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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


1. THE BRITISH 


THE KIRKPATRICKS 

Coloncljimes Kirkpatrick (The Handsome Cdonel', 1729-181S): Tht 
raffith father^ C«w^a»dJamtsAebr&s. A prmtrnknttin tht East 

Ma Cmpcny ant^, at thi tim«/ jams 's <^air he bad HaUydak, bis 

estate in }^hL 

Ucutenanc Colonel William Kirkpatrick (1756-1 81 Persian sMar. k^st 
and opium addict; former Resident at Hyskrabad and in 1SOO Mititasy Secretary 
and dn^ p(ditiea/adtwriaLafdWkdtsiy;i/kgtir^ James Acbilks 

Kirkpatrick. 

George ^kpaoick (1763-1818): JW/}e4*rWier, la<,w« as -Good Until 
C«uy A{noits and bumeurku man, heJdHed to makt a tncttsi ^ bis earns in 
India and never wit bigber /ban Ibe pasilian ^a minor Colkctor of iaxts in 
Makbar, 


Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick (1764-1805); Kjwnn in Hydtwbad as 
Hnsbmuljn,^- Gbnonsin Batlb'- Nawab Fakbr-ud-Doada Babadnr- the 
Ibonu^biy Onenlatied Brilisb Residen/al the Conn t^Hyderabad. 

(1801-1828): KnonminHydtrabadasMirCbniam 

‘jndn^^abbdftr^. bd.b a. bos, one of HisZI 

T^l Words^rHi and 
•i«nKlaphysnsifColm^, bftne ijingaS tbe tf nventyseven. 

^/^nsNoornn-Nissa, Sabib 
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James anti Khair un-Kissa; sent to Ea^nd 1^5; married C^ain James 
ir 'ins/ou f Phi/kpps the 7tb Hussars an 21 Nottmber 1S29; died in Torque^ in 
18S9 at the age of eigh^-seitn. 


THP, WELLESLEYS 

Richard CoUe)' WelJ«ley, Marquess WeUcsIe)' (1760-1 842): CoivrmrGenerai 
^ India. Origina/ft a fftat hero ^ James KJrispatriek, his bulifingimperia/peheks 
eame to disgust Jams and led him to resrst noth inertasini idgaur the Company's 
attempts to take over the Deeean. 

Colonel Arth\if Wellesley (1769-1 852): Cornmorof Mysore and Chief Pohtieal 
and Military Off err ia the Deeean and Southern Maratha Country*. Greatfy 
disfiktd the Kirkpatriek brothers. Later famous as the Duke ef Wellington. 

Henry Wellesley (1773-1847): Assistant to Ids brother the Covemor General, 
and Governor of the Ceded Distriets «f Aradh. 


THE PALMERS 

General William Palmer (d.l 81 4): Friend^ Warm HeOings and James Aeidlks 
KJrkpatrick, and Resident at Pooru until he ams saeked \y Welksl^. Married 
Fygt Baksh Begum, a begum <f Oudb. Father of William, John and Hastinp. 

Fyze Baksh, Begum Palmer (aka Sahib Begum, c.l 760-1 820): Daughter of 
•a Persian Colonel if Cavalry* in theseniteof theNaambsof Oudh. Her sister 
Nur Btgum was married to General Benoit de Boigne. Fy^ married General 
Palmer and had fimr sons and two dauffters by him, including Wilham Palmer the 
banker, whom she hitd with in Hyderabad after the General's death. Best friend <f 
Kkairun-Uissa: when the latter died, she locked hersef up fir a month, scying ’she 
had lost the only real friend she ever had \ 

John Palmer (1 767-1836): 'The Prince of Merchants \ General Palmer's son ^ 
his first wife Sarah Haskell. 

Captiin William Palmet (1780-1 867): of C.xmlPxkwl^FyV Pximr. 

ImHxlt, ]oms Kjrif>x/ni/t found him « lb, N/?w» i b,^‘ 

a Utter to WelUsI^ criticising the Governor GeneroPs treatment^ James nnderthe 
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nom dc plume 9l»kthetes. Vf'ilHam suhstsfuetitly hetoftrt a pouftfful banker in 
Hytlerabiui, befin sttff'ering a <ataslTof>hie bankn/ptcf- 


THB IIUSSELLS 

Sir Henry RusseQ (1751—1 836): Cln^ juUket^ hen^landfatberof Hentyand 
Charks. 

Henry Ru$seU (1 78^1 85^: Kirkpatriek ^ Pritvte Seerrfa/y and essistanh Later 
a hver oj the Begum. 

Charles Russell: Commander^ the BessdenPtbad^tard and ebedienlyout^ brother 
to Henry. 


THE RESIDENCY STAFF 

Captain Wtliiam Hemming: Commander of the Resident^ bad)iguani Named ly 
Henry RMtsell as the prindpal enetry of James in the Resideny. 

Samuel Russell: TbeBr^ntrr’.Sanof Aeademidan John Rjesstlf, and no relation 
to Henry and Charks~ hri^ the engnetr, he helped James finish the 

Rastdeny. 

Thomas Sydenham: Seentary to the Resident. James tame la distrust him. and 
tolled him Vontifet Maximus \ On James > death he heeame Resident, attempting to 
rueed out James’s Ms^Hsation* ^ the Rosideny. and soAsr^mary of James's 
tt^- 

Munshi Aziz UUah, Munshi Aman UUah: T»o highly edueated brothers from 
Delhi who became Jamtsi trusted murtshis. 

Dr George Urcr Surgeon to the Resideny. 

MrsUrc: ^ofheent Urdu speaker, she nms a vast woman with 

<^^renlly unqumcbable e^te. She accompankd James’s children to England 
in ISOS. 


THE SUBSIDIARY FORCE 

Dalrympfc {1757-1800): Commands ^ ,ht 
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Ueu!enant Colonel Samuel Dalntriple: Cousin^ Jams Dahympk and fiienti 
of hfsnty Rstssf/l l^as on board sh^ with Jams Ksrkpatruk on his final jount^^ 
Mis nifi Marf^ret nos re^rdtd as 'odtOHS \ 

Dr Alexander Kennedy: The Snbsidiaiy Forre doctor. 

OTHBft MISCP.LLANEOUS BRITISH 

Edward, Lord Clive (1 7 S4— 1839): Son ^Fatberi Clive (dive India*), be 
uas the notabfy unintelt^ni Governor^ A \adras. 

Mount$njart Elphinstone (1779-1859): Traveller and East India Company 
civil servant uho rose to be Governor of Bombay; tnsited Hyderabad ud/h Edsvard 
Stroeb^ in Au^tj September ttOl en route to a position in Tune. 

Edward Strachey (1774—1832): TrattUer and civil servant; tesited Hyderabad 
ivirh Mountstuart E^nstone in August! Septeneber tSOl en route to a position in 
Pune. Jn I SOS be married Juba, the youngest and prettiest doseghter of William 
Kirkpatrick. 

2. THE FRENCH 


Michcl Joachim Marie Raymond (1755-98): Memnaiy commander cf the 
French Battalion in Hyderabad. 

Jean-PieffePiron: Rofmondi sturessor 


3. THE HYDERABADIS 


THE NIZAM’S FANItY 

Nawab Mir Nizam Ali Khan. Asafjah 11 (1761-1 803): 
father of Sikander Jab. Tbefisurtb son <f the first Nii(am uMulk. be 

succeeded his father having dethroned and impruoned his brother Saiabatjung 

Bakshi Begum: Pint anfe ^Ni^ Ah Kban and adoptive mother <f Sikander 
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Jab. Vffy (barge if the Prt'py ?ur$e and eon/ro! if alt Mahal 

disbursements*, in ISOOiuaseonnderrd ‘elderjr’. 

Tinaiun-Nissa Begum: Wife <f Nicest AH KJ>an and mathertf Sikanderjah. 
Also old and pcwesfuL amrding to James Kirkpatrick she had custody over the 
jdmiffjavels. 

Ab Jah (d. 1 798) : Son cf Ni^amAB Khan nhe rebtlkd in / T9S. Akjah surrendered 
near Bidar to Mir Alam and General Remand, and shortly aftenards ‘committed 
suicide 'in somewhat sus^cms circumstances 

Dara Jah: Sondn-law cfNi^amAB Khan who revolted ^ysinst him in f 796. Dara 
Jab svaj recaptured ^ James Dahymple at Raicbur and returned to Hyderabad, 
where he subsequently disappears from the record. 

Nawab Mir Akbar Alt Khan. Sikanderjah. Asaf jah III (1771*1829): 
N/^w of Hyderabad; only surviving son of hli^aaAB Khan. 

jah an Pawar Begum: Also known ax Hqjji Begstm. Daugpter^Ma'aliMian and 
Far^and Begum, granddau^ter ^ Arista Jah from whom she inherited Purani 
HaveB, andadfref Ni^tm Sikanderjah. Mistreated ly Sikanderjah. she warned 
Jamesif Sikander Jab's plan to assassinate him. 

Mama Banin. Mama Champa: Aseel$ at the eourt and the principal attendants 
at the durbar f His^m AB Khan. Also commanded the female regment — the 
Zi^ur Plutun ~ at the Batik cf Khardla. 


ARISTU JAH*S HOUSEHOLD 

Ghulam Sayyed Khan, Arisrujah. Azim ul Omrah (d.9 May 1804): The 
Hi^i Minister, dubbed ‘Solomon*^ the Kirkpatrick brothers. Started his carter 
^qiladar {/orims-kteper) inAumngubad, and ^ the assassination <f Minister 
^kn-ud-Dondabbeeam First Assistant Minuter, then Minister. Following the 
dfeat at Khardla, he sum sent in March 1795 as a bostaff to Pune. After his 
return in 1797 be resumed c^et, a position be held until bis death in 1804. His 
BT^nddaug/sterJaban Pawar Begum married Niqytm Sikander Jah. 

Sarw Afea, Nawab Begum: Arisfujab's chif wfe. Mir Atom plundered her 
f all her property after the death <f her husband 
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NIa’aii Mian: Son Arista jah; Httdjoang in 1 795 on the Khardia campaign. 

Faraand Begumt Sister Munir uMa/k and the Minister's daughter-in-law, 
married to A ta 'ah Mian, and cbse friend tf Shar^ un-Nissa. According to some 
sources she put pressure on Shen^ un-Nissa to marry Kbairto James Vsrkpatrick. 


THP. SHi-’SHTARIS 

Sa>‘>id Rcza Shushtari (d.l 780): Shi'a divine who travelled from Sbushtcsr first to 
Mughal Delhi then to Hyderabad, where be was given land iy Ni^m ul-Mu/k. 
Sagyid 'r^ed all puhbc office, even the post of Cbt^ retiringto a life 

of prtyer. His reputation for integfiy was the foundation upon which bis son, Mir 
Alam, and so the rest tf the Shushtari dan. rose to power in Hyderabad. 

Mif Abul Qasim, Mif Alam Bahadur (d.8 December 1808): Ahstujah's 
vakil and representative of the Sixatn in Calcutta! led the army on the 

Serin^^tam campaign 0799); exiiedin fSOO; restored tofavour and made Prime 
Minister in ]ulg 1804 to succeed Afutu}ab;fint cousin of BdqarAhKban. Until 
his death from kproy in 1808 he was in receipt of a pension from the British 
government of two thousand rupees a month. 

Mif Dauran (d.lSOl): Soncf Mir Atom. Diedpfleproy in 1801. 

Mir Abdul I^tcefShushori: Cousin and cohes^ of Mir Alam. His rysresentative 
at the court after Mir Alam*s disgrace. Author <f Tuhfai al*'Alam. 

Baqar Ali Khan, Akil ud-Daula: A natiit ofShusblar in Iran. First cousin of 
Mir Alam: be was the son of the sister <f Mir Alam's father. Aenmpamed Mir 
Alam on ids embasy to Calcutta. Later became the bakshi or Peymaster if the 
Subsidiary Force, in which capacity he accompanied the Subsidiary Forte to 
Seringapatam; father f Sbar^ un-Nissa and ffandfdtber <f Khmr un-Nissa. 
FoihwiHg Kbaids marriage to James, Arista Jah 'exalted the bead ' «/ BdqarAti 
Khan, 'awarding him a title and an estate consisti% ef some tnllagfs '. Said to be 
defective in sight and bard of hearing. 

Durdanah Begum; Wifi ef RajarAB Khan, mother^ Shar^ ua-Nissa. 

graaJmelier,/ Kbairan-Nitsa. Frwa thtfitmil, tf MirJa/arAB K/iaa. 

Sharafun-NissaBegum (c.1765-21 July 1847): 
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mtber^ KharuthNissa^ and mtu/>jMHffrseeotiJ wifi ^ Mehdi YarKban, wi>o 
ditd in the iate 1 7$0s ar 1 790s, hating her a widaw with fUH> unmamtd teenage 
dau^)»n, whieb she returned tn berfimi^ deorhi . Fo/hnif^ Kbair's married 

to James, she tvasgven an estate bj the government ‘and maintained it herself. In 
her old age her estates were sonfiseated and she died in pot'erty. 

Mehdi Yar Khan: Son e^ Mir^Qasim KJsan; father of KJsair nwHissa; husband 
efSharaf nn-Nissa. Died sometime in the late 1 7S0s or 1 790s leari/^ his much 
jounger uidow with two unmarried teen^ daughters. 

Khair un-Nissa Begum: The daubster efShanf un't^issa and granddaughter of 
hd^arAii Khan; ^ James Arhitks Kirkpatriek. She u as oh^na/fy enga^d to 

Mohammed Ali Khan, son efBahram uhMu/k, 

Nazir un-Nissa Begum: Sister ^KhairumNissa. 

Dustee Ali Khan: Ha f 'brother of KJmrun’t^issaandsoH^ SlehdiYar Khanty 
an earlier uifi. 


OTHER HYOERABAOI OMRAH$ 

Rajah Ragotim Rai: Brahmin nobkman in tbeeireie <f Aristu Jah. James disliked 
him: This enormous vutsure must beggi rid of somehow. * Saektd and plundered iy 
MirAlam after the death of Aristu Jah. 

Rajah Chandu Lai: Protege first <f James then <f MirAlam, uhom he suceeeded in 
power. Long4me^'W\^ Nt^smSikanderJah, heuas rt^onssbkforeonfueating 
the estates of Sbanf un-Pdissa. Croat patron of poetry. 

Mah Laqa Bai Chanda: Poet, historian and eourtesan, initially atiaebed to the 
durbar ^ Aristu Jah. Beeame the Aww ^ both MirAlam and Mustaaim ud- 
Daula. 


4. LONDON, 1820 

Chales BuUer MP. Birbani IsabeUa Buller; WiUiam Kirkpclriik } i^ughkr 

‘^^‘<>^”-loK]amaii^mtbtirhimtmOiki,tla;laltril»asaltbarbomtlbal 

Ksty met the young Thomas Carfyte. 
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Julia Kirkpatrick: Daugbifrt^ W^iOiam KirkpatrUk, nift Eda'srd Sfraeh^, 
pitfid and eousin Kit^ Kirkpatrick 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881): Saxsint; tutor to the sous Charks BuUer, in 
whost Calcutta bemst James died. 


DWASTIC USTS 


THE NIZjUIS (M' m'DElLMlAD 

Nizam uUMulk 1724-48 
Civil war 1748-62 


'Hiomas Sydenham 1805-1810 

Charles Russell (Acting) June 1810- 
NfarchlSIl 


Nizam Ali Khan 1 762-1803 


Heru)' Russell December 181 1-1820 


NizamSikanderjah 1803-29 
Nizam Nasii ud^Daula 1829-57 


Sir ChaHes Metcalfe 1820-1825 


CXAT.KNOaS CKNCPLU. 


MINISTERS 

Arisfujah 1778-1804 
Mir Alam 1804-08 
Munir ul-Mulk 1809-32 
Rajah Chandu Lai 1 832—43 


BWnSH RF^I DENTS 


VCWrcn Hastmgs 1774-85 
Marqtiis Com\vaUis 1786-93 
Sir John Shore (Acting) 1793-98 
Lord Wellesley 1 79^1 805 
Niarqius Comwalks (again) 1805 
George Barlow (Acting) 1 8054)7 
Lord Minto 1807-13 


John Kennaway 1788-94 

William Kirkpatrick 1794—98 

James Achilles Kirkpatrick 
1798-1805 


Henr>' Russell (Acting October- 
December 1805 
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The Bridsh Rcsidenq' complex ihat James Achilles Kirkpatrick built in 
Hyderabad, now the Osmania Women's College, is recognised as one of 
(he most important colonial buildmgs in India, but its fabric is in very bad 
shape and it was recently placed on the World Monuments Fund's list of 
One Hundred Most Endangered Buildings. A non-profit-making trust 
has now been set up to fund conservation efforts. Any^one who would 
like more informadon.orto make a donation, should contact Friends of 
Osmania Women's College, India, Inc., a tax-exempt 501 (c)3 not- for- 
proBt organisadon aimed at restoring the Osmartia/Bntish Residency 
buildings and site: 

SCO Third Avenue, Suite 3100 
New York, NY 10022 
Telephone: ^ 1) 21 2/223 731 3 
Facsimile; (00 1)212/2238212 
E-mail: osmaniafoundadonShocmail.c 
Donadons may be sent by wire to: 

Bank of New York 

530 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10036 

ABA #: 021 -00001 8 Account #; 630-1601 059 

lit the name of: Friends of Osmania Women's CoUege, India, Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I nR5r HEARD AfiOirrJajTies Achilles Kirlq>atnck on a visic co Hyderabad 
in February 1997. 

It was the middle of Muharram, iheShi’a festival commemorating 
the martyrdom of Hussain, rhe grandson of (he Prophet. 1 had just 
finished a book on the monasteries of the Middle East, four years' 
work, and was burnt out. I came to Hyderabad to gee away from my 
desk and my overflowing bookshelves, to relax, to go off on a w'him, 
to travel aimlessly again. 

It was spring The stones of the mosques were warm underfoot, 
and I wandered through the shrines of the old city, filled now with 
black-robed Muharram mourners reciting sinuous Urdu laments for 
the tragedy of Kerbala. It was as if Hussain had been killed a week 
earlier, not in the late seventh century ad. This was the sort of Indian 
city I loved. 


It was, moreover, a relatively unexplored and unwritten place, at 
least in English; and a secretive one toa Unlike the immediate, 
monumental splendour of Agra or the Rajput city states of the north, 
Hyderabad hid its charms from the eyes of outsiders, veiling its 
splendours from curious eyes behind nondescript walls and labj-rin thine 
backstreets. Only slowly did it allow y-ou in to an enclosed world where 
water still dripped from fountains, flowers bent in the breeze, and 
peacocks called from the overladen mango trees. There, hidden from 
the streets, was a world of dmelessness and calm, a last bastion of 
gendy fodinglndo-Islamic civilisation where, as one art historian has 
P«Jt, old ‘Hyderabadi gentlemen still wore the fez. dreamt about the 
rose and the ni^tingale, and mourned the loss of Grenada'.' 

tom the old city, I drove out to see the craggy citadel of Golconda. 
T ia hundred years Golconda was the storehouse of the apparently 
seless stream of diamonds that emerged from the mines of the 
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region, the only known source of these most precious of stones until 
the discovery of the New V(bHd mines in the eighteenth century, Inside 
the walls you passed a succession of harems and bathing pools, pavilions 
and pleasure gardens. VChen the French jewelletJean-Baposte Tavernier 
visited Golconda in 1642 he found a society every' bit as wealthy and 
effete as this architecture might suggest. He wrote that the town 
possessed more than twenty thousand registered courtesans, who took 
it in turns to dance for the Sultan every Friday. 

This richly romantic and courtly atmosphere had, I soon discovered, 
infected even the sober British when they arrived in Hyderabad at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The old British Residency, now the 
Os mania University' College for Women, was a vast PalJadian villa, in 
plan not unlike its exact contemporary, the White House in Washington. 
It was one of the most perfect buildings ever erected by the East 
India Company, and lay in a massive fortified garden just over the 
River Nfusi from the old city. 

The complex, I was told, was built by Lieutenant Colonel James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick, the British Resident -effectively Ambassador - 
at the court of Hyderabad between 1797 and 180S. Kirkpatrick had 
apparentl)' adopted Hyderabad] cloches and Hyderabad] ways of Uving. 
Shortly after arriving in the town, so the stoiy* went, he fell in love with 
the great' niece of the diwan (Prime Minister) of Hyderabad. He 
married Khair uo*Nissa - which means ‘Most Excellent Among 
Women' - in 1800, according to Muslim law. 

Inside the old Residency building, I found plaster falling in chunks 
the size of palanquins from the ceiling of the former ballroom and 
durbar hall. Upstairs the old bedrooms were badly decayed- They 
were now empty and deserted, frequented only by bats and the 
occasional pair of amorous pigeons; downstairs the elegant oval saloons 
were parti boned by hardboard divides into tarty cubicles for the college 
administrators. As the centra] block of the house was deemed too 
dangerous for the students, most of the classes now took place in the 
old elephant stables at the back. 

Even in thi s state of semi-ruinabon it was easy to see how m^ ficent 
the Residency had once been. It had a grand, domed scrm-circular bay 
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on the south front| reached through a great triumphal arch facing the 
bridge over the Musi. On the north front a pair of British lions lay, 
paws extended, below a huge pedimented and colonnaded front. They 
looked out over a wide expanse of eucal^'pms, mulsarry and casuarina 
every inch the East India Company at its grandest and most 
formal. Vet surprises lurked in the undergrowth at the rear of the 
compound. 

Here I was shown a battered token of Kirkpatrick's love for his 
wife in the garden at the back of the Residency. The talc - apocryphal, 
[ presumed, but charming nonetheless - went as follows: that as Khair 
un-Nissa remained all her life in strict purdah, bving in a separate hibh 
(literally ^vomen's house*) at the end of Kirkpatrick's garden, she 
was unable to walk around the side of her husband's great creation to 
admire its wonderful portico. Eventually the Resident hit upon a 
solution and built a scaled 'down plaster model of his new palace for 
her so that she could examine in detail what she would never allow 
herself to see with her own eyes. Whatever the truth of the story, the 
model had survived intact unti] the I9d0s when a tree fell on it, smashing 
the right wing The remains of the left wing and central block lay 
under a piece of corrugated iron, near the ruins of the Mughal bihi- 
gbar^ burled deep beneath a jungle of vines and creepers in the area 
sbll known as the Begum's Garden. I thought it was the most lovely 
story, and by the time 1 left the garden 1 was captivated, and wanted 
to know more. The whole tale simply seemed so different from - and 
so much more romantic than - what one expected of the British in 
India, and 1 spent the rest of my time in Hyderabad pursuing anyone 
who could cell me more about Kirkpatrick. 

I did not have to look far. Dr Zeb un-Nissa Haidar was an elderly 
Persian scholar who taught her veiled women students in one of the 
less ruinous wings of the old Residency. Dr Zeb explained that she 
wa a descendant of Rukn ud-Daula, a Hyderabad! Prime Minister of 
the period, She said she was familiar not only with the outlines of the 
story but with many of the contemporary Persian and Urdu sources 
which mentioned it. 

According to Dr Zeb, these Hyderabadi sources were explicit about 
t t ^ct that Kirkpatrick had converted to Islam to marr>' his bride. 
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They also mentioned that despite the scandal Kickpatrick had been 
very popular in Hyderabad, mixing freely with the people, and taking 
on the manners of the city. Dr Zeb remembered one sentence in 
particular from a history called the Tarikb hK/jursbid jabi: ‘by an excess 
of the company of the ladies of the country* he was very familiar with 
the sty'le and behaviour of Hyderabad and adopted it himself'. Several 
of the Persian sources also hinted that, by the end, Kirkpacrick's polidcal 
allegiances had lain as much with the Nizam, or ruler, of Hyderabad 
as with the British. None of these sources had ever been translated 
into English, and so were virgin territory for those unfamibar with 
either nineteenth -century Dcccani Urdu or the heavily Indianised Persian 
that the manuscripts were written in - which meant virtually everyone 
bar a handful of elderly Hyderabad! Islamic scholars. 

One night I visited the tomb of Kirkpatrick’s great rival. General 
Michel Joachim Raymond. Raymond was a Republican French 
mercenary in the service of the Nizam who had, like Kirkpatrick, 
adopted the ways of Hyderabad. Just as Kirkpatrick’s job was to cry 
to ease the Hydertbadis towards the British, Raymond had tried to 
persuade the Nizam to ally with the French. After his death, he was 
buried next to an obelisk, under a small classical Greek temple 
on the hilltop above the French cantonments beyond the city, at 
Malakhper. 

While Raymond had definitely abandoned Chrisdanit)' - something 
that seemed to be confirmed by the absence of any Chrisdan references 
Of imagery on his tomb - his Hyderabad! admirers were uncertain 
whether he had turned Hindu or Muslim. His Hindu sepoys Sanskridsed 
Che name Monsieur Raymond to Musa Ram, while his Muslims knew 
him as Musa Rahim, Rahim being the personification of the merciful 
aspect of Allah. The Nizam, who was as uncertain as everyone else, 
decided to mark the anniversary of Raymond’s death on 25 March in 
a religiously neutral way by sendir^ to his monument a box of cheroots 
and a bottle of beer. The custom had apparendy survived undl the last 
Nizam left for Australia after Independence; but as I happened to be 
in Hyderabad on the date of his anniversary I was intrigued to sec if 
any memory of Raymond had survived. 
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Raymond's monument was onguuily built on a deserted mouneaintc^ 
scvetal miles outside the walls of Hyderabad. But the recent tapid growth 
that has turned Hyderabad into Irnlia’s fourth-iargest dty has encroached 

all around the site, so that only the very top of Ac hill around the monument 

is now empty of new bungalows and hotising estates. I left my taxj at Ae 
roadhead and climbed up towards Ae temple. It was clearly silhouetted 
against Ae sulphur-red of Ac dty^ night sky. As 1 walked I saw shadows 
fUrting between Ae pillars, v^e Aapes which resolved Aemselves as I 
drew closer mto Ae ^ures of devotees lifting day bmps at Ae shrine at 
Ae back of Ae temple. Maybe Ae figures saw me coming; whatever Ae 
reason, Aey had vanished by Ae time I reached Ae monument, leaving 
thdr offerings behind on Ae tomb: a few coconuts, some mcense sacks, 
some strings of garlands and a few small pyramids of sweet white prasad. 



Back in London, I searched around for more about Kirkpatrick. A 
couple of books on Raj architecture contained a passing reference to 
his Residency and Ae existence of his Begum, but Acre was little detail, 
and what Acre was seemed to derive from an 1 893 article in BiwAoW) 
The Romantic Marriage of James AAilJes Kirkpatrick', 
written by Kirkpatrick's kinsman Edward Stra Aey.* 

My first real break came when I found that Kirkpatrick's 
correspondence wi A his btoAer William, preserved by Ae latter’s 
descendants Ae Serachey frmily, had recently been bou^t by Ae InAa 
Office Ubrary.' There were piles of letter boob inscribed ‘From my 
broAet James A^es Kirkpatrick' (Ae paper within all polished and 
frail with age), great gilt Icather-bound volumes of official 
correspondence wi A Ae Governor General, Lord Wellesley, bun Acs 


• «p«te uiflcie of ibe Bridsh UbtOf b loadoo. 
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of Persian manuscripts, some boxes of receipts and, in a big buff 
envelope, a will — exactly the sort of random yet detailed detritus of 
everyday lives that biographers dream of turning up. 

At first, however, many of the letters seemed disappointingly 
mundane: gossip about court politics, requests for in formation from 
Calcutta, the occasional plea for a crate of Madeira or the sort of 
vegetables Kirkpatrick found unavailable in the Hyderabad baaaars, 
such as - surprisingly - potatoes and peas. This was interesting enough, 
but initially seemed relatively unremarkable, and I found maddeningly 
few references either to Kirkpatrick's religious feelings or to his personal 
affairs. Moreover, much of the more interesting matenal was in cipher. 
No sooner did Kirkpatrick b^in to talk about his amorous adventures, 
or the espionage network he was involved in setting up, than the clear 
and steady penmanship would dissolve into long lines of 
incomprehensible numbers 

It was only after several weeks of reading that I finally came to the 
files that contained the Khair un-Nissa letters, and some of these, it 
turned out. were not encoded. One day, as I opened yet another India 
Office cardboard folder, my tyts fell on the following paragraph 
written in a small, firm, sloping hand: 

By way of Prelude it may not be amiss to observe that 1 did 
once safiff pass the Arey ordeal of a long nocturnal interview 
with the charming subject of the present letter - It was this 
interview which 1 alluded to as the one when I had full and 
close sutvc)' of her lovely Person - it lasted during the greatest 
part of the night and was evidently <9Kthvtd by the 
Grandmother and mother whose ver>' existence hang on hers 
to indulge her uncontrollable wishes. At this meeting, which 
was under my roof, I contrived to command myself so far as 
to abstain from the tempting feast 1 was manifestly invited to, 
and though Cod knows I was but ill qualified for the task, I 
attempted to argue the Romantic Young Creature out of a 
passion which I could not. I confess, help feeling myself 
something more than pif^* for. She declared to me again and 
again that her affections had been irrevocably fixed on me 
for a series of time, that her fate was linked to mine and that 
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she should be content to ptss her days with me as the humblest 
of handmaids . . . 


Soon after this 1 found some pages of cipher which had been 
overwritten with a ^translation** and the code turned out to be a simple 
one-letter/ one-number correspondence. Once this was solved, the 
whole story quickly began to come together. 

I had one more major break when I srumbted across a secret East 
India Company Enquiry into the affair, with sworn testimony taken 
from witnesses and detailed, explicit questions getting astonishingly 
frank and uninhibited answers; as I held the Enquiry in my hands any 
lingering doubts I had disappeared: there was wonderful material here 
for a book. 

For four years 1 beavered away in the India OfBce Library, returning 
to Delhi and Hyderabad occasionally to examine the archives there. 
Inevitably, in India there were problems. In Delhi, in the vaults of the 
Indian National Archives, someone installing a new air-conditioning 
system had absent-mindedly left out in the open all six hundred voltunes 
of the Hyderabad Residency Records. It was the monsoon. By the 
time I came back for a second look at the records the following year, 
most were irretrievably wrecked, and those that were not waterlogged 
were covered with thick green mould. After a couple of days a decision 
was taken that the mould was dangerous, and all six hundred volumes 
were sent off ‘for fumigation*. I never saw them again. 

That same monsoon, the Rivet Musi flooded in Hyderabad and the 
BBC showed scenes of archivists in the old city hanging up to dry on 
washing lines what remained of their fine collection of manuscripts. 

Gradually, despite such setbacks, the love story began to take shape. 
It was like watching a Polaroid develop, as the outlines slowly 
established themselves and the colour be^ to fill in the remainine 
whitespaces. * 


There were some moments of pure revelation too. On the last day 
of my^al visit to Hyderabad, after three trips and several months in 

Ac different archives, I spent the af^oon bok^ 

W^s of the old dty behind the Char Minar. It was a Sunday, and 
the Chowk was hdf-dosed. But I had forgotten to buy anything for 
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my family, and with my eye on my watch, as the plane to Delhi was 
due to take off in only live hours* time, I frandcaily trailed from shop 
to shop, looking for someone who could sell me some of Hyderabad’s 
great speciality: decorated Bidri metalwork. Eventually a boy offered 
to take me to a shop where he said I could find a Bidri box. He led 
me deep into the labyrinth behind the Chowk Masjid. Tliere, down a 
small alley, lay a shop where he promised I would find *booxies 
booxies*. 

The shop did not in ha sell boxes, but books (or *book$ies', as my 
guide had been trying to tell me). Or rather, not so much books as Urdu 
and Persian manuscripts and very rare printed chronicles. These the 
proprietor had bought up ^om private Kyderabadi libraries when the 
great aristocratic dt)* palaces were being stripped and bulldozed throughout 
the sixties and seventies. Hiey now lay stacked from floor to ceiling in a 
dusty, ill'lie shop the she of a large broom-cupboard. More remarkably 
t rill the bookseller knew exactly what he had. When 1 told him what 1 was 
writing he produced from under a stack a huge, crumbling Persian book, 
the KJ/ah Tuhfat ai-'A!am» by Abdul Lateef Shushtari, a name 1 already 
knew well from James Kirkpatrick’s leners. The book turned out to be a 
ftsdnadng scx-hundred‘page autobiograf^ by Khairun-Nissa^ first cousin, 
written in Hyderabad in the immediate aftermath of the scandal of her 
marriage to James. There were other manuscripts too, including a very 
rare Hyderabadi history of the period, the 1 spent the rest 

of the afternoon hagglir^ with the owner, and left his shop £400 poorer, 
but with a trunkload of previously untranslated primary sources. Their 
contents completely transformed what follows.* 

* It n one of ihe ^rk» of fTio«l«m Iniun hurono^raph)' ihit the C>«cc«n remains still 
krgely unstudied: Uiile serious work has been done on any of the Deccuu eoutts. and 
this remsins espeeiiUf twe of lu evlwr*! histoty: Oeeeani painiings *te iiiH routioelr 
imsacinbuted to the or In »n age when every minoie cooiour of ihe 

landscape of histof) appears to be n»otously mapped out by a (gridiron of leholatly 
Ph.D.8. ihis huge fjp is aD the nmre temarkaWc The h»«xy of H^denhtd and the urtdet 
Deccan remains a maior bcuna; for every book on the Deccan sulianarci. there are a 
hundred on the Mughab; for every book on Hyderabml there U a shelf on Lucknow. As 
the historian Oeotfe Michei retenrly nowd m the inirodueoon to a Deecam volume of 
rfie ,Vr» tf ftwke. ‘few scbcdarv ln*ao « fordpi. hmc worked eirensntly 

in the Deeeao, which remains httle visited and surposingly gneaplored’. See George 
hCcheU and Mark Zebrowska, T*r Nir 4 l7-‘^ndr»nmT eedAft ^ Ot 

rUena (Cambrid^. 19»), 
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By 2001 » four years into the research, I thought I knew Kirkpatrick 
so well I imagined that I heard his voice in my head as I read and 
reread his letters. Yet there soil remained important gaps. In pardcuiar, 
the documents in the India Office gave no more hint chan the original 
article in the 1893 B/acMav^y as to what had happened to 

Khairim-Nissa after Kirkpatrick's death. It took another nine months 
of searching before 1 stumbled across the heartbreaking answer to 
that, in the Henry Russell papers in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 
The tale - which had never been told, and seemed to be unknown 
even to Kirkpatrick’s contemporaries - bore a striking resemblance to 
Madam Butttrfy. Day after day, under the armorial shields and dark 
oak bookcases of the Duke Humfrey’s Librar)*, I tore as quickly as 1 
could through the faded pages of Russell’s often illegible copperplate 
correspondence, the tragic love story slowly unfolding fuUy-formed 
before me. 

Finally, only a few months before I began writing, family papers 
belonging to the greai'great>great>grandson of Kirkpatrick and Khair 
un-Nis$a turned up a couple of miles from my home in West London. 
This extended the story through to the no less remarkable tale of 
Khair un^Nissa’s daughter, Kitty Kirkpatrick. She had initially been 
brought up as Sahib Begum, a Muslim noblewoman in Hyderabad, 
before being shipped off to England at four years old, baptised on 
her arrival in London and (henceforth completely cut off from her 
maternal relations. Instead she had been absorbed into the upper 
echelons of Victorian literary society, where she had fascinated her 
cousins’ tutor, the young Thomas Cariyie, and formed the basis for 
the heroine Blumine, *a many tinted radiant Aurora ... the fairest of 
Oriental light-bringers’, in Carlyle’s novel SartarBaartus. 

This last set of family papers told the story of the series of 
remarkable coincidences which brou^t Kitty, as an adult, back into 
contact with her Hydetabadi grandmother, and the emotional 
wtrcspondence which reunited the two women after a gap of nearly 
forty years. They were lecten of great beauty and intense sadness as 
(he smiy emci^ of lives divided by prejudice and misunderstandine, 
jwbticsand fete. One wrote in Bn^sh from a seaside villa in Toiquav 
the other repSed from a Hyderab.di h«em, dictating in Persian to a 
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scribe who wrote on paper sprinkled with gold dust and enclosed the 
letter in a Mughal khariia, a sealed gold brocade bag. Her grandmother’s 
letters revealed to Kilty the secret oi how her parents had met and 
fallen in love, and led to her discovering for herself the sad truth of 
Khair un-Nissa's fate. 



The story of a family where three generations drifted between Chrisdanity 
and Islam and back ^ain, between suits and iahars^ Mughal Hyderabad 
and R^ncy London, seemed to raise huge ^esdons; about Britishness 
and the narure of Empire, about futh, and about personal idendty; indeed, 
about how far all of these mattered, and were fixed and immutable — or 
how far they were in fact flexible, tractable, negotiable. For once it seemed 
that the normal steely dualism of Empire - between rulers and ruled, 
ImperiaLsts and subalterns, colonisers and the colonised *• had broken 
down. The easy labels of religion and ethnicity and nadonaiism, slapped 
on by generations of historians, turned out, at the very least, to be 
surprisingly tinstable. Yet clearly - and this was what really fascinated me 
- while the documentadon surrounding Kirkpatrick’s story was uniquely 
well-preserved, giving a window into a world that few realise ever existed, 
the situadon itself was far from unusual, something the pardcipants were 
themselves weU aware of. 

The deeper 1 went in my research the more 1 became convinced 
that the picture of the British of the East India Company as a small 
alien minority locked away in their Presidency towns, forts and 
cantonments needed to be revised. The tone of this early period of 
British life in India seemed instead to be about intermixing and impurity, 
a succession of unexpected and unplanned minglings of peoples and 
cultures and ideas. 

The Kirkpatricks inhabited a world that was ht mote hybrid, and 
with far less clearly defined ethnic, national and religious borders, than 
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we have been conditioned to expect, either by the conventional 
Imperial history books written in Britain before 1947, or by the 
nationalist hisioHograpby of post- Independence India, or for that 
matter by the po$t<olonial work coming from new generations of 
scholars, many of whom tend to follow the path opened up by 
Edward Said in 1978 with his pioneering OrifntaHm} It was as if this 
early promiscuous mingUng of races and ideas, modes of dress and 
ways of living, was something that was on no one*s agenda and suited 
nobod/s version of events. All sides seemed, for different reasons, to 
be slightly embarrassed by this moment of crossover, which they 
preferred to pretend had never happened. 1 1 is, after all, always easier 
to see things in black and white. 

This was something I became increasingly sensitive to when, in the 
course of my research, I discovered that 1 was myself the product of 
a similar intemdal liaison from this period, and that 1 thus had Indian 
blood in my veins. No one in my family seemed to know about this, 
though it should not have been a surprise: we had all heard the stories 
of how our beautiful, dark*eyed Calcutta*born great-great- 
grandmother Sophia Panie, with whom Burne-Jones had fallen in love, 
used to speak Hindustani with her sisters and was painted by Watts 
with a rMi - a Hindu sacred thread - tied around her wrist. But it 
was only when I poked around in the archives that 1 discovered she 
vas descended from a Hindu Bengali woman from Chandernagore 
who converted to Catholicism and married a French officer in 
Pondicherry in the I780i 

It also became increasin^y clear to me that the rebtionship between 
India and Britain was a symbiotic one. Just as individual Britons in 
India could learn to appreciate and wish to emubte different aspects 
of Indian culture, and dioose to take on Indian manners and lai^a^s, 
so many Indians at this period began to travel to Britain, intermarrying 
wjth the locals there and picking up Western ways. 

The Mughal travel writer Mirta Abu Taleb Khan, who published in 
Hersian an account of his journeys in Asia, Africa and Europe in 1810, 
desenbed meeting in Undon several completely Anglicised Indian 
wonum who had accompanied their husbands and children to Britain 
one of whom had completed the cultural transformation so perfectly 
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chat he Svas some dme in her company before I cotild be convinced 
chat she was a nadve of India*.^ He also met the extraordinary Dean 
Mahomet, a Muslim landowner from Patna who had followed his 
Bhdsh patron to Ireland. There he soon eloped with, and later married, 
Jane Daly, from a leading Anglo-Irish family. In 1794 he confirmed 
his unique - and clearly surprisingly prominent - place in Cork society 
by publishing his Twr/r, the first book ever published by an Indian 
writing in English, to which half of Irelartd’s gentry became subscribers. 
In 1807 Dean Mahomet moved to London where he opened (he 
country's Brst Indian-owned curry restaurant, Dean Mahomet’s 
Hindostanee Coffee House: *here the gentry may enjoy the Hooakha, 
with real Chilm tobacco, and Indian dishes in the highest perfection, 
and allowed by the greatest epicures to be unequalled to any curries 
ever made in England’. He finally decamped to Brighton where he 
opened what can only be described as Britain's first Oriental massage 
parlour, and became ‘Shampooing Su^on’ to lOngs Gco^ IV and 
William IV. As Dean Mahomet's biographer, Michael Fisher, has rightly 
noted, ‘Mahomet’s marriage and degree of success as a professional 
medical man stand as warnings against simple projections backward 
of later English racial categories or atdrudes.*^' 

This seemed to be exactly the problem with so much of the history 
written about eighteenth- and early-ninetccnth- century India: the 
temptation felt by so many historians to interpret their evidence 
according to the stereo t)'pes of Victorian and Edwardian behaviour 
and attitudes with which we are so familiar. Yet these attitudes were 
clearly entirely at odds with the actual fears and hopes, anxieties and 
aspirations of the Company officials and their Indian wives whose 
voluminous letters can be read with the greatest of ease in the fifty 
miles of East India Company documents stored in the India Office 
Ubrary. It is as if the Victorians succeeded in colonising not only India 
but also, more permanently, our imaginations, to the exclusion of all 
other images of the Indo-Briosh encounter. 


• On * smaller «<.lc ihc I* erve oi Fwn«- A» «»Ir •• ^761 Ansuetll Dupc/MH 
ti,«nboni the Indun wife of • VrteKh offkw 
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Since the ]ate>Twentieth-cencuTy implosion of Empire and the arrivaJ 
in the West of Urge numbers of Indians, most of whom have, as a 
matter of course, assumed Western clothes and Western manners, this 
East-to-West cross-fertilisation of cultures does nor surprise us. But, 
perhaps bizarrely, the reverse still does: chat a European should 
volunt^y choose to cross over - and *turn Turk’ as the Elizabethans 
put it, or *go native’ or Tropo’, to use the Victorian phrases • is still 
something which has the capacit)’ to take us aback. 

Only seventy-five years after the death of James Achilles Kirkpatrick, 
and indeed within the lifetime of his Anglo-Indian, Torquay- 
Hyderabad!, Islamo-Chrisdan daughter, it was possible for Kipling to 
write that 'East is East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet*. There is a tendency to laugh at Kipling today; but at a time 
when respectable academics talk of a Clash of Civilisations, and when 
Ease and West, Islam and Christianity appear to be engaged in another 
major confrontadon, this unlikely group of expatriates provides a dmely 
reminder that it is indeed very possible - and has always been possible 
- TO reconcile the two worlds. 





On 7 November 180l» under conditJon& of the greatest secrecy, two 
figures were discreetly admirred to the gardens of Government House 
in Madras. 

Outside, amid clouds of dust, squadrons of red'Coated se{>oy$ 
tramped along the hoc, broad military road which led from the coast 
towards the cantonments at St Thomas’s Mount. Waiting m rhc shade 
of the gates, shoals of hawkers drded around the crowds of petitioners 
and groups of onlookers who always collect in such places in India, 
besie^ng them with trays fuU of rice cakes and bananas, sweetmeats, 
oranges and 

Inside the gates, beyond the sentries, lay another world: seventy- 
five acres of green tropical parkland shaded by banana palms and tall 
tamarind trees, fltmboya, gulmohar and scented Raat-ki-Rani, the 
Queen of the Night Here there was no dust, no crowds and no noise 
but for birdsong - the inevitable chatter of mynahs and the occasional 
long, querulous, woody call of the koel - and the distant suck and 
crash of the breakers on the beach half a mile away. 

Ihe two %ires were led through the Government Gardens towards 
tte white classical garden house that the new Governor of Madras, 
Lori Clive, was in the process of rebuilding and enlarging. Here one 
of Ae two men was made to wait, while the other was led to a patch 
of sWe in the parkland, where three chairs had been arranged around 
» able. Before long. Lord Clive himself appeared, attended by his 
W Secretary, Mark Wilks. It was a measure of the sensitivity of 
w gathering that. unusuaUy for a period where nothing could be done 
wtiKmtagreatretimK of servants, aO three 




As Ciivc administered an oach> Wilks began to jot down a detailed 
record of the proceedings which still survives in the India Office 
Library: 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Clive having re<]iiired the presence 
of Lieut. Col Bowser at the Govemmenc Garden for the 
purpose of being examined on a subject of a secret and 
important nature, and having directed Captain M Wilks to 
attend his Lordship for the purpose of taking down the 
minutes of the examination, addressed Lieut. Co) Bowser 
in the following manner 

The object of the inquiry which 1 am about to institute 
involves considerations of great imponance to the national 
interest and character. I am therefore instructed by His 
Excellency the most Noble Governor General to impress 
this sentiment on your mind and to desire chat you prepare 
yourself to gi\'e such information on the subject as you 
possess with that accuracy which is becoming [to] the 
solemnity of the occasion. . 

The oath taken, Clive proceeded to explain to Bowser why he and 
his colleague, Major Orr, had been summoned four hundred and fifty 
miles from their regiments in Hyderabad to Madras, and why it was 
important that no one in Hyderabad should know the real reason for 
their journey. Clive needed to know the truth about the East India 
Company’s Resident at the court of Hyderabad, James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick. For two years now rumours had been in circulation, 
rumours which two previous inquiries — more informal, and far less 
searching - had failed to quash. 

Some of the stories circulating about Kirkpatrick, though perhaps 
enough to raise an eyebrow or two in Calcutta, were harmless enough. 
It was said that he had given up wearing English clothes for all but 
the most formal occasions, and now habitually swanned around the 
British Residency in what one surprised visitor had described as ‘a 
Musselman’s dress of the finest texture’. Another noted that Kirkpatrick 
had hennaed his hands in the manner of a Mughal nobleman, and 
wore Indian ‘mustachios . . . though in most other respects he is like 
an En^shman*.^ 
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These ccceotriciaes were, in themselves, hardly a matter for alarm, 
The British in India - particularly those at some disunce from the 
main presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay - had long 
adapted themselves to Mughal dress and customs, and although this 
had lately become a little unfashionable it was hardly something which 
on its own could affect a man’s career. It was certainly not enough to 
give rise to a major inquiry. But other chafes against Kirkpatrick were 
of a much more serious nature. 

Fifsdy, there were consistent reports that Kirkpatrick had, as Clive 
put it, 'connected himself with a female’ of one of Hyderabad’s leading 
noble families, The girl in question was never named in the official 
inquiry report, but was said to be no more than fourteen years old at 
the dme. Moreover she was a Sayyeda, a descendant of the Prophet, 
and thus, like all her clan, kept in the very strictest purdah- Sayyeds - 
especially Indian Sayyeds - were particubrly sensitive about the purity 
of their race and the chastity of their women. Not only were they 
strictly endogamous - in other words they could never marry except 
with other Sayyeds - in many cases Sayyed girls wotild refuse even to 
mix with pregnant women from outside, lest the unborn child in the 
stranger’s womb were to turn out to be male and thus unwittingly 
contaminate their purity.^ Despite these powerful taboos, and the 
precautions of her clan, the girl had somehow managed to become 
pregnant by Kirkpatrick and was recently said to have given birth to 
his child. 

Early reports in scurrilous Hyderabadi newsletters had claimed that 
Kirkpatrick had raped the girl, who was called Khair un>Ni$$a, then 
murdered a brother who had tried to stand in his way, There seemed 
to be a consensus that these accounts were malicious and inaccurate, 
but what was certain - and much more alarming for the Company — 
was that news of the pr^ancy had leaked out and had caused 
widespread unrest in Hyderabad. Vforse sdll, the girl’s grandfather was 
said to have 'expressed an indignation approaching to phrenzy at the 
indignity offered to the honour of his family by such proceedings, 
and had declared his intention of proceeding to the Mecca Masjid (the 
principal mosque of the dty)’.^ There he promised to raise the Muslims 
of the Deccan against the British, thus imperilling the British hold on 
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southern and central India at that most sensitive period when a 
Napoleonic army was still at large in Hgypt and feared to be 
contemplating an audacious attack on the British possessions of the 
subcontinent. 

Finally, and perhaps most shockingly for the authorities in Bengal, 
some said that Kirkpatrick had actually, formally, married the girl, which 
meant embracing Islam, and had become a practising Shi*a Musbm. 
These rumours about KJrkpatrick^s alleged new religious affiliation, 
combined with his undisguised sympathy for, and delight in, the 
Hyderabadi culture of his bride, had led some of his colleagues to 
wonder whether his political loyalties could still be depended on at all. 
More chan a year earlier, the young Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the future 
Duke of Wellington, had written to his elder brother Richard, the 
Governor General in Calcutta, expressing exactly this concern. As 
Commander in the neighbouring state of Mysore, Colonel Wellesley 
had heard reliable reports chat Kirkpatrick now seemed to be so solidly 
'under the influence* of the Hyderabadis that *it was to be expected 
that he would attend more to the objects of the Niaam*s court chan 
those of his own government* - that Kirkpatrick might, in other words, 
have *gone over* to the ocher side, to have become, to some extent, a 
double- agent. ^ 

The question of how to respond to these allegations was one chat 
the Governor General, Lord Wellesley,* had agonised over for some 
time. There were several complicating factors. Firstly, despite all the 
stones in circulation, Kirkpatrick had an excepdonal record in the East 
India Company’s Political (diplomatic) Service. Without a drop of 
blood being shed, he had succeeded in expelling the last serious French 
force from southern India and had successfully negodaied an important 
treaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad. This had, for the first time, 
brought the Ni2am*s vast dominions firmly into alliance with the British, 
so tipping the delicate balance of power in India firmly in Britain s 
favour. For this work Wellesley had, only a few months earlier, 
recommended Kirkpatrick to London for a baronetcy. 

But this was not the only complication. Kirkpatrick’s elder brother 

• B«foc« liOO. Richifd Colky Welk»ley w»» kflowo « Lord Motn\i,pon. Fox ih« 

purpose of <Urity and will b« referred «o rhtoughoui ax Urd WeUejley 
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William was one of the Governor General’s closest advisers in Calcutta, 
indeed was credited by WcUesky himself as being one of the principal 
architects of his policy. While WeQcsley was determined to find out 
the truth about the younger Kirkpatrick, he wished to do so, if possible, 
without alienating the elder. Finally, he knew it was goii^ to be difficult 
openly to invesdgare any of these sensitive stories without causing a 
major scandal, and possibly inflicting considerable damage on British 
interests not only in Hyderabad, but all over India. Yet the rumours 
were clearly too serious and too widespread to ignore. 

For all these reasons, Wellesley decided to fall back on the strategy 
of holding a secret inquiry in Madras, and there to solicit the sworn 
testimony of the two most senior British soldiers in Hyderabad, 
Lieutenant Colonel Bowser and Major Orr, both of whom had come 
into dose contact with Kirkpatrick, without either of them being close 
enough friends for their veracity to be compromised. 

It was not a perfect solution, especially as Wellesley did not much 
admire the new Governor of Madras, Edward, Lord Clive. He was 
the son of the more famous Robert Clive, whose victory at Plassey 
fbrty'fbur years earlier had begun the East India Company’s astonishing 
transformation from a trading company of often dubious solvency 
to a major imperial power with a standing army and territorial 
possessions far larger than those of the country which gave it birch. 
After their first meeting, Wellesley wrote that Clive was ‘a worthy, 
lealous, obedient dc gentlemanlike man of excellent temper; but neither 
of talents, knowledge, habits of business, or firmness equal to his 
present situation. How devil did he get here?*^ Yet VtWleslcy realised 
it would be impossible to conduct an inquiry in Calcutta without 
involving Kirkpatrick’s brother, and that there was little option but to 
delegate the job to Clive. 

Moreover, as the future of Britain’s relationship with the largest 
independent MusUm state in India now hinged at least partly on the 
exact details of Kirkpatrick’s reUtionship with the giri in question, it 
would cleariy be necessary during the course of the inquest to ask a 
series of the most intimate and searching questions. 

The whole business, WeUesIcy concluded, would no doubt prove 
hombly embarmsing for all concerned, and be much bener sorted 
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out by Clive in Madras. So, on 30 September 1801, Wellesley formally 
wrote to Lord CUve telling him to prepare a secret inquiry into 
Kirkpatrick's conduct, while simultaneously sending orders to 
Hyderabad for Bowser and Orr to be discreetly, and promptly, 
despatched to the coast. 

Over the course of the following few days Orr and Bowser 
answered, under oath, a series of questions of such intimate and explicit 
nature that the Brushed report must certainly be one of the most sexually 
revealing public documents to have survived from the East India 
Company’s India: to read it is to feel a slightly uneasy sensation akin to 
opening Kirkpatrick’s bedroom wirulows and peering in. 

The two witnesses, whose bright soldierly blushes are clearly visible 
through the formal lines of Captain Wilks's perfect copperplate 
handwriting, were asked how Kirkpatrick had come to meet and have 
an affair with a teenage Muslim noblewoman who was kept in strict 
purdah, especially when she was engaged to be married to another 
man. Was it Kirkpatrick or the g^tl who had taken the initiative; who 
seduced whom? When did they first sleep together? How often? When 
did it become a matter of public record? How did the story get out? 
What was the reaction in Hyderabad? The way the document is written 
- exactly like a modem trial report or Parliamentary Inquiry - heightens 
this sense of immediacy and familiarity; 

QutsHon: Do you understand that the young lady was 
seduced by the Resident, or do you rather believe that he 
became the dupe of the interested machinations of the 
females of her family? 

Answiri I cannot state to which of these suppositions the 
public opinion most inclines. It is said that the lady fell in 
love with the Resident, and that the free access very unusual 
in Mohammedan families which had been allowed to him 
by the females of that family may appear to confirm the 
opinion of design on their part. 

Qutstiw: What is the date of the first supposed intercourse 
between the Resident and the young lady? 
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Answer: I fust heard it whispered about the beginning of 
the year. Every day afterwards it became more publicly 
spoken of and universally believed until the period of the 
complaint. 


Parts of the story that unfolds through the p^s of the exairunadon 
are so strikingly modern that it is sometimes hard to believe it was 
written two hundred years ago. Ihere is much talk of the embarrassing 
pregnancy, the family's desperate attempts to procure an abortion, 
Kirkpatrick's last-minute intervention to stop the termination, and the 
girl's mother's heartfelt cry that if only the sectarian religious divisions 
which had plagued the whole affair did not exist, this man could have 
had her daughter In the same manner that he might have had her 
before the distinctions introduced by Musa (Moses], Isa Qesus) and 
Mohamed were known to the world'. There is also Kirkpatrick's 
unembarrassedly romantic declaration (relayed by Bowser) that 
'whatever might be the ultimate result of these investigations, he was 
determined never to desert the lady or her offspring*. The remoteness 
of history evaporates: these are immediately recognisable and familiar 
human situations. 

But, equally, reading through the report there are other moments 
when the sensation of familiarity dissolves and it is as if we ate back 


in some semi-mythical world of Scheherazade and theAnUan Nigb/r. 
we read of discreet interviews taking place through bamboo harem 
screens, of hunting expeditions where cheeuhs are let slip at grazing 
gazelles, of spies following palanquins through the bazaars, and of a 
threat by the girl's grandfather ‘to turn fakeer’ - become a wandering 
ascetic - as the only recourse to save the family honour. 

Above all, one is also confronted with the unexpected sight of a 
senior British official who was believed, not least by his Hydetabadi 
m-Uws, to be a practising Muslim, who routinely wore Indian clothes 
Md who - even before this liaison - dearly kept his own harem at the 
back of his house, complete with Mughal maidservants. 

a very surprisbg 

wrU » find in such dose and indmate association with official Mtish 
Indu. It IS certamly unfzmiliar to anyone who accepts at face value the 
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usual rigid caricature of the EngUshman in India » presented over and 
over again in films and cheap TV dramas, of the Imperialist Incarnate: 
the narrow-minded, ramrod-backed sahib in a sola topee and bristling 
moustache, dressing for dinner despite the heat, white raising a disdainful 
nose at both the people and the culture of India. 

Yei the more one probes in the records of the period, the more 
one realises that there were in fact a great many Europeans at this 
period who responded to India in a way that perhaps surprises and 
appeals to us today, by crossing over from one culture to the other, 
and wholeheartedly embracing the great diversity of late Mughal India. 

Beneath the familiar story of European conquest and rule in India, 
and the imposidcn of European ways in the heart of Asia, there always 
lay a far more Iniriguing and still largely unwritten story: the Indian 
conquest of the European im^inadon. At all times up to the nineteenth 
century, but perhaps especially during the period 1770 to 1830, there 
was wholesale interracial sexual exploration and surprisingly widespread 
cultural assimilation and hybridity: what Salman Rushdie — talking of 
modem muliiculturalism - has called ‘chutnification'. Virtually all 
Englishmen in India at this period Indianised themselves to some extent. 
Those who went further and converted to Islam or Hinduism, or 
made really dramatic journeys across cultures, were certainly always a 
minority; but they were probably nothing like as small a minority as 
we have been accustomed to expect. 

Throughout, one has a feebngthat people are being confronted by 
an entirely new type of problem as two very different worlds collide 
and come into intimate contact for ti>e first time. There arc no precedeno 
and no scripts: reading the letters, diaries and reports of the period, it 
is as if the participants are improvising their way through problems, 
prejudices, tensions and emotions that people have simply never 
experienced in this way before- 
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India has always had a strange way with her conquerors. In defeat, 
she beckons them in> then slowly seduces, assimilates and transforms 
them. 

Over the centuries, many powers have defeated Indian armies; but 
none has ever proved immune to this capacity of the subcontinent to 
somehow reverse the current of colonisation, and to mould those 
who anempT to subjugate her. So vast is India, and so uniquely resilient 
and deeply rooted are her intertwined social and religious institutions, 
that all foreign intruders are sooner or later either shaken off or 
absorbed. The Great Mughals, as one historian memorably observed, 
arrived in India from central Asia in the sixteenth century as 'ruddy 
men in boots'; they left it four centuries later 'pale persons in petdcoars'.^ 
Undl the 1 830s, there was every sign that India would have as dramatic 
a transforming effect on the Europeans who followed the Mughals. 
Like all the foreigners before them, it seemed that they too would be 
e^ortlessly absorbed. 

This 'crossing over' was a process that dated from the very beginning 
of the European presence in India. The Portuguese were the first to 
make the transition. After the conquest of Goa in 1510- some sixteen 
years before the arrival of the Mughals in north India - the Portuguese 
commander Afonso de Albuquerque made a point of ordering his 
men to marry the widows of the Muslim defenders they had massacred 
during the taking of the city. Albuquerque himself presided at the 
weddings of these ‘fair Mooresses of pleasing appearance'^ and 
provided them with dowries. The fair Mooresses were then forcibly 
converted to Christianity, and after baptism, many were made to receive 
the rudiments of the Catholic futh. But this crude attempt at forcc- 
foeding unadulterated Portuguese culture to India proved as short- 
lived, and as unsuccessful, as previous attempts to impose unadulterated 
Turkish, Sassanian Persian or Greek culture had been during the 
preceding centuries. 

^ the coune of the next 6% yeus. the women, the enviionment 
wd the sheet distance of Goa from Europe aU worked on the new 
"fivals. so that graduaUy. generation by generation, the conquistadors 
began abandoning the ways of Portugal and taking on instead the 

custoim of IiKiia. Already, by the time die Portuguese Inquisition arii^ 
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in India in 1560, Goa much more closely resembled the Mughal capitals 
of Delhi and Agra than it did Usbon or any city in Portugal. As one 
shocked Jesuit reporied back to Rome, ‘the Inquisition is more 
necessary in these parts than anywhere else, since all the Christians here 
live t^echer with the Muslims, the Jews and the Hindus and this causes 
laxness of conscience in persons residing therein. Only with the curb 
of the Inquisition will they live a good life.' 

By 1 560, the Portuguese grandees of Goa dressed ostentatiously in 
silks, shielding themselves with umbrellas, never leaving their houses 
except accompanied by vast retinues of slaves and servants. Travellers 
reported how the Goan aristocracy kept harems and chat even the 
Christian women wore Indian clothes inside the house and lived as if 
in purdah, ‘little scene abroad'.^ If they had to go out, they did so 
veiled or in modestly covered palanquins. 

Their menfolk chewed betel nut, ate rice (but only with their right 
hand) and drank arrack; they rubbed themselves with *sweet sanders',^^ 
and their hospital doctors prescribed the old Hindu panacea of cow's 
urine three dmes a day to their patients ‘in order to recover their colour, 
one glass in the morning, one at midday, and one in the evening’.^ ^ 
They drank water from the pot in the Indian fashion ‘and touch it not 
with iheif mouths, but the water running from the spout fallech into 
their mouthes, never spilling a drop . . . and when any man commeth 
newly from Portingall, and then beginneth to drink after this manner, 
because he is not used to this Idnde of drinking, he spillcth it in his 
bosome, wherein they uke great pleasure and laugh at him, calling 
him Reynol, which is a name given in jest to such as ncwlic come from 
Portingall'.’^ 

Even the ecclesiastical esublishment showed signs of taking on the 
ways of its Indian environment from 15S5 a bizarre edict was issued 
commanding that only Indo-Portuguese with Brahminical (Hindu 
priestly) blood would be accepted In the colony's seminaries to tram 
for the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church: ‘all this they have 
learned and received from the Indian heathens.’ wrote a surprised Dutch 
traveller, Jan van Linschoten, ‘which have had these customs of long 
dme.*’^ 
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By 1 642. the governor of the Dutch East India Company Anthony 
van Diemen could report that 'most of the Portuguese in India look 
upon diis region as their fetherland. and think no more about Portugal. 
'Htey drive little or no trade thither, but concent themselves with port 
CO port trade as if they were nadves and had no other country/'^ His 
compatriot, van Linschoten. came to the same conclusion: The 
posteride of the Pordngales. both men and women, doe seeme to be 
nacurad Indians, both in colour and in f^hion/^ ^ 

These early descriptions of Indo-Poctuguese culture set the cone 
for what was to come over the next three hundred years, in a wide 
range of encounters between different Indian peoples and various 
colofual intruders. It is clear from the start that what was happening 
was not so much a wholesale subsdtudon of one culture for another, 
so much as a complex process of fusion. Indo 'Portuguese society 
was neither purely Portuguese nor wholly Indian, but a hybrid mixture 
of the two: a European template adapted to the climate and social 
mores of India, or. from the opposite perspective, an Indian 
environment dnet with European insdtucions. Indo- Portuguese 
architecture and an amalgam of increasingly Indianised European 
cultural importadons. The Portuguese in India, and their Indo- 
Portuguese descendants, did not leave one culture to inhabit another, 
so much as live in both at the same dmc. accommodadng in their 
oudook and lifestyles rival ways of livir^ in and looking at the world. 

To the Dominican fathers of the Goan Inquisition, of course, this 
process of accuJeuradon was always unacceptable. Any signs that Hindu 
customs were being followed in a Christian house were enough to get 
the endre family and their servants arrested and put to torture. A Lise 
was drawn up by the Inquisidon of banned Indian practices, which 
can now act for the social historian as a useful index of the different 
ways in which the Portuguese picked up the habits, tastes and 
supersddoos of their Indian neighbours. 

^uded in this list are such shockingly heretical practices as 'cooking 

rice without salt as the Hindus are accustomed to do’, wearing a dboti 
(Joincloth) or cAjtf (short, often transparent Indian bodice), and refusing 
to cat pork. Even certain trees, plants and vegetables were proscribed. 
It was forbidden, for example, to grow a TUsi plant, considered by 
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majiy Hindus (o be a talisman against the Evil Eye/ 

Perhaps partly because of the Inquisition, a surprisingly large number 
of Portuguese made the decision to emigrate from Portuguese territory 
and seek their fortunes at different Indian courts, ustially as gunners or 
cavalrymen. Again this was a process whose origins dated from the 
very beginning of the Portuguese presence in India: in 1498, on his 
famous first fourncy to India, Vasco da Gama found that there were 
already some Italian mercenaries in the employ of the various rajahs 
on the Malabar coast; and before he turned his prow homewards two 
of his own crew had left him to join the Italians in the service of a 
Malabar rajah for higher wages. Sixty years later, by 1 565, according 
to the Portuguese chronicler Barros, there were at least two thousand 
Portuguese fighting in the armies of different Indian princes. By the 
early seventeenth century, another Portuguese writer thought the 
number must have reached at least five thousand.'^ 

The men who "went over' were often from the very margins of 
Portuguese sodety. The>' were attracted by the remarkable religious 
fKcdom of India, and also by the better prospects, and higher and more 
regular pay. Others were no doubt lured from Portuguese service by the 
delights of a sodety in which slavery, concubinage and polygamy were 
widespr^d and entirely accepted, and where they could emubte the curious 
figure some British sailors encountered at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century livir^ it up on the Moluccas Vith as many women as he pleasech 
... he will sing and dance all day long, near hand naked . , , and will be 
drunk two days tc^cther*.*® By contrast, conditions of service in the Goan 
army were very hanh, especially during the monsoon rains, when inactive 
soldiers, unhoused and often unpaid, could be seen wandering the red 
earth roads of Goa "seeking alms’.*® 
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Whatever the reason, many thousands of Europeans took service 
in Indian courts all over the subcontinent. Nor was it just the Portuguese. 
At the height of the Mughal Empire, so many Europeans took service 
in the Mughal army that a special suburb was built for them outside 
Delhi called Firing Pura (Foreigners* Town). The inhabitants of Firingi 
Pura included renegade Portuguese, Englishmen and French, many of 
whom chose to convert to Islam, and who formed a distinct Firingi 
(or Bireigners*) regiment under a Frenchman titled Farrashish Khan.^ 
Tht Mughal s had no monopoly on these renegades: their rivals, the 
four great Deccani Muslim sultanates that controlled much of southern 
and centra] India, were also keen to make use of their services. Attached 
TO the Adil Shahi coun of Bijapur, for example, there was Gon^alo 
Vaz Coutinho, formerly a powerful landowner in Goa, who was 
imprisoned on a murder charge before escaping to Bifapur where he 
converted to Islam. Here he was given ‘lands with great revenues, 
where he remained as a perfect Moor, with his wife and children*.^^ 

It was also often to these sultanates of the Deccan that English 
renegades tended to make their way when, a century later, la^e 
numbers of Englishmen first started arriving in India. An eyewitness 
account of one of the earliest defections was written by the early 
English trader Nicholas Withington. His account gives a clear picture 
of the number of independent Europeans on the loose in India at the 
begnning of the seventeenth century, all of them intent on making 
their fortunes and quite prepared, if necessary, to change and change 
again their clothes, their political alle^ance and their religion. It also 
shows the dangers that were inherent in undc^oing circumcision •• 
the biggest single obstacle for many potential converts to Islam, There 
came likewise unto us one that had formerlye rune awaye from our 
shippes to the Portungales, and agayne from them to us,* wrote 
Widiingion. 

In this way passing through the Decannes countiye, he was 
perswaded by another En^hmen (that was turned Moore 
and lived there) to tume Moore; which hec did and was 
circumsiaed, the Kinge allowinge him 7s 6d per daye and 
his dictt at the Kinge’s own table; but within cighte dayes 
after his cirumsizion he dyed. 
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Likewise another of our companie, (a tnimpeterj called 
Robert Truilye . . . went to [the] Decanne to the King 
thereof, carryioge along with him a Germayne for his 
interpritor that understoode the language; and coming there, 
offred boche to turne Moores, which wa$ kyndlye accepted 
by the Kinge. So Truilye was circumsized, and had a newe 
name given to him and a great allowance ^ven to him by 
the King, with whom he continued. But they cominge to 
cutt the Germayne, founde that hee had ben formerly 
circumcised (as he was once in Persia) but thought no we 
to have deceaved the Deccannes, whoe, fyndinge him 
allreddy a Moore, would not give him entertaynment; soe 
hee retorned to Agra and gott himselfe into the service of 
a Frenchman, and is turned Chrysdan againe, going usually 
CO Mass with his master ... So there is with the King of 
the Decannc fower Englishcmen which are turned Moores, 
and divers Porcungales ailsoe.^ 

From the margins of their own society, these early European 
renegades became important mediators between the world of Europe 
and the world of India. They also demonstrated the remarkable 
porousness and fluidicy of the fronber which separated the twa From 
the mid- sixteenth century, with the advent of wholesale defections 
from Portuguese Goa, followed a century later by a new wave of 
renegades from the British East India Company bridgehead at Surat 
in Gujerat, the borderlands of colonial India had taken up the role 
they would continue to occupy over the next three hundred years: as 
spaces where categories of identity, ideas of national loyalcy and 
relations of power were often flexible, and where the possibilities for 
self- transformation were, at least potentially, limitless. 


Vf'bite Mngbals 


Contrary to the Imperial mythology propagated by the Victorians, 
the British were initially no more immune than any other nation to 
the social forces that transformed the Portuguese in India. Indeed it 
was one of the distinguishing marks of the ragtag assortment of 
Engbshmen who first ventured into the Mughal Empire during the 
seventeenth century that they excelled in accommodating themselves 
TO what must at first have appeared ro them a profoundly foreign 
society. 

Unlike the Portuguese, who usually came out to Goa with the 
intention of setding in India for good, the Engbsh did in general 
envisage returning home at the end of their postings, and this 
profoundly affected the way they looked at the country in which they 
lived.* Nevertheless, the success of the East India Company in its 
formative years depended as much on contacts across the bnes of 
tact and religion as it did on any commercial acumen, and to varying 
extents the traders, soldiers, diplomats and even the clergymen who 
ventured eastwards had bttlc choice but to embrace Mughal India. 
Nor should this tendency surprise usr from the wider perspective of 
world history, what is much odder and much more inexplicable is the 
tendency of the late-ninetecnth -century British to travel to, and rule 
over, nearly a quarter of the globe, and yet remain resolutely untouched 
by virtually all the cultures with which they came into contact. 

There was, however, nothing very new in this crossing of cultures. 
Engbsh merchants trading in the Middle East had been mixing with 
Muslims and converting to Islam for centuries.^ Much of the initial 
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conucc between Britain and the wider Islamic world took place against 
a background of sevcnteenth'Century naval skiitnishes, where Muslim 
technological superiority at sea led to the capture and sinking of large 
numbers of British vessels. Between 1609 and 1616 it was reported 
that 466 English ships were attacked by Ottoman or Barbary galleys, 
and (heir crews led away in chains. By May 1 626 there were mote than 
five thousand British captives in the city of Algiers and a further 1 500 
in Sail, and fnuidc arrangements were being made in London to redeem 
them *\tst they foUow the example of others and (urn Turk*. 

By (he 1620s the Turkish naval presence was no longer confined to 
the Mediterranean, and had extended its reach into the waters of the 
Bridsh Isles: in August \ 625, The Turks took out from the Church of 
*‘Munmgesca“ in Mounts' Bay (Cornwall] about 60 men, women and 
children, and carried them away capdves.'^ What was more worrying 
still were reports (hat some of these raids were being led by En^shmen 
who had converted to Islam and ^turned Turk': for example, in 
September 1645 seven ships *from Barbary’ landed in Cornwall and 
(heir crews were led inland ‘by some renegade of (his country'.^* 

It was reports that very targe numbers of British captives were 
converdng to Islam (hat really rattled the Stuart authorities. Worse still, 
while some of these conversions were forced, many were clearly not* 
and British travellers of the period regularly brought back tales of 
their compatriots who had ‘donned the turban' and were now 
prospering in the Islamic world: one of the most powerful Ottoman 
eunuchs during the late sixteenth century, Hasan ^a, was the former 
Samson Rowlie from Great Yarmouth,** while in Algeria the 'Moorish 
Kings Executioner* turned out to be a former butcher from Exeter 
called ‘Absalom* (Abd-es*Salaam).** E<iuaUy. a encountered 

by some Enghsh travellers first in Constantinople, then later in Aden, 
was described as ‘a Turk, but a Comishman born',*’ There was also 
the Ottoman general known as ‘Inglia Musupha': in fact a Swttish 
Campbell who had embraced Islam and joined the Janissaries. 
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The English Ambassador to the Ottoman court, Sir Thomas Shirley, 
purported to have little time for these renegades, describing them as 
^loagues, H the skumme of people, whyche being villaines and aethiests 
are fledde to the Turke for succour de releyffe*. But his reaction is 
undoubtedly as much a reflecdon of En^sh anxiety and insecurity at 
this period as it is of any incipient Imperial arrc^ance. Certainly those 
who *rurned Turk* seemed to include a fairly wide cross'secdon of 
Bridsb society, including arms dealers and money counterfeiters, sea 
captains and soldiers of fortune as well as a ^trumpeter’, ‘divers English 
^demen* working as pirates out of the North African Barbary Coast, 
and a lone Englishwoman who became one of the wives of the Dey 
of Algiers” 

As Shirley pointed out in one of his despatches, the more dme 
Englishmen spent in the East, the closer they moved to adopdng the 
manners of the Muslims: ‘Conuenation with in fide lies doeth mutch 
corrupte/ he wrote. *Many wylde youthes of all nationes, as well 
Englishe as others ... in euerye 3 yeere that they staye in Turkye they 
loose one article of theyre faythe.’* Islam overcame the English more 
by its sophisdeauon and power of attraction than by the sword: in 
1606 even the English Consul in Egypt, Benjamin Bishop, converted 
and promptly disappeared from public records.^^* 

It was thus very much with the weary expectation that large 
numbers of English traders were bound to tempted to swap 
religions and cultures, and to desert the Company in order to join 
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Mughal service, ihat the tirst British treaty with the Mughal Empire 
wa$ drawn up in 1616. Its author, the Jacobean ambassador Sir 
Thomas Roe, was quite clear about the potential danger posed 
to the Company by the defection of renegades, and insisted as point 
eight of the treat)' that all *English h^igitives were to be deUvered 
up to the factor)’*.' The Mughal Prince Khurram - later Shah Jehan - 
disputed this article - *a stand was made against the surrender 
of any Englishman who might turn Moor* - but Roe stood firm, 
reabsing from his experience of the Ottoman Middle East the crucial 
importance of the provision. In the end, according to the report sent 
back to England, the vital 'point was yielded to the ambassador’s 
insistence’.^^ 



The great Mughal port of Surat on the coast of Gujerat was the focus 
for the first contacts between British traders and the peoples of the 
Mughal Empire. Here the British ‘factors* as they called themselves, 
inhabited a building that combined elements of both an Oxbridge 
college and a Mughal caravanserai- On one hand, the day started with 
prayers and ended at a communal meal presided over by both the 
President and the Chaplain, whose job it was to monitor the behaviour 
of the factors, ensure regular anendance at chapel and prevent un- 
Christian behaviour. On the other hand, this cosy English collegiate 
scene took place within a Moor’s building*, and after dinner the facton 
could wash and unwind in a ‘hummum*^ (Turkish bath). In the absence 
of European goods, the factors quickly adapted themselves to die 
material culture of India, and vety soon such specificaUy Indian luxun» 
a$ ‘a betle box, two pi^anes [from the Hindi a spittoon), and 
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a rosewater botde' begin to turn up in the inventories of the factories.^ 

The best descriptions of the daily life of the Surat factory are 
contained in travel accounts, for although the official correspondence 
of the factors is almost entirely extant/ most of the letters are 
concerned with the minutiae of trade and touch only very obliquely 
on the way the fectors are actually living their daily lives. Yet occasionally 
there are hints as to the d^ee to which the factors are adapting 
themselves to the world outside their wails. 

One such slip occurs in 1630 when President William Methwold 
admits that the Actors have almost completely given up using the 
Western drugs that the Company was in the habit of sending out to 
Surat, preferring to take the advice of local Mughal doctors; The 
utility of the drugs is not to be doubted.' writes Methwold, *but being 
farr fecht and longe kept, applied by an unskilful hand, without the 
consideration of the temprature of a mans body by the alteration of 
climats, they perad venture have small or contrary effects.* Rather 
sheepishly he then admits: Svee for our parts doe hold that in things 
indifferent it is safest for an Englishman to Indianize. and. so 
conforming himselfe in some measure to the diett of the country, the 
ordinarie phisick of the country will bee the best cure when any 
sicknesse shall overtake him*.^ 

Only when an articulate traveller turns up is it suddenly possible to 
colour in the hard commercial outlines revealed in these carefully 
phrased public letters. John Albert de Mandelslo. the Ambassador of 
the Duke of Hobtein. visited the English factory at around the same 
time as President Methwold was writing his medical letter to London. 
His account reveals that despite the attempts of the factors to portray 
their establishment as a sort of sober, pious outpost of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, washed up on the shores of Gujerat. the life of the factors 
was in faa much mote lively than anyone was prepared to let on to 
London. The faaors may have kept to the rule that they should remain 
unmarried - indeed there is only one reference in the earliest years to 
a factor formally marrying an Indian girl, and that caused a major 
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scandal* - but this did not stop them dressing in Indian clothes and 
being serenaded of an evening by troupes of Mughal dancing girls 
and courtesans. North of Surat, the Bridsh had rented a ^lodge’ attached 
to a garden comb, or as Mandelslo puts it, *a mausoleum of a person 
of quality of the country*. One evening during Mandelslo*s visit, the 
factors drove out, and after first taking *two or three turns about the 
garden* they - presumably well out of sight of their Chaplain - laid on 

the greatest entertainment imaginable, and to come to the 
height of that country*s endearments, they sent for some 
Benjaa women, who were very desirious to see my cloaths, 
which I soil wore after the Ctrmant fashion, though the 
En^tish and Dukb who are settled in the Indies go ordinarily 
according to the mode of the country, and would have 
obliged me to put them off; but perceiving I was unwilling 
CO do it, and withal that 1 made some di^ieulcy to accept 
of the profers they made me to strip themselves naked, 
and to doe anything that I would expect from persons of 
their sex and profession, they seem’d to be very much 
troubled, and so went away.^ 


The further the factors went from the Engbsh base in Surat, the 
more they found themselves adapting to Indian ways. At the end of 
the seventeenth century Job Chamock, the founder of Calcutta, 
adopted the Bengali married a Hindu gjrl whom he allegedly 

saved from the funeral pyre of her first husband- The story is told in 
one of the first English travel books about India, Alexander Hamilton^ 
NewA«ount of ibt East Indier. 

Mr Channoek choosing the Ground of the Colony, where 
it now is, reigned more absolute than a ?^joh - . . The 
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country about being overspread with the Custom 

of Wives burning with their deceased Husbands is also 
practiced here. Mr Cbann^ek went one Time with his 
ordinary guard of Soldiers, to sec a young widow act that 
tragical Catastrophe, but he was so smitten with the Widow’s 
Beauty, chat he sent his guards to take her by Force from 
her Executioners, and conducted her to his own Lodgings. 

They lived lovingly many Years, and had several childrcn. 

At length she died, after he had settled in C^aOta^ but instead 
of converting her to Cbristiani^, she made him a Proselyte 
to Paganism, and the only Part of Christiania that was 
remarkable in him, was burying her decently, and he built a 
Tomb over her, where all his Life after her Death, he kept 
the anniversary Day of her Death by sacrificing a Cock on 
her Tomb, after the Pagan Manner.^^ 

It was in the Mughal capital of Agra, however, chat the factors 
found themselves most profoundly challenged both by the might and 
prosperity of the Mughal Empire, and by the seductive elegance of 
Mughal civilisation at its zenith. According to one of them, *heere in 
the heart of the city we live after this country in manner of meat, 
drink and apparel ... for the most part after the custom of this place, 
sitting on the ground, at our meat or discourse. The rooms are in 
general covered with carpets and with great, high round cushions to 
lean on.’“ One of the very first English envoys, William Hawkins, 
even accepted a wife offered to him by the Emperor and *in his howse 
used altogether the customes of the Moores or Mahomenns, both in 
his meate and drinke and other customes. and would seeme to bee 
discontent if all men did not the like . . . he was very fickle in his 
resolucion, as alsoe of his rcl%ton*.^ 

It was not long before one of these fiictors made a formal conver- 
Sion, On 5 April 1649, Francis Breton, the East India Company's most 
senior official in Asia, took up his quill and began to write a letter to 
the Directors back home. He bad some bad news to break: ‘And heerc 
we wish CO our penn might bee sylent,' he wrote, ^ut to our griefc it 
must imparte unto you a sad story, itt tending not only ro the losse of 
a man but the dishonour of our nation, and (which is incomparably 
worse) of our Christian profession; occasioned in by ye damned 
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apostacyof one of your servants, Josua Blackwelle/ 

Breton went on to describe how after prayers one S\inday, Blackwell 
had 'privately conveighed himselfe to the Governor of ye citry, who, 
being prepaired, with the Qa2i [judge or senior lawyer] and others 
attended his comein^ before whome hec most wickedly and desperately 
renounced his Christian faith and professed himself a Moore, was 
immediately circumcised, and is irrecoverably lost*.* 

Blackwell was only twenty- three, the son of ‘the King’s Grocer’ at 
the Court of $t James. He had left home at the age of seventeen and 
early on had been sent to oversee the East India Company’s trading 
post at the Mughal court. It was an imponani appointment, for this 
was the apex of India’s Mughal golden age, and from Agra the 
Emperor Shah Jehan ruled an empire that covered most of India, all 
of Pakistan and great chunks of Afghanistan; across the river from 
the small English commtinity, the great while dome of the Taj Mahal 
was already rising from its plinth above the River Jumna. Blackwell 
was ambitious, and he knew that the wealth of the Mughal Emperor 
surpassed that of any prince in Europe; moreover the sheer size, 
sophisiicadon and beauty of the Mughal capital at this point could not 
but profoundly challenge any notions Blackwell may ever have 
entertained of the superiority of Christendom. The pain of 
circumcision, he reckoned, was a small price to pay for gaining access 
to such a bountiful fount of patronage.* The letters sent after Blackweb 
by his colleagues axe explicit about his motives, namely: ‘idle hopes of 
worldly preferments’ and ’the vaine suggestions of the Devill’ which 
led him to hope for rapid enrichment.^^ As far as the other factors 
were concerned, it was ambition, not religious conviction, that led 
Blackwell to cross. 

Blackwell was soon joined by many more British renegades, most 
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of whom headed into the sendee of the Deccani sultanates. In 1654, 
twenty- three East India Company servants deserted Surat in a single 
mass breakout- Others soon followed, having first run amok in Surat 
in the manner of many later groups of English hooligans on a night 
out abroad: Their private whorings, dninkcncsse and such like ryotts 
. . , breaking open whorehouses and rackehowses (i.e. arrack bars] 
have hardened the hearts of the inhabitants against our very names,’ 
wrote a weary William Methwold. Lirdc wonder that the British were 
soon being reviled in the streets Svith the names of Ban-chude and 
Betfy-chude^ which my modest language will not interpren'.^^ 

As with the Portuguese before them, the willingness of so many 
Britons to defect to the Mughais was partly a refiecdon of the di^sdng 
conditions in which the British kept their ordinary soldiers and sailors, 
many of whom had not chosen to come to India of their own volition 
in the first place. The correspondence of the Madras Council is often 
full of complaints that the recruits the Company was sending out to 
India were the lowest derrirus of British society: 'It is not uncommon 
to have them out of Newgate (prison], as several have confessed,’ 
reads one letter, ’those however we can keep pretty much in order. 
But of late we have had some from Bedlam 

margins 

of British society, had little reason to feel any particular loyalry to the 
flag of a trading company owned by rich London merchants, and to 
such people the prospects offered by Mughal service often proved 
irresistible. In the 1670s the British were disturbed to discover that the 
Mughais had set up an active netwoilc of covert recruiting agents in 
Bombay, and by the 16808 such was their success that Charles II of 
England found it necessary to call home from India ‘all Englishmen in 
indigenous service chere’.*^ Few heeded his words. By the end of the 
century desertion had become a critical problem for the Company as 
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more and mote Britons fled into Indian service, sometimes to the 
Mughal court, but increasingly, like the trumpeter Robert Truliye, to 
the rich and tolerant sultanates of Bi|apur and Golconda which between 
them still controlled much of southern and central India. 

This Deccani context is significant, for the great city states of the 
Deccan - like those of their contemporaries in Renaissance Italy - 
were always more eclectic and open to outsiders than even the 
cosmopolitan Imperial Mughal court in Agra. Reladons between Hindtis 
and Muslims had always been easier in the Deccan than in the more 
polarised north, and it had loi^ been a Deccani tradition that the Hindu 
kings of Vifayanagar should make the gesture of dressing in public in 
Islamic court costume/^ while every Muslim sultan in the region made 
a point of employing a Hindu Chief Minister. 

Into this ethnic and religious confusion was thrown a fantasde influx 
not just of Portuguese and other European mercenaries, but also galleys 
full of Middle Eastern immigrants who arrived at the Deccani ports 
direct from Persia, the Yemen and Egypt- These Middle Eastern 
immigrants rumed the Deccan into the greatest centre of Arabic learning 
and bterary composition outside the Levant, and brought with them a 
taste for the dlework of the Ottomans and the architectural innovations 
of Pe rs ia and Transoxiana . 

This hybridity is immediately apparent in Deccani paintings. Typical 
is a minianire painted by Rahim Deccani around 1670,^ On one side 
a prince is shown seated in profile wearing Deccani court dress; on 
the other are two female attendants, one playing a vina, the other looking 
on. bare-bellied. her dark nipples visible through the light covering of 
a diaphanous silk fMi. So far no surprises: it is a conventional 
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scveotccfith-ccntury Indian garden scene, an arcadia of cultivated 
indulgence. But placed in the centre of the picture is a fourth courtesan, 
wearing gorgeous silk knickefoockers and the plumed, wide-brimmed 
hat and tumbling locks of a Jacobean dandy; at her feet 1$ an Indian 
rendering of a King Charles spaniel. She serves her prince wine in a 
European glass. 

A miniature where the world of Shah Jehan*s harem comes into 
collision with the wardrobe of Guy Fawkes indicates the astonishingly 
eclectic tone of the Deccani courts, and helps explain why so many 
Europeans found themselves so easily absorbed into the ethnically 
composite Elites of the region. Here former Portuguese artillerymen 
might fold themselves in court beside Persian poets and calligraphers, 
turbaned Afghan warlords, reformed Shiraai sailors, ex-camel 
cavalrymen from the Hadramaut, renegade French jewellers and, not 
least, a smattering of newly ennobled English trumpeters. 

Hie courts of the Deccan retained this ability to seduce and assimilate 
outsiders. One hundred and fifty years after Robert Trullye was 
circumcised at the court of Golconda, James Achilles Kirkpatrick 
submitted to the same operation in the court of the dynasty which 
succeeded the Qutb Shahis: the Asaf Jahi Nizams of Hyderabad. 



It was the long campaign of conquest against the Deccan sultanates, 
begun in 1636 by Shah Jehan and completed half a century later by 
Aurangzeb in 1687, that fotally overstretched the Mughal Empire, 
initiating its gradual 1 50-ycar-long decline. This in turn created a vast 
vacuum of power at the hean of India - a vacuum that some among 
the British were determined to fill. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, as British power steadily 
increased, and that of the Mughals gradually declined, the incentives 

to cross cultures for financial bettement steaddy dim^ 

open conversions w Islam seem to have become correspondingly less 
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common. But in India at least, as the East India Company slowly 
transformed itself from a mercantile organisation into a colonial 
government, discreet conversions did continue, albeit for rather 
different motives: by the late eighteenth cenniry conversion was usually 
a precondition for marriage to any well-born Muslim lady.*^ 

There were also a signiHcam number of forced conversions. 

1780 and 1784, following the disastrous British defeat by 
Tipu Stiltan of Mysore at the Battle of Pollilur, seven thousand British 
men, along with an unknown number of women, were held captive 
by Tipu in his sophi sdeated fortres s o f Seringapaiam . * Of these over 
three hundred were circumcised and given Muslim names and 
clothes.^ Even more humiliatingly, several British regimental drummer 
boys were made to weargAi^nr entemm the court as dancing 

girls.^^ At the end of ten years’ captivity, one of these prisoners, James 
Scurry, found that he had fo^onen how to sit in a chair or use a knife 
and fork; his Engbsh was ‘broken and confused, having lost all its 
vernacular idiom’, his skin had darkened to the ‘swarthy complexion 
of Negroes', and he found he actively disliked wearing European 
clothes.^ This was the ultimate colonial nightmare, and in Its most 
unpalatable form: the captive preferring the ways of his captors, the 
coloniser colonised. 

Nevertheless, during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, around 
the time that James Kirkpatrick first arrived in India, British power 
was growing steadily, and with it the attitudes of the British Jo India 
were beginning to change loa With their new confidence and growing 
power, the British cities of the coast were becoming more and more 
un-Indian: every year new English theatres and libraries were being 
buUt alongside churches modelled on St Martin-in-thc-Fields. Engbsh 
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newspapers were opened, En^sh card games were played and English 
balls and masquerades were thrown, Iht Freemasons opened a Lodge, 
the Old Etonians started an annual cricket match, and by 1774 there 
was even a Calcucu Hunt Club.^* It was not an immediate or complete 
change, and throughout the eighteenth century elements of the old 
incerculturaJ hybridity continued. Indian dress, for example, remained 
popular in private and in informal public situations, as a form of 
casual ‘undress* (as it was then called). Until the 1770s it was not 
unknown even for members of the Council in Calcutta to wear it for 
meetings; apart from anything else it was. of course, much better suited 
to the climate/ 

The ease with which so many Company servants continued to take 
on Indian ways is in part a reflection of the receptive age at which so 
many of them arrived in India; according to the statutes of the East 
India Company no one was allowed to join after the age of sixteen, 
so that any official who had reached the age of thirty had usually spent 
at least half his bfe in India. As the disapproving British missionary the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan put it. expressing the fears and anxieties of 
many generations of Imperial and rel^ous offtcials in Britain: ‘What 
was to be looked for in a remote and extensive Empire, administered 
in all its parts by men, who came out boys, without the plenitude of 
instruction of English youth in learning, morals, or religion; and who 
were kt loose on their arrival amidst native licentiousness, and educated 
amidst confUcting superstitions?*^^ 

Yet for all this an important distinction was beginning to develop 
between the British who lived in the increasingly European ambience 
of the three coastal cities and those who lived in - and to varying 
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extents became part of- the real Indian India beyond the walls of the 
Presidency towns. The degree to which an individual was exposed to 
this very different and initially very foreign world depended increasin^y 
on where he was posted » just as the extent to which he reacted to such 
influences was determined by his individual sympathies and 
temperament. 

As before, the greatest transformations took place amongst chose 
completely cut off from European society, notably those East India 
Company officials who were posted to the more distant Indian courts. 
James Kirkpatrick's counterpart as British Resident in Delhi was the 
Boston-born Sir David Ochtcriony, an old friend of Kirkpatrick’s elder 
brother William. Ochterlony was a man already well used to walking 
the cultural faultlines between different worlds. His father was a 
Highland Scot who had settled in Massachusetts. When the American 
Revolution broke out, the family fled to Canada, and thence to London 
where David entered the Company’s army in 1T77. He never returned 
CO the New World, and having made India his home vowed never to 
leave. 

When in the Indian capital, Ochterlony liked to be addressed by his 
full Mughal title, Nasir-ud-Daula (Defender of the State), and to live 
the life of a Mughal gendeman: every evening all thirteen of his consorts 
used to process around Delhi behind their husband, each on the back 
of her own elephant.^ With his fondness for hookahs and nautch girls 
and Indian costumes, Ochterlony amaaed Bishop Reginald Heber, the 
Anglican Primate of Calcutta, by receiving him sitting on a divan 
•wearing a and pegrf while being fanned by servants holding 
peacock-feather fmnkhas. To one side of Ochtcriony’s own tent was 
the red silk harem tent where his women slept, and on the other 
side the encampment of his daughters, all, according to the Bishop, 
•hung around with red cloth and thus fenced in from the eyes of the 
profane*. 

Ochterlony’s cortege, which the Bishop later spotted on the move 
through the country of Rajputana, was equally remarkable; There was 
a considerable number of horses, elephants, palanquins and coveted 
fhatem] carriages.’ wrote Heber. ‘(long lines of regular army sepoys^ 
and I should guess forty or fifty irregulars, on horse at»d foot, armed 
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with spears and matchlocks of all possible forms; the string of camels 
[and elephants] was a very lof^ one . . . [it might have been] an Eastern 
prince travelling. Sir David himself was in a carriage and four. He is a 
tall and pleasing looking old man, but was so wrapped up in shawls « 
Kincob fur and a Mogul furred cap* that his face was all that was 
visible ... He has been absent from his home country about 54 years; 
he has there neither friends nor relations* and he has been for many 
years habituated to Eastern habits and parade. And if he shows no 
sign of retiring and returning to Britain who can wonder that he 
clings to the only country in the world where he can feel himself at 
home?*^ 

Every bit as assimilated into their Indian surroundings were those 
European mercenaries who fought for Indian rulers. A pair of Irish 
mercenaries who both came out to India in the rmd>eighteenth century 
as common seamen* and who separately jumped ship and worked 
their way across India training the sepoys of Indian rulers* show how 
far these transformations could ga 

Thomas 1-egge, from Donaghadee in Ulster* developed an interest 
in Indian alchemy and divination and ended his days as a fakir living 
naked in an empty tomb in the deserts of Rajasthan outside Jaipur. He 
had travelled through central India and Hindustan to Sindh* occasionally 
taking up work as a cavalry officer and cannon-maker* before heading 
on again up the Indus into the Pamirs and exploring Kabul and 
Badakshan. At some point he returned to India where he married a 
granddaughter of Pavierde Silva* a celebrated Portuguese astrologer 
who was sent out to India by the King of Portv^al to advise Maharajah 
Jai*Su^ of Jaipur - buUder of the great Delhi observatory* the Jantar 
Mantar- on matters astrologtcal. 

At one point Legge met James Todd* the author of iht Annals and 
Antiquitia af Kajastban whose almost complete absorption into 
Rajasthani culture led even the Indophile Ochtetlony to complain that 
Todd was ‘too much of a Rajpoot himself to deal with Rajpoots*. 
Todd, who clearly recognised in Legge a kindred spirit, was fascinated 
by the ragged visionary who appeared at this camp, and the two men 
talked deep into the night as the Irishman told Todd of his studies in 
Indian alchemy and divinatioa* and revealed that in his travels he 
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believed he had discovered the Garden of Eden deep in the Hindu 
Kush - giving Todd a Hibernian version of one the most ancient 
legends of central Asia: *Deep down in the heart of a motintain/ Le^e 
told Todd, Vas situated a beautiful garden, filled with delicious fruit, 
with piles of gold bricks at one end, and of silver at the other.* At 
length Todd delivered Legge back to his deserted tomb, where he 
resumed his life as a fakir. He died not long aftetwards, in 1808, and 
was buried in the tomb in which he had lived. 

Another of Legge's contemporaries, George Thomas, had his roots 
in the opposite end of Ireland, but bke Le gg e took service among the 
rajahs of the north of India. Indue course, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Thomas succeeded in carving out his own state in the Mewarti 
badlands west of Delhi, and was a possible model for Peachey 
Carnehan in Kipling’s The Man WoMld ke King. The Rajah from 
Tipperary’, as he was known back home, was referred to in India as 
‘Jehar Sahib’ - a name which may have derived from an Indian 
mangling of Geo^c, or be a reference ro his naval past,^r^^ being 
Urdu for ship. 

Once established in his Haryana kingdom, Jehaz Sahib built himself 
a palace, minted his own coins and collected about him a harem, but 
in the process totally forgot how to speak En^sh; when asked at the 
end of his career to dictate his autobiography, he said he would be 
happy CO do so as long as he could speak in Persian, ‘as from constant 
use it was become more familiar than his native tongue*.^ William 
Franklin, who eventually took down Thomas’s dictated memoirs, said 
that though Thomas was uneducated 'he spoke, wrote and read the 
Hindoostany and Persian languages with uncommon fluency and 
precision’; indeed his Anglo-Indian son, Jan Thomas, became a 
celebrated Urdu poet in the mohailas of Old Delhi, and is depicted in 
miniatures of the period wearing the extravagant dress and raffish 
haircut of a late Mughal banka or gallant.®’ 
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Such transformations might still hav« been common in the interior, 
but by the 1780s if an East In<lia Company official stayed in Calcutta, 
Madras or Bombay, or indeed one of the big Bengal cantonments, his 
exposure to Indian customs could sometimes be very limited indeed. 
Eighteenth-century Calcutta in particular struck visitors as a dislocated 
outpost of Europe, as if Regency Bath had been relocated to the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Calcuna,’ wrote Robert Clive, *is one of the most wicked places in 
the Universe . . . Rapacious and Luxurious beyond conception/^ If it 
was a dry where great wealth could be accumulated in a matter of 
months, it was also one where it could be lost in minutes in a wager, 
or at the whist table. Death, from disease or excess, was a 
commonplace, and the constant presence of mortality made men 
callous: they would mourn briefly for some perished friend, then bid 
drunkenly for his horses and buggies. 

At the centre of Calcuna by the Writers' Building, where the young 
Company officials were lodged while they underwent their initial 
training In form it was little different from the British public schools 
from which most of the Writers had recently been drawn, and its 
inhabitants continued to behave as if the building occupied a loop of 
the Thames rather than a bend in the Hoo^y. The favourite after- 
dinner toast was to rurn the traditional ditty 'Alas and Alack- the-Day’ 
into A Lass and a Lakh* a Day* - a succinct comment on the motives 
that led most of these Writers to come out to India in the first place. 

In dme, almost all of these Calcutta -based Writers would take on a 
few superficial glosses of Indianness. These might Include riding in a 
palanquin, attending nauiches (Indian dance displays) or smoking a 
hookah: indeed in the 1780s hookah -smoking became the height of 
fashion, even for the very few British women resident in Calcutta.^ 
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Nevertheless in this insuUr world the only way chat a Bhcon in Calcucca 
could come into close or intimate contact with Indians and Indian 
society was if he took an Indian bihi, or companion. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century the majority of Company servants still 
seem to have done this: of the Bengal Wills from 1780 to 1785 
preserved in the India OfBce, one In three contains a bequest to Indian 
wives or companions or their natural children.^ It can safely be assumed 
that many more kept Indian mistresses without wishing to leave a 
formal legal record of the fact 

The practice became so common that the Urdu poets in Lucknow 
began abandoning the old time-honoured formula of Hindustani 
fomandc poetry - Muslim boy meets Hindu girl with fatal consequences 
- and began composing masnavi where Hindu girls fell for English 
men, though with the same dme-honoured denouement. In Rajab All 
Beg Suroor’s The Story of It^onders, the love-struck Englishman (*a 
handsome youth of noble lineage and high rank; in his head the ardour 
of love; in his heart the fire of passion. . .*) falls so deeply in love with 
the beautiful dai^hter of a Hindu shopkeeper that he lapses into love- 
induced insanity before dying of heartbreak when the girl's parents 
forbid the romance (*he dropped on the bed of dust, crying in anguish 
, . .*). The story ends with a scene reminiscent of a modern Bollywood 
movie when his Hindu lady-love throws herself onto his coffin from 
a second- floor window as the funeral procession winds its way past 
her door, leaving her mortally injured. Suroof concludes: 

The attraction of passionate love united the separated ones. All 
who had witnessed this scene shuddered in awe and the more 
compassionate ones fainted. Rumours about the misfortune 
spread through the dty. The girl’s parents were so grief-stricken 
that they soon died- This is what Love the troublemaker has 
done: it laid to rest, side by side in the dust, the victims of 
separadon as well as those responsible for it People in their 
thousands would come to look at their tomb. . 

Many wiUs from the period rather touchingly confirm the impression 
of Suroor’s masnavi\n suggesting that ties of great affection and loyalty 
on both sides were not uncommon at this time. Certainly many contain 
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clauses where British meo ask their dose friends and funiiy to care for 
dieir Indian partners, referring to them as Veil beloved*, Vorthy ^end* 
or ^this amiable and distinguished lady*. The wills also show that in 
many cases the hibis achieved a surprising degree of empowerment A 
few refer to contracts - something like eighteench-cenrury prenupdal 
agreements - and many women inherited considerable sums and 
households fiiU of slaves from their English partners on their death. 
When Major Thomas Naylor died in 1 782, for example, he bequeathed 
CO his companion Muckmul Patna forty thousand rupees,’ a bungalow 
and a garden at Berhampore, a hackery, bullocks, jewels, clothes and 
all their male and female slaves.^' Another East India Company 
merchant, Matthew Leslie, left each of his four wives a house and 
twenty thousand rupees, a very considerable bequest.^^ 

Having an Indian concubine did not of course lead to any automatic 
sympathy with India or Indian culture on the part of a Company 
servant - far from it But it was recognised at the time that in practice 
cohabitation often did lead to a degree of iransculruration, even b the 
transplanted EngUshness of Calcutta. Thomas Williamson for one was 
quite clear as to the effect that uklng a btbi had on a newly arrived 
Englishman: '. . . b the early part of their career*, he wrote, ‘young 
men attach themselves to the women of this country; and acquire a 
likbg, or taste, for their society and customs, which soon supersedes 
every other attraction*.^ The explorer Richard Burton echoed a sbtilar 
idea a little later an Indian mistress taught her companion, he wrote, 
'not only Hbdustani grammer, but the syntaxes of native Lifc*.^ 
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^ world mhaNced b, rbe Indo.Po«ngo«. of Go. rwo «oru«, we are 
«r to a hybrid eotritgomenr of oYerUppiag ptacriceit a f««od multieuligral, 
•<thoje and BuJo-reUpou. eooftuion ofdiffetenr ways and modes of Uring. 
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At a time when the Bhdsh showed no particular enthusiasm for 
cleanliness, Indian women for example introduced British men to the 
delights of regular bathing The fact that the word shampoo is derived 
from the Hindi word for massage, and that it entered the English 
language at this dme, shows the novelty to the eighteenth'-century Bhdsh 
of the Indian idea of cleaning hair with materials other chan soap.^ 
Those who returned home and continued to bathe and shampoo 
themselves on a regular basis found themselves scoffed at by their less 
hygienic compatriots: indeed it was a cliche of the time that the British 
in Bengal had become *e^eminate'.^ A few Calcuna men were known 
to have had themselves circumcised to satisfy the h^enic - and 
presumably religious - requirements of their Indian wives and 
companions.*’ 

As a restilc of similar influence, some East India Company servants 
were even persuaded to become vegetarians. A novel of the period 
paints an intriguing portrait of a returned Calcutta nabob* tormented 
by depression following the premature death of his Hindu bride. He 
had become *2 person neither English nor Indian, Christian nor Hindu. 
In diet he was a rigid disciple of Brama’, eating rice, fruit, potatoes 
and ocher vegetables while 'looking upon the slaughter of a cow as 
only next to the murder of a human being*.** That this tendency was 
not restricted to fiction is clear from the writings of several vegetarian 
nabobs from the period, including the Mayor of Calcutta and survivor 
of the Black Holejohn Zephania HolweU. as weU as the enigmatic 
Irish General whose collection of sculptures forms the core of the 
British Museum Indian Collection, Major General Charles Hindoo 
Stuart. Stuart, who travelled around the country with his Indian kiifi 
beside him, his buggy followed by a cavalcade of children’s carriages 
‘and a palkec load of little babes*,*’ went as far as employing a group 
of Brahmins whose ritual purity he regarded as essential for properly 
dressing his Hindu family’s food.’® 


OJd Iml,* h«pds wbo «o En«l«.d che.r «me » be 

•nabob*- m Che eighieench ttnwj. «pet«ay »/ief S»n«d Fooce* , 

brought the ccm. general oetuJauoP. THe -^Kd U * co«upuoo of the H.ndumn 
nJl. bcenllr ‘depury. whteh *ae .he dtk pveo W the Mugh.I 
regional governor* and vieerof*. 
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Not all the relationships recorded in the wills of the period make 
such happy readir^» and (here are many in which Indian hibh are 
treated with a chilling carelessness: Alexander Crawford, writing his 
will in Chittagong in 1782, goes into extrav^nt details as to how he 
wants his executors to care for his dogs and horses. After several pages 
of this sort of thing he adds, almost as an afterthought. To my girl 1 
desire that two thousand rupees may be given for her care of my 
children provided that she places them under your charge without any 


further trouble.* Unlike the animals, no name is given for her, and 
there are certainly no last endearments recorded,” Judging by the wills 
they left, many Englishmen were serial monogamists, moving on from 
one partner to another, sometimes at speed, and a substantial number 
kept two simultaneously- A few indeed had large harems, even by 
contemporary Indian standards. Such a case is recorded by Thomas 
Williamson, whose Ear/ India VWr Mtatm was the standard guide (o 
life in Calcutta for young Company officials coming out to India, and 
which was to the eighteenth-century Company servant what the Lonti) 
PW guide is to the modern backpacker. Williamson writes of the 
case of one Company servant who kept no fewer than sixteen 
concubines. When asked what he did with them all, he merely muttered: 
‘Oh I just give them a little rice and let them run afound.*’^ 

William Hickey's relationship with his Bengali jcmdance is a 
good example of the sort of relationship a Calcutta nabob might 
form with an Indian woman at this time. The reUiionship surted as 
one of simple concubinage. Hickey makes no bones about the way he 
mhented jemdanee after a neighbour returned home to England* T 
had often admired a lovely Hindustani girl who sometimes visited 
^ter at my house.* he writes in his Mmmn. ‘(She) was very Uvely and 
clewc. Upon Carter’s leaving Bengal I invited her to become an mtimate 
wth me. which she consented to do.’« Yet the relationship quickly 

d«di jemdanee lived wid, me. respected «h 1 admired by all my friends 
for her exttaot^ary sprightliness and good humour. Unlike many of 

stingers; on the contrary she deU^ted in joining my male 


a 
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any kind/ 

Jcmdancc was also a great favourite with one of Hickey’s best 
friends, Ben Mee: 'My love and good wishes to the gentle and every 
way amiable Jemdanee/ Mee wrote in one letter. 'Would chat her good 
natured countenance and sweet temper were here . . . [We would share] 
some nice highly peppered cxirries.’^^ Hickey’s Memoin are interspersed 
with these occasional letters from Mee, who soon absconds to Europe 
on the run from his debtors, from where he sends presents to 
Jemdanee. From Paris he writes: *I lately met with some ornaments, 
fresh from Paris, which from being so 1 think likely she will admire 
and cry ''Wahl Wah!*’ [Hurraht Hurrah!] at; they consist of bracelets, 
necklace and earrings. My best love to her and I beg her to wear them 
for my sake.*^^ 

When Hickey is ill *my kind hearted and interesting favourite ... sat 
by my side anxiously watching my varying countenances as the agonizing 
pain I endured increased or diminished*.^^ When he is better, they buy 
a 'large and commodious Residence in Garden Reach, about seven 
miles and a half from Calcuna, beautifully situated within a few yards 
of the river, affording us the advantage of water as well as land 
carriage’. Here Hickey takes four apartments ‘for my sole use, that 
Jemdanee and her female attendants might be sufficiently private and 
retired . . - Jemdanee was so pleased with the novelty of the thing that 
nothing would satisfy her but remaining there entirely. She therefore 
sent for her establishment and settled herself in our upper rooms.*^ 

After a while Jemdanee became pregnant, ‘regularly increasing in 
bulk . . . expressing her earnest desire that it might prove ‘ a chuta 
William Saheb” 


She remained in uninterrupted health and the highest flow 
of spirits until the 4th of August when having laughed and 
chatted with her after my breakfast, 1 went to the Court 
House to attend a case of considerable importance. I had 
not been there more than an hour when several of my 
servants in the utmost alarm ran over to tell me that the 
Bibee Sahib was dying. Instantly going home, I found my 
poor girl in a state of insensibility, apparently with a locked 
jaw, her teeth being so far clenched together that no force 
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could separate them. She had just been delivered of a fine 
healthy lookiiig child which was remarkably fair. 

Hickey discovered that Jemdanec had become terrified udien ‘after 
an hour in violent agony* she gave birth to a child, only to be told by 
the Bengali midwife - Hickey's European doctor Dr Hare then being 
absent on business - that she should lie still for she was going to have 
twins ‘and another child was coming. This so terrified the poor suffering 
girl, that giving a violent screech, she instantly went into strong 
convulsions . . 

Doctor Hare arrived in five minutes after I got home, and 
was greatly surprised and alarmed at the state in which he 
found her, for which he could in no way account. By the 
application of powerful drugs which the Doctor 
administered, she, in half an hour, recovered her senses 
and speech, appeared very solicitous to encourage and 
comfort me, saying she had no doubt she should do very 
well. Doctor Hare also gave me his assurances that the 
dangerous paroxysm was past and all wotild be as we could 
wish. With this comfortable assurance I again went to attend 
my business in Court, from whence I was once more hastily 
summoned to attend to my dying favourite, who had been 
suddenly attacked by a second fit from which she never 
recovered, but lay in a state of confirmed apoplexy until 
nine o'clock at night when she. without a pang, expired. 

Thus,* wrote a heartbroken Hickey, ‘did I lose as gentle and 
affecdonttely attached a ^l as ever a man was blessed with.'’® It was 
several months before he had recovered sufficiently from the death to 
resume his work in the Calcutta courts. 
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Hindu sm, and Hindu culture in general, proved less accessible to the 
Bricish than Islam, at least partly because many Hindus regarded the 
British as untouchable, refusing to eat with them, so restricting 
somewhat the possibilities for social intercourse. Yet this did not put 
off many of Hinduism^ more ardent British admirers, and as.a subject 
for intellectual study, Hinduism took precedence over Islam amongst 
the early British in Calcutta. 

In March 1T75 a twenty-ihree<year-old Company official, Nathaniel 
Brassey Haihed, published his translation of A Cedtof GtnteoL^ws?'* 
The response in Britain to this first revelation of 'the wisdom of the 
Hindoos' was electric. As the reviewer in the Critical put it: 

This is a most sublime performance . . . [we] are persuaded 
that even this enlightened quarter of the ^obe p.e. Europe] 
cannot boast anything which soars so completely above the 
nanow, vulgar sphere of prejudice and pnestcrafL The most 
amiable part of modem philosophy is hardly upon a level 
with the extensive charity, the comprehensive benevolence, of 
a few rude, untutored Hindoo Bramins ... Mr Haihed has 
rendered more real service to his country, to the world in 
general, by this performance, than ever flowed from all the 
wealth of all the noMt by whom the cotintry of these poor 
people has been plundered . . . Wealth is not the only, nor the 
most valuable commodity, which Britain mi^t import from 
India.® 

Edmund Burke agreed. He read Halhed's book and, according to 
Charles James Fox. thereafter ‘spoke of the piety of the Hindoos with 
admiration, and of their holy religion and sacred functions with an 
awe bordering on devotion*; in Parliament Burke declared that 
'Wherever the Hindu religion has been established, that country has 
been flourishing.’** This was still the Age of Reason, and loss of faith 
in the more intolerant and narrow aspects of Christianity combined 
with a growing interest in non-European civilisations to create an 
inceUcctual climate deeply receptive to the sort of ideas Haihed claimed 
lay at the heart of Hinduism. 

I nto this arena of intellectual excitement sailed, on 15 January 1 8 , 
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the Justice of the new Supreme Court at Calcutta, Sir Wiiliam Jones. 
Less than six weeks after he had landed Jones had gathered together 
a group of thirty kindred spirits, to insdtute 'a Society for enquiring 
into the History, Gvil and Natural, the Antiquides, Arcs, Sciences and 
Literature of Asia*. Its patron was the most enlightened of all the 
British Governors General, Warren Hastings, who shared the new 
enthusiasm for Hinduism and who declared: *in truth I love India a 
little more than my own country*.^ Under Jones and Hastings, the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal quickly became the catalyst for a sudden 
explosion of interest in Hinduism, as it formed enduring relations 
with the local Bengali intell^ntsia and led the way to uncovering the 
deepest roots of Indian history and civilisation. In this way it was 
hoped to educate Europe about this relatively unknown civilisation; as 
Hastings put it, *such studies, independent of utility, will diffuse a 
generosity of sentiment . . , (after all, the Indian classics) will survive 
when British dominion in India shall have long ceased to exist, and 
when the sources which it once yielded of wealth and power are lost 
to remembrance’.^ 

Before long Jones had decamped to Kiishnagar, sixty miles up the 

Ganges from Calcutta, where he adopted the local Indian dress of 

loose white cotton and rented a bungalow built 'entirely of vegetable 

materials’. Here he surrounded himself with Brahmins who helped 

him learn Sanskrit, a language which he soon realised was ‘more 

perfect than Greek, more copious than Latin, and more exquisitely 

refined than either’. As for Sanskrit literature, Jones was agog at the 

worjdecs he daily uncovered: ‘I am in love with the he wrote 

soon after his arrival, 'charmed with Krishna and an enthusiastic admirer 

of Rama. Arjun, Bhima and the warrion of the Mobabbarate appear 

greater in my eyes than Ajax or Achilles appeared when I first read the 

ISad^ 

Many of Jones’s letters seem to have been written from here ‘I 
concur with yo< he writes to one friend, ‘in paying adoration to span© 
and n^; and I am going soon up the great stream Ma Gunea and 
toward, the Holy banks of the God Jumna.’ He congratulates one 
coriespondent on finding a well-preserved copy of the Gita, another 
on the way he has learned to sing ‘Hindoo, tanee airs’. One day he is 
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sending letters up country re^^uesdng information from the Pundits of 
Benares on the differeni names and avatars of a paidcuiar god, on the 
next recommending the Calcuna doctors to try out various ayurvedic 
cures. In India, Jones wrote that he had discovered Arcadia.^ VaJmiki 
was the new Homer, the R/wt^na the new Odjss^. The possibilities 
seemed endless. 

Nevertheless, despite their enthusiasm, few of the Calcutta 
SanskhosG let their interest in Hinduism stray hi beyond the intellectual 
Jones himself remained a practising member of the Church of 
England, albeit one who showed an attachment to the idea of 
reincarnation: ‘I am no Hindu,* he wrote, ‘but 1 hold the doctrines of 
the Hindus concerning a hiture state to be incomparably more rational, 
more pious and more likely to deter men from vice than the horrid 
opinions inculcated by the Christians on punishment without end.’^ 
But there were some others who went further. Technically it is 
impossible to convert to Hinduism: as much a social system as a religion, 
to be a Hindu you must be bom a Hindu; traditionally there was no 
ceremony for conversion. No one, however, seems to have cold this 
CO ‘Hindoo Stuart*. 

Not much is known about this strange Irishman who in the t780s 
came out to India whUe still in his teens; but he seems to have been 
almost immediately attracted to Hinduism, and within a year of his 
arrival in Calcutta had adopted the practice - which he continued to 
his death - of walking every morning from his house to bathe in and 
worship the Ganges according to Hindu custom. As his obituary in 
the Afiafjc ]cuniaJp\it it: ‘General Stuart had studied the language, 
manners and customs of the natives of this country with so much 
enthusiasm, that his intimacy with them, and his toleration of, or ra*er 
apparent conformity to their ideas and prejudices, obtained for him 
the name Smart, by which, we bcUevc. he is weQ kno>^ to our 

readers.*” In his writings he explicitly refers to himself as a convert 
CO Hinduism.* 


TK. i»r.n.orT «f p«l. Sm*" !•* 

L.,1, .K. .f . * ‘“f 

„<l, .n4 bllU..4 «e.. Jo=* «.!. .!« ‘•">P -bl*.. ^ 

f„,„i.ur< .ni,h. ..p«. ■>“ 
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Stuart’s miJiiary contemporaries, even those who were enthusiastic 
Indophiles themselves, never quite knew what to make of their General. 
At one point Hindoo Stuart was given command of the la^st cavalry 
cantonment in central India, where he found that his deputy was an 
old acquaintance of James Kirkpatrick’s, William Linnaeus Gardner, 
who like Kirkpatrick himself was almost cenainly a convert to Islam. 
Gardner’s letters to a cousin give a flavour of life in this bizarre outpost 
of the East India Company military establishment commanded by a 
pair of converts to India’s two rival religions. 

The first reference to Hindoo Stuart in his deputy’s letters occurs 
just as the previous General is leaving and it has been announced that 
Stuart is to take over. ^General Watson left us this morning/ wrote 
Gardner, 'and, good and kind as he is, I am happy he is off for the 
farewell dinners are most appalling events, particularly where a Man’s 
loyalty is measured by the number of Bottles he can gulp down. 
General Stuart, his successor, 1 suppose does not pride himself on the 
capacity of his stomach or the strength of his head as he regularly 
performs his and avoids the sight of Beef.' 

From this point Stuart features regularly in the Gardner 
correspondence, under the pet name 'General Pundit* or *Pundit Stuart’. 
On one occasion Gardner remarks: The General is an odd fish. He 
wrote to me to come to him at Chukla Ghat where the Hindoos 
bathe - particularly the women! He has the Itch beyond any man 1 
ever knew. On this spot he is going to build a pagoda |(emple)l Every 
Hindu he salutes vdih Jey SinaramjecI* On another occasion Gardner 
says he is going to have to take command as the General is planning to 
go off for a week to bathe at the Kumb Mela. On another he reports 
how a friend bad just returned from the weekly horse fair held at 
Saugor. In the midst of it he found Stuart sitting ‘surrounded by a 


«njor«d his tkiksr (buotifis). <>• «*»€ other he ovas t ,ajte imtziog ampunr of 
etoebes ud ohjem: poioted sbppen. MughU w.«f flegow. r*k-r.iJed 
nywhaki. spinopfti ^ ^ . . coUeebon 

of mcu« of Hioda deibes .bicb Srout .ppci« to ht«e *orsb|pped. Cesttioly he 
boilt t H.04.1 temple tt Ssogor. ud «ben he eUiied Europe he took h» Hindu 
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dozen naked faqueets who» joining their hands over his head, gave 
him Benediction*.®’ 

Stuart was not just an admirer of the Indian religions, he was also 
an enthusiastic devotee of Hindu women and their dress sense. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century he wrote a series of improbable 
articles in the Calcutta TfUgraph in which he tried to persuade the 
European women of the city to adopt the sari, on the grounds that it 
was $0 much more attractive than contemporary European fashions, 
and warning that otherwise Englishwomen had no hope of competing 
with the beauty of the women of India: 


The majority of Hindoo women are comparatively small, yet 
there is much voluptuousness of appearance: - a fulness that 
delights the eye; a firmness that enchants the sense; a sleekness 
and purity of skin; an expression of countenarKC, a grace, and 
a modesty of demeanour, that renders them universally 
attractive . . . The new-mown hay is not sweeter than their 
breath ... I have seen ladies of the Gcnioo cast, so exquisitely 
formed, with limbs so divinely turned, and such expression in 
their eyes, that you must acknowledge them not inferior to the 
most celebrated beauties of Europe. For my own part, I 
already begin to think the dazzling brightness of a copper 
coloured face, infinitely preferable to the pallid and sickly hue 
of the European fair.* 


If Stuaft*s extreme passion for all things Hindu was definitely 
unusual, showing respect for Hinduism and participating in its rituals 
was not, and there arc frequent references in the sources of the period 


Snun alio Uw fin. Mconkd devw of what Uw BoUrwood film 
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to Company officials attending pujas. presenting gifts in temples and 
paitidpating in sacrifices. James Grant, for example, gave a bell to the 
Durga temple in Benares after the priests there had prayed for his 
safety when he and his wife and children were caught in a whirlpool in 
the Ganges immediately opposite the temple.^ About the same time 
the British celebrated the Treaty of Amiens by marching with military 
bands to the Temple of Kali.*^ 

Hindu texts confirm this open-minded attitude. At the suggestion 
of some Brahmins, General Richard Matthews is recorded in a Tamil 
history of the period as praying to a Hindu deity at a temple in 
Takkolam in order to be cured of some crippling stomach aches. 
According to the anonymous author of the history, Matthews was 
successfully cured of his pains and thereafter gave generously to the 
temple. The story opens with the General camped near the temple, 
where his troops hope to make use of the water from the temple 
spring. But after his 'pariahs and lower (caste] attendants* have entered 
the temple, the water supply which ^usually fell through the Cows Mouth 
[in a jet) the size of an elephant's trunk with great noise* mysteriously 
fails: 


The general then promised money to defray the expenses 
of Hma (fire ceremonies for the purification) that water 
might fall from the Cow's Mouth as before; but the 
Brahmins replied that they could not make the water to 
fail as before, whereupon the Gentleman was angry at the 
Brahmins, gave them leave to return to their Houses 
and he returned to his tent - 
That night the gentleman was seized with a terrible pain in 
his bowels, which threatened to endanger his life, and b^eving 
that it was owing to his forcibly entering into the pagoda & 
looking into every place, he sent for the Pooiaries and 

questioned them. They recommended him to pray to die God, 

thro' whom he would be cured. Next morning General 
Matthews came & stood in die Pagoda in the presence of the 
God, and there prayed to the God; he then returned to his 
tents & in that same tnoment be recovered ftom his pain; 
therefijre that gentleman presented a bag of 1000 pagodas 
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10 the God and ordered them sdU to continue to worship; he 
also added some villages to the allowances of the God. 
Thereupon the Poojaries brou^t a number of cows into the 
pagoda & performed the ?Mniacharumy or ceremony of 
purification; and they assembled the Brahmins & entertained 
them all for the sake of the God; whereupon the water which 
before fell fiom the Cows Mouth in a stream of the size of 
an elephants crunk, feU a^in. 

^General Matthews/ adds the author, 'remained six months in that 
place; and he used to have the water that fell from the cows mouth 
brought to him for his own drinking . . . When the general went away 
he left his concubine at this place.*^ 



Not all Company officials shared the enthusiasm of Generals Stuart 
and Matthews either for India in general, or for Hinduism in pardcular. 

Most powerful of the critics was one of the Company’s Directors, 
Charles Grant. Grant was among the first of the new breed of 
Evangelical Christians, and he brought his fundamentalist religious 
opinions directly to the East India Company boardroom. Writing that 
'it is hardly possible to conceive any people more completely enchained 
than they (the Hindus] are by their superstitions’, he proposed in 1787 
to launch missions to convert a people whom he characterised as 
’universally and wholly corrupt . . . depraved as they arc blind, and 
wretched as they are depraved*.^^ Within a few decades the missionaries 
- initially based at the Danish settlement of Setampore - were 
beginning fondamentally to change British perceptions of the Hindus. 
No longer were they inheritors of a body of sublime and ancient 
wisdom, as Jones and Hastings believed, but instead merely ‘poor 
benighted heathen*, or even ‘licentious pagans*, some of whom, it was 
hoped, were eagerly awaiting conversion, and with it the path to 
Civilisation. 
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Hie Rev. R. Ainslie was cypical of Grant’s missionaries. In Brift'sb 
Uoktry in InJia, a sermon printed and disseminated to the 
Evangelical faithful back home, the excitable Ainslie wrote of his visit 
to a temple in Orissa: ‘1 have visited the Valley of Death!’ he told a 
hushed congregation. *1 have seen the Den of Darkness! ’The sermon 
goes on for nearly twenty pages, describing the ‘sinful and disgusting 
scenes’ the Rev. Ainslie had witnessed. These ‘sinful scenes’, rather 
disappointingly, cum out to be nothing more than Company officials 
assisting the Hindus in their rites. Of the great Juggernaut procession 
in Orissa, Ainslie comments: The cloths and mantles are furnished for 
the idol pageantry by British servants. The horrors are unutterable . . . 
Do not European gentlemen encourage these ceremonies, and make 
presents to the idol, and often fall down and worship^*^^ 

One of the most outspoken of the missionaries was the Rev. 
Alexander Thompson, who after a lifetime of denouncing the evils 
of Hinduism devoted his retirement to writing a long and intemperate 
tract endcled The GmnrnnmtConntaioH oitb Idolatry in According 
to Thompson, the enthusiasm of Company officials of the late 
eighteenth century had become one of the main causes of a major 
Hindu revival. Looking back to the 1790s, he reminds his readers that 

the chief officers of the Government {at that time] belonged 
CO a peculiar class. Those who between 1790 and 1620 
possessed the greatest experience, and held the highest 
offices in India, were on the whole an irreligious body of 
men; who approved of Hinduism much more than 
Chfisoanicy, and favoured the Koran more than the Bible. 

Some hated Missions from their dread of sedition; and 
others because their hearts ‘seduced by fair idolatresses, 
had fallen to idols foul’.* 


Tbctnp»oii givn a faidQ4Un| Usi of ciamples of Comptny ptnicipaiioo it» Hindu 
cinak At CuddapUi 'pnftn ht nin F^) wtn otdrred by the Collectot 

w b« ptmaied the eariou» temples in seesoos when deougfat and famine were 
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The ^rahminised’ British - as they came co be known > did not go 
down before the missionary onslaught without a It was to combat 

the intolerance of these Evangelicals chat Hindoo Stuart anonymously 
published a pamphlet called A VirtMtatiM ^ the Hindoos?^ In this text 
he tried to discour^ any attempt by Etiropean missionaries to convert 
the Hindus, arguing that, as he put it. *on the enlarged principles of 
moral reasoning. Hinduism little needs the meliorating hand of 
Christianicy to render its votaries a su^dendy correct and moral people 
for all the useful purposes of a civilised society*. On the subject of 
Hindu mythology, which the missionaries ridiculed at every turn. Stuart 
wrote; ^Whenever I look around me. in the vast region of Hindoo 
Mythology. I discover piety in the garb of allegory: and I see Morality, 
at every cum, blended with every tale; and. as far as I can rely on my 
own judgement, it appears the most complete and ample system of 
Moral Allegory that the world has ever produced.' He also pointed 
out that the Vedas were 'written at that remote period in which our 
savage ancestors of the forest were perhaps unconscious of a God; 
and were, doubtless, strangers to the glorious doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, first revealed in Hindostan'. 

The reaction that Stuart generated by writing his defence of 
Hinduism is a measure of how attitudes were beginning to change at 
the close of the eighteenth and the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. A full-scale pamphlet war broke out, with funous attacks made 
on the anonymous ‘Bengal Officer* who produced the work, 
denouncing him as an ‘infidel* and a ‘pagan*-^ 

Nor was it just missionaries who took against Stuart: his own 
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coUeagiKS were becoming equally scathing 'Incredible as it may sound 
reader,’ wrote one horrified officer, ‘there is at this moment a British 
general in die Company’s service, who observes all the customs of the 
Hindoos, makes offerings at their temples, carries about their idols 
with him, and is accompanied by fakirs who dress his food. He is not 
created as a madman, but would not perhaps be misplaced if he had 
his idols, fakirs, bedas, and shasters, in some corner of Bedlam, 
removed from its more rational and unfortunate inmates.*^ 

Even passing travellers began to take potshots at the increasingly 
isolated Stuart: ‘There was one circumstance which suggered my 
incredulity.’ wrote Elizabeth Fenton in her iournal. ‘There was here an 
Englishman, bom and educated in a Christian land, who has become 
the wretched and degraded partaker o f this heathen worship, a G eneral 
S— who has for some years adopted the habits and religion, if religion 
it be named, of these people; and he is generally believed to be in a 
sane mind, rather a man of ability.’ Pausing in her horror only to add 
a second semi-colon to her breathless rant, she continued; ‘it makes 
you pause and in vain attempt to account for such delusion. Those 
whom it is the will of God to be bom in Darkness are not accountable, 
but that any who ever lived in the light of Christianity should voluntarily 
renounce its hopes is truly awful.*^ 



Hindoo Stuart was not atone in facing criticism. All over India, as the 
righteenih century gave way to the nineteenth, attitudes were changing 
among the British. Men who showed too great an enthusiasm for 
Hinduism, for Indian practices or even for their Indian wives and 
Anglo-Indian children, were finding that the climate was erowine 
distinedy chilly. 

David Hare, a Scottish wacdunaker who founded the Hindu College 

m Calcutta, was actually denied a Christian burial when he died of 
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cholera, on (he grounds that he had become more Hindu than 
Chrisdan.^ Many others fo\uid their Indianiscd ways led to a block on 
their promotion. When Francis Gillanders, a British tax-collector 
stationed in Bihar, was found to be involving himself too closely in 
the temple at Bodh Gaya, to which he donated a bell in 1798, the 
Directors of the Company back in London wrote to the Governor 
General expressing their horror that Christians should be, as they put 
it, administering 'heathen* Htes.^ A little later Frederick Shore found 
that his adoption of native dress so enraged the increasingly self- 
righteous ofHciaJs of Calcutta that a government order was issued 
explicitly forbidding Company servants from wearing anything except 
European dress. The following year the army issued similar orders 
forbidding European officers from taking part in the festival of Holi. 
'Pagan festivals*, along with gambling, concubinage, peculadon and 
drunkenness, were all things to be firmly discouraged in this new 
climate. The shutters were beginning to come down. 

Ideas of racial and ethnk hierarchy were also beginning to be 
aired for the first time in the late 1780s, and it was the burgeoning 
mixed-blood Anglo-Indian community which felt the brunt of the 
new intolerance. From 1786, under the new Governor General, 
Lord Cornwallis, a whole raft of legislation was brought in excluding 
the children of British men who had Indian wives from 
employment by the Company. Cornwallis arrived in India fresh from 
his defeat by George Washington at Yorktown. He was determined 
to make sure that a settled colonial class never emerged in India 
to undermine British rule as it had done, to his own humiliation, in 
America. 

With this in mind, in 1786 an order was passed banning the Anglo- 
Indian orphans of British soldiers from travelling to England to be 
educated, so quailing for service in the Company army. In 1791 the 
door was slammed shut when an order was issued that no one with an 
Indian parent could be employed by the civil, military or marine 
branches of the Company. In 1795, further legislation was issued, 
explicitly disqualilying anyone not descended from European pw^nts 
on both sides from serving in the Company's armies except as 'pipers, 
drummers, bandsmen and farriers*. Yet, like their British fathers, the 
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Angio'Indians were also banned from owning land. Thus excluded 
from all the most obvious sources of lucrative employment, the Anglo- 
Indians quickly found themselves at the beginning of a long slide down 
the social scale. This would continue until, a century later, they had 
been reduced to a communiry of minor clerks and train drivers. 

Faced with limited prospects in India, those Company servants rich 
enough to send their Artglo-Indian children home tended to do so, 
and many mixed-blood children were successfully absorbed into the 
Bcidsh upper classes, some even attaining high office; Lord Liverpool, 
the early-nineteenth -century Prime Minister, was of Anglo-Indian 
descent Much, however, depended on skin colour. As the Calcutta 
agent John Palmer wrote to Warren Hastings, when discussing what 
to do with his three orphaned Anglo-Indian step-grandchildren: *che 
two eldest [who] are almost as fair as European children . . . should be 
sent to Europe. 1 could have made no distinction between the children 
if the youngest was of a complexion that could possibly escape 
detection; but as 1 daily see the injurious consequences resulting from 
bringing up certain (darker-slunnedl native children at Home, it is 
become a question in my own mind how far I should confer a service 
in recommending the third child* to proceed to England. It was decided 
in the end that the Mark* child should stay in India and try to make his 
way as a clerk, while the others were shipped to Britain to try their 
luck there. 

It was not just Anglo-Indians who suffered from the new and 
quickly-growing prejudices in Calcutta. Under Cornwallis, all non- 
Eurc^eans began to be treated with disdain by the increasingly arrogant 
officials at the Company headquarters of Fort William. In 1786, 
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John Palmer’s father, General William Palmer,® who beer became 
one of Kirkpacrick's closest friends and allies, wrote to his friend David 
Anderson expressing his dismay at the new etiquette regarding Indian 
dignitaries introduced to Calcutta by the recently>arrived Cornwallis. 
They were received, he wrote, 'in the most cold and disgusting stile, 
and I can assure you that they observe and feel it, and no doubt they 
will resent it whenever they can’J^ 

These new racial attitudes affected all aspects of relations between 
the British and Indians. The Bengal Wills show that it was at this dme 
that the number of Indian hibis being mentioned in wills and inventories 
began to decline: from turning up in one in three wills in 1780 and 
1785, the practice went into steep decline. Between 1805 and 1810, 
btbis appear in only one in every four wills; by 1 850 it is one in six; by 
the middle of the century they have all but disappeared. The second 
edition of Thomas Williamson’s Easf India Vade Mtatm, published in 
1825, had ail references to completely removed from it,^^ while 
biographies and memoirs of prominent eightecnth-century British 
Indian worthies which mentioned their Indian wives were re-edited in 
the early nineteenth century so that the consorts were removed from 
later editions: for example John Collins, known as 'King Collins’, who 
was the Resident at the court of the Marathas’ leader Scindia, was 
deprived of the harem mentioned in the first edition of Major 
Blackiston’s Tavitv YutnMidtaryAdvtntnrtsinHinduitan}^^ 

Englishmen who had taken on Indian customs likewise began to be 
objects of surprise - even, on occasions, of derision - in Calcutta. In 
the early years of the nineteenth century there was growing ‘ridicule 
of men ‘who allow whiskers to grow and who wear turbans dec m 
imitation of the Mussulmans’. Curries were no longer acceptable 
dishes at parlies: ‘the delicacies of an entertainment consist of 
hermetically sealed salmon, red-herrings, cheese, smoked sprats, 
raspberr>' jam, and dried fruits; these articles coming from Europe 
and being sometimes very difficult to procure, arc prized 
accordingly’.’*^ Pyjamas, for the first time, became something that an 
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Englishmin slept Ia rather than something he wore during the day. By 
1813, Tlionias Williamson was writing in The European in India how 
The hookah, or pipe . . . was very nearly universally retained among 
Europeans. Time, however, has retrenched this luxury so much, that 
not one in three now smokes.*'^ Soon the European use of the hookah 
was to go the way of the hihr. into extinction. 

Yet what was true of Calcutta was not necessarily true of Company 
servants who lived outside the walls of the three Presidency towns. If 
a young Writer was bright, learned the languages and did well in his 
exams, he might still be posted to one of the Residencies attached to 
the various independent Indian courts. There he could find himself 
the only educated European for several hundred miles. In that case - 
andespecially if he found himself in a centre of hybrid Indo-lslamic 
culture such as Hyderabad or Lucknow, or one of the more lively 
Rajput courts like Udaipur— he would by necessity be forced to draw 
his closest friends, his ways of speaking and thinking, and his sexual 
partners, from his Indian surroundings.'^ 

Wearing Indian costume, marrying Indian wives and living a hybrid 
Anglo-Mughal lifestyle had always been more popular, and the 
transformations more dramadc, in these great centres of Mughal culture 
than they were in the insular world of the Presidency towns. From the 
1790s until the 1 830s, however, a division grew up between what was 
considered acceptable and proper in Calcutta, and the ways of 
behaviour that were sdU thought perfectly appropriate in the Residencies 
attached to the different Indian courts: for example, when the 
formidable Lady Maria Nugent, wife of the British Commander-in* 
Chief in India, visited Delhi she was horrified by what she saw there. 
It was not just the Resident, Sir David Ochtcriony who had ‘gone 
, she reported, his Assistants William Fraser and Edward Gardner 
were even worse. ‘I shall now say a few words of Messrs. Gardner 
4nd Fraser who are still of out party,* she wrote in her journal. They 
both wear immense whiskers, and neither will eat beef or pork, being 
*L^'*^*' Christians, if not more; they are both of them 

«cvet and intelligent, but eccentric; and, having come to this country 
they have formed opinioru and prejudices, that make them almost 
In our conversations together, I endeavour to insinuate every 
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thing thac 1 chink will have any weight with them. I talk of the reli^on 
they were brought up in, and of their friends, who would be astonished 
and shocked at their whiskers, beards, dec. dec. AU this we generally 
debated between us,' concluded Lady Nugent, 'and 1 still hope they 
will think of it*"® 

Two worlds were growing apart - and it was into chat growing 
chasm of cultural misunderstanding that James Achilles Kirkpatrick 
fell. If thac gap widened into an abyss during the Urst years of che 
nineteenth century, it was largely due to the influence of one man. 

On 8 November 1797, Lord Wellesley, a minor Irish ariscocrac, set 
ouc from England to take up his appointment as Governor General 
of Bengal and head of the Supreme Government of India. For nearly 
three hundred years Europeans coming out to the subcontinent had 
been assimilating themselves to India in a kaleidoscope of different 
ways. Thac process was now drawing to a close. Increasingly Europeans 
were feeling they had nothing to learn from India, and they had less 
and less inclination to discover anything to the contrary. India was 
perceived as a suitable venue for ruthless and profitable European 
expansion, where glory and fortunes could be acquired to the benefit 
of all concerned, it was a place to be changed and conquered, not a 
place to be changed or conquered by. 

This new Imperial approach was one that Lord Wellesley was 
determined not only to make his own, but to embody. His Imperial 
policies would effectively bring into being che main superstructure of 
the Raj as it survived up to 1947; he also brought with him the arrogant 
and disdainful British racial attitudes that buttressed and sustained it. 
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When he steeped askoile at the Cape of Good Hope on a January 
day in 179$, Richard Wellesley was a short, self-possessed and ambidous 
young man of (huty-seven with a high forehead, thick, dark eyebrows 
and a straight Roman nose. He had compelling blue eyes and a firm 
chin, the prominence of which was emphasised by his three-quarter- 
length sideburns. There was a purposeful set to his small mouth and 
an owlish gleam in his expression that hinted at brilliance, and perhaps 
also at futhiessness. But there was also a vulnerability and even a 
paranoia there too, apparent in all his portraits. It was a weakness that 
he increasingly came to disguise with a mask of arrogance. 

Wellesley's perceptive host, Andrew Barnard, the Commander of 
the Cape garrison, spotted this Haw immediately and predicted to his 
wife Anne that there were ‘inconsistencies in his character, as he is 
clever but weak [and) proud ... he will get thro* the task of what is 
entrusted to him to the satisfaction of his employers, but that in doing 
it he get himself more looked up to than beloved*.^ It was an 
accurate prophecy. Wellesley made no intimate friends in India, and 
his colleagues, including his younger brodier Arthur, frequently found 
him impossible to deal with; but few ever doubted his genius or his 

Baiurd was however wrong about one thing: WeUesley did not 
satisfy his nominal employers, the Directors of the East India 
Company, Indeed he did not even attempt to do so. and his private 
letters to the President of the Board of Control, the government body 
set up m 1784 to oversee the Company, make little secret of his hitter 
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contempt’ for the opinions of ‘the most loathsome den of the India 
House’.^ Thou^ he won the Directors an empire. WcUcslc)' came within 
a whisker of bankrupting the Company to do so. and it was clear 
from the beginning that he had set his sights on far more ambitious 
goals chan maintaining the profit mar^s of the Company he was 
supposed to serve, but whose mercantile spirit he actually abhorred. 

Unknown to the Company Directors. Richard Wellesley had come 
out East with two very clear goals in his mind. He was determined to 
secure India for British rule, and equally determined to oust the French 
from their last foothold on the subcontinent. In this he was following 
the bidding of Henry Dundas. the Board of Control’s President, whose 
Francophobe ideas were transmitted to a receptive Welle$le>' at a series 
of lengthy briefings before the new Governor General embarked for 
India. In particular Dundas had instructed Wellesley to ‘cleanse’ those 
pockets of Indian power that had been ‘contaminated’ by French 
influence: namely the courts of Tipu Sultan of Mysore, Niiam Ali 
Khan of Hyderabad, and those of that network of rival Hindu chiefs 
who ruled the great Maratha Confederacy - all of whom had raised 
sepoy armies trained by Francophone mercenaries and renegades, and 
all of whom could, potentially, be used against the British and in favour 
of the French. 

As his ship was being refuted and its sails remodelled- HNf’s 
frigate La Virgnie had ‘become dangerously overmasted before they 
were cut lower*^ - Wellesley used his enforced leisure at the Cape to 
recover from the dreadful passage from England and to learn what 
he could about India. Every day began with a ‘Bengal levie of 
jaundiced old India hands, many of whom had come to the Cape to 
try to recover their health: Anne Barnard called them the yellow 
generals’- They limped in one by one and competed with each other 
‘to pour the riches of their knowledge and experience’ on the new 
Governor General- There were others passing through the Cape. too. 
who could bring WcUesIcy up to speed with the latest developments in 
Bengal. According to Anne Barnard’s as well as the yeUow 
generals there were also ‘Captains from India with despatches to t e 
Government (who) stop here and finding his Excellency at the ape 
debver up their official papers which he opens, peruses, and y sue 
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means will arrive instructed on the present position of affairs there, 
and will appear a prodigy of ability in being Master of all so soon 
after his arrival'. 

After these meetings and briefings were over, the evenings were 
occupied with a series of heavy dinners ^ven in Wellesley's honour by 
the local Dutch conununity. Their culinary abilities left much to be 
desired: They begin their dinners with stewed cows hee),' 
wrote Barnard, 

a favourite dish [of theirs, eaten with] Tripe and Macaroni 
. . . But they increase the size and number of their dishes 
with every course, ending at last with enormous Joints . . . 

[One family] received us all with open countenances of 
gladness and hospitality . . . but the most resolute grin was 
born by a Calf's head as large as that of an ox, which was 
boiled entire and served up with eats whole and a pair of 
gallant young horns ... the teeth were more perfect than 
any dentist ever made . . . [The meal concluded with] a 
Tureen of Bird's Nest Soup ... a mess of the most aromatic 
nastiness I tvtr tasted. 

On his return to the Barnards after this ordeal, Wellesley 
diplomatically avoided commenting on the fare beyond venturing that 
‘I would not have missed the sight of my worthy friend with the 
white teeth for twenty pounds.** 

In her diaries and letters, Anne Barnard ^ves a detailed record of 
the entertainments and diversions she o^nised for her distinguished 
guest. She names the various admirals, jud^s and governors who were 
called to dine with Lord Wellesley, the Dutch burghers who invited 
them to supper, even ‘His Excellency the Governor of Mosambique, 
a stately well-stuffed Portuguese . . . [attended by) a black dwarf 34 
high*, who tried to bribe WeUesIey with a gold-tipped cane. But a 
figure she never mentions is the one who undoubtedly had the most 
influence on Wellesley of all the people he met at the Cape: Maior 
William Kirkpatrick. 

By 1798 William Kirkpatrick, elder brother of James Achilles, looked 
much older than his forty-four, years. Disappointments in his career, 
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muicaJ difficuldn and years of painful illness all showed on his features. 
Two fine paintings of him by Thomas Hickey survive. In the first, 
painted in 1787, he looks an awkward if determined figure, holding 
in one hand the deeds of the orphanage he had just set up in Calcutta. 
There is a searching, slightly uncertain and quizzical expression on his 
features, as if he is trying to size up the viewer; he also looks a little 
impatient, as if he has much better things to do than sit around having 
his portrait painted. Only twelve years separate this from the second 
portrait,^ painted in 1799, a year after Kirkpatrick met Wellesley at the 
Cape; but from the transformation that has taken place in the sitter 
you might guess it was thirty years. The tangle of unruly hair in the first 
portrait has retreated far from the forehead; there are bags under 
Kirkpatrick's eyes; and he has lost a great deal of weight. He looks 
wear)' and perhaps a little disillusioned; only the upturned nose, the 
determined set of the lips and the slightly impatient expression echo 
the earlier figure. 

Wellesley's first letter to Dundas in London, written three weeks 
after his arrival at the Cape, is almost entirely concerned with William 
Kirkpatrick; indeed his conversations with Kirkpatrick uke up not 
only the entire thirty-page despatch, but also a further forty pages of 
enclosures. The letter details a matter that was to be a central concern 
not just of Wellesley and Dundas, but of both Kirkpatrick brothers in 
the months ahead: the growing French influence in the courts of India. 

*Among the subjects you recommended to my early consideration 
upon my arrival in India/ wrote Wellesley, 

you particularly urged the necessity of my attending with 
the utmost degree of vigilance to the system, now persued 
almost universally by the native princes, of retaining in their 
service numbers of European or American officers, under 
whom the native troops arc trained and disciplined in 
imitation of the corps of seypoys in the British service. 

By accident I found at this place, on account of his 
health, Major Kirkpatrick, lately Resident at the Court of 
Hyderabad, and formerly at that of Scindia, and I have 
endeavoured during the period of my detention here to 
collect from him whatever information he could furnish 
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respecting the European or American officers and the corps 
commanded by them in the service of the Nizam/ 

^Uesley had asked WiiUam Kirkpatrick to provide written answers 
to a range of questions about the French mercenary forces employed 
by the Nizam> notably 'one commanded by a Frenchman by the name 
of Raymond* and officered by ^Frenchmen of the most virulent and 
notorious principles of Jacobinism ... an armed French party of 
great zeal, diligence and aedvity*. The answers he received so impressed 
him that he not only forwarded them, unedited, to Dundas, he also 
begged Kirkpatrick to abandon the plans he had been making to return 
to England, and to take up a job ai his side in Calcuna, as his Military 
Secretary. 

William had serious health problems which had developed in India 
- he was suffering in particular from a severe and very painful 
combination of gout and rheumatism - but when Wellesley made 
him the offer he promised to consider it, subject to the success of a 
cure at 'the hoc mineral baths about 70 Riiles from here’.^ His ultimate 
acceptance of Wellesley's la^esse changed the course not only of his 
career, but also that of the man he had left as Acting Resident at 
Hyderabad: his yoimger brother James. 



Several years later, after William had retired to England, \ifellesley looked 
back to that meeting at the and wrote that he 'had no hesitation 
in declaring that to [William Kirkpatrick) 1 am indebted for the 
seasonable information' which enabled the Governor General to pull 
off the remarkable successes of his first two years in office. He went 
on: 


Kirkpatrick’s skill in Orieaul languages, his acquaintance 
with the manners, customs and laws of India arc not 
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^quilled by any person whom 1 have met in this country. 
His perfect knowledge of ail the native courts, of their 
policy, prejudices and interests, as well as of all the leading 
political characters among the inhabitants of India, is 
unnvailed in the Company's Civil or Military service . . . 
These qualifications recommended him to my particular 
confidence. He possessed no ocher recommendation, or 
incioduction to my notice.^ 


Kirkpatrick, Wellesley emphasises, rose on his merits, not on the ' 
influence of hJs birth or his patrons. Yet even Wellesley probably did 
not know quite how far William had come in his life, nor from what 
inauspicious beginnings. For William Kirkpatrick was not in fact James 
Achilles' full brother, but an illegitimate half-brother,* bom in Ireland 
to a Mrs Booth, ‘the sister of Mr C- the well known anarchist*, with 
whom William's father had had a brief affair. Throughout their entire 
childhood, William's legitimate half-brothers, George and James 
Achilles, were totally unaware of his existence. 

The father of the Kirkpatrick brothers was Colonel James 
Kirkpatrick of the Madras Cavalry, known universally as ‘the 
Handsome Colonel*. This name was apparently a reference not only 
to his good looks and ‘very dark brown eyes*, but also to his rackety 
love-life. The Bloomsbury matriarch Jane Maria Strachey, mother of 
L>tton, was married to William Kirkpatrick’s grandson, and spent many 
months researching the Handsome Colonel’s roots as part of her 
obsessive mapping of the Stracheys’ genealogy. A pious Victorian lady 
much given to displays of public devotion,^ she was not entirely 
pleased by what she discovered. The Handsome Colonel, it turned 
out, was bom in 1 730 on a plantation in Charlestown, South Carolina, 
to which his family had fled from Dumfriesshire after being implicated 
in the failed 1715 Jacobite uprising More alarming still to Lady Strach^ 
was the discovery that the ColonePs mother was ‘probably a Creole . 
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Somedmc around tht middle of the eighteenth century the family 
returned to Britain,* where rite Handsome Colonel embarked on what 
Strachey described as ‘an adventurous and irregular life* more 
distinguished for its amorous conquests than its military ones ’ 

WiUiam Kirkpatrick was bom when his father was a bachelor of 
twenty- four; he was raised at boarding school in Ireland, supported 
but publicly unacknowledged by the Colonel. When William was only 
four, the Colonel set off for India where he joined the Company*s 
Madras Cavalry as an ensign. In due course, when William was old 
enough, the Handsome Colonel purchased his illegitimate son a miliury 
cadetship in the Company; but they never met in India, for the Colonel’s 
career there lasted only eight years, and by the time William arrived in 
1771 the Colonel had long since left. 

Before returning to England, the Handsome Colonel had married 
in Madras Katherine Munro, the eldest daughter of Dr Andrew Munro, 
the founder of the new Madras hospital. Dr Munro was a controversial 
figure in the Madras Presidency. He had, by all accounts, great belief 
in the efficacy of his ‘Hysterick drafts’, but was renowned for his 
short temper and violent dislike of anything he thought mi^t approach 
hypochondria. At one point ‘nineteen covenanted [Company] servants' 
took out a formal complaint against him for his conduct; in particular 
they noted that when one of them wanted a powder to cure him of a 
severe case of scurvy in the teeth, Munro had written to his deputy. 
‘Sir, pray give that impudence what he wants and let me not be plagued 
with his nonsense.’^® 

A contemporary account of Dr Munro’s hospital shows that the 
doctors’ attitude to hospital management reflected his no-nonsense 
approach: ‘I never heard of such irregularities as at present exist in the 
Presidency hospital,’ wrote a visiting surgeon. 

I have frequently, during my short attendance, found in visiting 
the sick two ot three of them lyu^ in a state of intoxication, 
and 1 have heard of others urito were not under my charge 
being in a similar condition. It is not an uncommon practice 
of the padencs to form parties, often with the sergeant of the 
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guard, CO go into the Black Town [chc Indian quarter of 
Madras] where the)* generally remain during the greater part 
of the night, convnitting every kind of enormity. The hospital 
in consequence becomes a scene of riot and concision during 
the night, and the shade ai>d other unoccupied parts of the 
hospital are places of resort for gaming and boxing during 
the day.^' 


For all this, the marriage between the Handsome Colonel and 
Muruo^s beautihil daughter was apparently a passionate one, and within 
rwo years Katherine had given the Colonel two sons, George, born 
on 1 5 July 1 763, and James Achilles, bom thirteen months lacer, on 22 
August 1764. Both were baptised in St Mary*$ Church in (he Fore of 
Madras, where Katherine and the Colonel had been married. But when 
James Achilles was eighteen months old, his mother died of a sudden 
fever aged only twenty ‘two, despite - or perhaps partly because of 
the ministrations of her father. James and George must presumably 
have been brought up by Indian until their father returned home 
to England three years later. Never one to miss an amorous 
opportunity, the Handsome Colonel fathered yet another illegidmace 
child - this time a daughter - on the boat home in a brief affair with 
a Mrs Per rein/ the wife of a Portuguese Jewish mercenary in the 
service of the Nawabsof the Arcot.'^ 

There is a gap in the archives concerning the period James and 
Geo^e spent in England as boys. While their father set off East again, 
this time to command Fort Marlborough in Sumatra, all that is known 
is that the two brothers were briefly sent to Eton, where they must 
have been younger contemporaries of Richard WeQcsley, and that their 
schooling was finished off in ‘various seminaries’ in France/ In between 
terms, they spent the holidays with their Kirkpatrick grandfather at 
Hollydalc near Bromley in Kent. Their grandfather had by now sold 
his Carolina plantations, abandoned his Jacobite sympathies, and 
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belatedly - and somewhat unsuccessfully - embarked on the life of 
an author his political works were judged Very duU'/^ and his most 
notable production was a slim volume of medical research entitled 
Putri/aetion. In March 1779, at the age of fifteen, after just eleven years 
in Europe, James returned to India, the land of his birth. As he had 
done with James's elder half*brother, the Handsome Colonel had 
obtained for him an East India Company cadetship, based in Madras. 

It was inevitable now that William and James would meet. Lady 
Strachey had in her possession the Handsome Colonel's diaries and 
letter books, all now lost, which gave an indication of the manner in 
which it happened. She reported her discovery in a letter to a relation: 

When James Achilles had gone to India & was about to go 
TO the same part in which William was, their father wrote 
to desire him to form the acquaintance of a young 
gentleman of the same name who he cannot do better 
than model himself upon; shortly after this he is writing to 
J.A. of William as 'yow brother*. In a subsequent letter in 
which he reproves J.A. of negligence towards a natural 
[i.e. illegitimate] son of his own, he enters somewhat at 
large into the question; he says in his opinion there is no 
difference in the duty a parent owes to his legitimate and 
iilegidmate children; dc that he thinks James will agree with 
him that they both know an instance in which the natural 
son was superior in cspacity dc attainments to the 
legitimate. 

Despite the ten-year gap in their ages and the strangeness of their 
meeting, which seems to have uken place in 1784 or 178S, the two 
half-brothers immediately became close. Judging from the tenor of 
their often moving and heartfelt letters, the relationship seems to have 
given a much-needed emotional prop to both men. Of the two, 
William was the senior, but he seems also to have been the more 
vulnerable and insecure; hardly surprising perhaps when the loveless 
and bsdtudonalised nature of his childhood is uken into account. 

A strong impression of William at the beginning of his career - a 
lonely and melancholy teenager washed up in India without money, 
backets or patrons - survives in the letters he wrote throughout the 
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1770s and eighdcs to his great friend John KennawayJ^ Kennaway 
was a grammar-school boy, the son of an Exeter merchant who came 
out to India in 1772 with his brother after being presented with a 
cadetship each by their East India Company cousin, Richard Palk. The 
brothers had nearly died on arrival when their ship was wrecked in the 
mouth of the Ganges, and they *presented themselves to Governor 
Hastings with nothing but the clothes on their backs’.'^ Despite this 
inauspicious b^inning, the Kennaways were well-connected, and John 
quickly overtook William Kirkpatrick - who was a year his senior - in 
the race for preferment. This did not get in the way of their friendship, 
however, and letters W'iUiam wrote lo Kennaway are surprisingly deeply 
felt. 

In the first, dated 1 8 January 1774, Kirkpatrick writes warmly that 
he is ‘pleased with the proof you have ^ven me of your affection . . . 
and I do assure you I regretted your absence as much as my amiable 
friend did mine*. A year later, the tone is more emotional; *Yw know 
yourself and (1 hope) m too well to doubt the sincerity of my affection 
for you,* he writes. By 1777, the tone has become close to the romantic: 
‘1 am dull, stupid and melancholy,* writes an anguished Kirkpatrick. 
‘In a word I am low spirited . . . (and] I have been low spirited ever 
since 1 left you: 1 am sdU low spirited: and low spirited shall 1 continuc. 
He talks of ‘all I have suffered since my separation from you', and 
how ‘my promised bliss* has been snatched from him by Kennaway’s 
departure. 

Kirkpatrick finally declares himself to Kennaway in a letter of the 
period which is dated only *12 Dec*. The two boys have had a tiff, 
and Kirkpatrick sits up late writing ro his friend attempting to explain 
his feelings: 

My dear Jack, 

You had not been gone last night two minutes when 1 
wished to sec you again. I thought I had a hundred things 
to tell you, which had not occurred to me while you were 
with me. To say the truth you left me but half happy: for 
though our mutual and renewed assurances of in variable 
friendship were productive of the greatest pleasure 1 ever 
felt - yet it was damp*d considerably by your hasty 
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departure. Ah my dear friendl Had you known my nature 
you would not have doom'd me to suffer a whole nights 
uneasiness without having been thoroughly convinced of 
the capaciousness of my disposition. 

I have a heart which though it is capable of the most tender 
attachment, cannot silently brook the least appearance of slight 
or indifference in its master - you my dear Jack are its masftr, 
and while you govern it Like a sincere and affectionate friend, 
it will be in ail situations obedient to your pleasure. 

Thus I have cold you my mind with that frankness which 
ever attends true affection. 

Adieu my dear Jack 

W Kirkpatrick 

Monday night. 

It is difficult to know how to interpret these tortured letters, given 
that at the same dmc as he was writing them, William was living with 
an Indian wom^n, Dhoolaury Bibi, by whom he fathered two Anglo- 
Indian children, and with whom he maintained a relationship until the 
end of his life, despite being married to an Englishwoman - Maria 
Pawson - for rwelve years in the middle. There is no evidence that 
Kirkpatrick had any sort of physical relationship with Kennaway, and 
it is perfectly possible - even probable - that the boys’ romantic 
friendship was entirely platonic; but equally the possibility must remain 
that part of William's melancholy came from suppressing an unresolved 
and apparently unconsummated bisexuality.' 

In 1784, after thirteen years in India, William returned to England 
to consult doctors and recover his health. He brought with him his 
two An^o-Indian children. Robert and Cecilia, then aged seven and 
four, whom he placed in the care of the Handsome Colonel- The 
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Colonel had recently retired from Sumatra to Holly dale, where James 
and Geo^e had been brought up, but which William had apparently 
never seen. Though his father agreed to take in the children, the meeting 
between father and son was not a success: *1 found my father and all 
my other connections in perfect health,* William wrote to Kennaway 
from London, *but I was so unhappy as not to find the former in chat 
temper of mind necessary to his own and my felicity. Disappointments 
and other accidents of fortune not merited by him, have so far formed 
his disposition that, did nothing else make my speedy return to India 
proper, chat consideration alone would render my continuance in this 
country exceedingly unpleasant.’ 

In stark contrast to the pain of visiting his father, William spent a 
happy month with Ken na way’s family in Exeter, writing to his friend 
that he would ^reserve the history of my visit, and my account of the 
family, for the happy moment when 1 shall again have the pleasure of 
embracing my dear Jack. Suffice it for the present to inform you that 
I passed near a month among them with a satisfaction that nothing 
but your presence could have increased.* Nevertheless, the visit to 
England brought home to William as nothing else the constraints under 
which he was forced to live. In India his talents and position had 
gradually brought him status and respect; but in England he was no 
one, still the unacknowledged and illegitimate son of a rakish nabob. 
More to the point he was poor. In India the friends he had made were 
of a different class and a different economic bracket to him. Visiting 
the Kennaways. he realised suddenly the impossibility of ever returning 
to England, unless he were first to make his fortune. In a letter to 
Kennaway he tried to explain to his friend how he felt: 

... It is impossible for me to describe how impadent 1 am 
to return to India - not that were 1 in possession of the 
means, I could not live more to my sads^cdon in En^and: 
but without those means England instead of being a 
paradise must be a Hell to ever)' man who returns from 
India with a grain of feeling or virtuous pride. Here have 
1 a few friends (the only substantial solace or blessing that 
life affords) whom I love and esteem very hearaly: but 
from whose society 1 should be obliged to banish myself 
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were 1 to stay in England another year: for they being men 
of fortune, how could I approach them, or associate with 
them when not worth a groat? Which situation therefore is 
irksome - is painful - beyond expression. 1 will therefore 
rerum to India as early as possible: and there I will live the 
remainder of my days, unless by acquiring a fortune (which, 
by the bye. It is hardly possible 1 ever should) I shall be 
defended from the cruel necessity of cutting myself off 
from the society of all those whom I love.^’ 

William^ letters are invariably written with great grace and beauty, 
and with numerous classical and Orierttal literary allusions: with 
Kennaway in particular he frequently discusses Persian Literature, the 
rival translations of Hafiz, and the beauties of the Shahnam. He worked 
hard at perfecting his Persian, Bengali and Hindustani; but throughout 
the entire correspondence, and despite all his Orientalist learning, there 
is little feeling for India evident in William's letters.' 

Indeed, in some quarters William Kirkpatrick had already got a 
reputation for haughtiness towards Indians. The Indophile General 
William Palmer, who had been Warren Hastings' Military Secretary, 
then Resident in Lucknow, was alarmed when he heard in November 
1786 that William Kirkpatrick had been made Resident at the camp 
of the Maratha leader, Mahadji Scindia. *1 am suprized that Kirkpatrick 
should have sought that Station,' wrote Palmer. *His mind is strongly 
prejudiced against India.''* 

As General Palmer had predicted, William Kirkpatrick's tenure as 
Resident at the court of Scindia was not a success, and for exactly the 
reasons he had foreseen. Kiricpatrick's childhood made him especially 
sensitive to anything that might appear a slight. In a letter written by 
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the then Resident, James Anderson, to William when the news of his 
posting was made public, William was warned char the Maratha's Hindu 
peasant manners were very different from those of the courtly Muslim 
Mughais with whom he had been used to dealing: 

in an early period of my residence in this camp 1 could not 
help thinking that Scindia was sometimes guilty of petty 
' neglects and inattention towards me, which as experience 
has since warned me were to be ascribed only to the 
difference of the Maratha modes and customs from those 
of the Musalmens to which I had been accustomed . . . 
JScindia] appeared to be deficient in the minutiae of 
attention, such as in frequent messages and enqtiihes and 
other little intercourses of civility which are so rigidly 
practiced by the politer Mussalmcn . . 

The warning, however, fell on deaf ears. Within a month of his 
arrival at Delhi, where Scindia was then encamped, William was 
complaining to the Governor General Lord Cornwallis that Scindia 
and his court were rude and neglectful: ^s general object [is to subject] 
the English Resident at his Durbar [court] to humiliating situations’. 
Scindia in turn formally complained to Calcurta of William’s arrogance 
and haughtiness. 

Cornwallis was planning a war against Tlpu Sultan, and had no 
wish at that moment to see any sort of hostilities break out between 
the Company and the Maraihas; rather he wished to conclude some 
sort of defensive alliance with them. So he wrote back to William 
saying that he was ‘exceedingly sorry to heat of a coldness between 
you and Scindia*, and instructed him to live *on a footing of friendship 
and good humour* with the Maratha durbar. At the end of the letter 
he made his position even more frank: Tour good sense will 
immediately point out to you the substance and the intention of this 
dispatch- 1 wish to avoid a public breach with Scindia, and therefore 
should he, from any motives whatever, continue the slights and 
inattentions of which you complain ... you will treat them as much as 

possible as matters of personal offence only.’^ 

The letter could not have been more clearly expressed; but it was 
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already too late. Things had reached a head on 24 January 1787. One 
of William’s escort had gone to swim in the Jumna, where he met a 
dhobi (a Uundryman) who was cleaning the clothes of Scindia’s son-in- 
law on the ghats. The sepoy demanded d>ae the washerman - an 
untouchable — move away while he took his swim. The washerman 
refused to do so. He was promptly attacked by the sepoy, who beat 
him over the head with a la/hi (truncheon or sack). A troop of Marathas 
happened to be passing by and joined in on the side of the Jboh/^ 
leaving the sepoy badly wounded. The incident escalated, and by the 
afternoon, after several soldiers on either side had been severely 
wounded, William was forced to leave his quarters in a crumbling 
palace in Old Delhi for his own safery. From a temporary camp in the 
garden of Safdaijung’s tomb, $ut miles outside the city, he demanded 
that the o^fender$ should be arrested artd that there should be a formal 
apology. None was forthcoming. 

In October, after an impasse lasting ten months, William wrote to 
Kennaway: ^Finding it impossible to live on terms of good humour 
with Scindia without taking certain measures not agreeable to the policy 
thought necessary by Ld Cornwallis, 1 have come to the resolution of 
resigning my present office.’ He duly did so, in a rather tentative 
way, and was surprised to find it immediately accepted by the Governor 
General His suepdse turned to alarm when, once he had left his position 
and set off towards Calcutta, it became increasingly clear that 
Cornwallis blamed William, not Scindia, for what he regarded as a 
wholly unnecessary breach in relations with a powerful neighbour, 

A year later, Kirkpatrick sdli had no new appointment, and the full 
scale of the disaster that had overtaken his career began to sink in. 
When Kennaway was appointed Resident at Hyderabad, William wrote 
to congratulate him, adding: ‘the disgraceful and mortifying situation 
in which I at present stand must operate to the ruin of both my 
character and fortunes.*^' 

From his new appointment in Hyderabad, Kennaway replied 
sympathcdcally. To his brother William, however, he confided that he 
thought Kirkpatrick’s behaviour honourable, but suicidal: ‘Kirk’s 
prospects in this country are now very unpromising,* he wrote in 
December 1788. 
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]n quirdi^ a sirnUar rather more lucrative situation chan chat 
which I at present hold and sacnficing his interest to the ri^dity 
of his principles, he gave up a certainty of a handsome 
independency [i.e. sufficient capital to aUow him to redre to 
England on the interest! ^ ^ course of four or hve years . . . 
In a single and unencumbered suce I certainty should not have 
acted in the same manner. Perhaps I should have been wrong 
in not doing so, but I chink I could have preserved my virtue 
without sacrificing my interest.^ 


What made matters worse was that William Kirkpatrick was now 
very far from * single and unencumbered*. Three years earlier, on 26 
September 1785, only a few months after his return from England 
and after a very brief courtship, he had married Maria Pawson, whom 
Lady Strachcy describes as ‘being of the Yorkshire gentry’. A portrait 
of Maria by Romney shows a pretty, sensual woman with full lips, 
long reddish hair and an intelligent, knowing expression. She and 
Kirkpatrick quickly had four children in as many years; but the marriage 
was not a success. 

Maria had Irucially accompanied her husband co Scindia’s Delhi camp, 
but soon departed to Agra where she tried, without success, co pull 
strings with the Mughal court in order to get permission to live in Taj 
Gunj, immediately beside the Taj Mahal. When her request was formaUy 
turned down she became angry at what she regarded as a humiliating 
rebuff, and headed off with her infants towards Calcutta. Kirkpatrick 
was forced to admit tojohn Shore, Cornwaibs's deputy (and eventual 
successor), that ‘by personal argument and insistence I may possibly 
be able to get her consent (to return)’, but that he could not guarantee 
it. He then promised that ‘I should take care that nothing of an 
embarrassing nature should arise,’ perhaps implying that public rows 
were already a feature of the marriage.^ By the end of 1788 it was 
decided that Maria should return to England with the children, and 


settle in Bath. 

The marriage struggled on, with William continuing to write 
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j^ecdonate letters lo his wife for a further tiine years; but her replies 
became shorter and increasingly perfunctory. By 1794 William was 
complaining that Maria's lerters were SvhoUy inadequate . . . scribbled 
in haste, often illegible, very inaccurate and what is worst of all (with 
regard to the feelings of a husband and a father) extremely deficient in 
chose details which it is so easy for you to furnish, and which I must 
naturally wish for. Let me entreat you, therefore, my dear girl, to 
discontinue this hurry-scurry mode of conducdr^ your correspondence 
with me, and to recollect that you are not wridng by the penny post 
but by a conveyance that seldom offers, and to a husband at some 
thousand miles distance from you.'^^The following year Maria ceased 
to reply to his letters at all. By 1797 a legal separation was agreed to, 
due to Maria's ^misconducr*.^ The four girls from the marriage were 
packed off to live with their various cousins at the Handsome Colonel's. 
There is no evidence chat William and Maria ever met again; certainly 
William's grandchildren were all told that Maria had died after the 
birth of her youngest child, and after his death were astonished to 
discover a bequest to her in William's will, which she duly received.^ 
Ironically, she turned out to be living in India, apparently with a new 
lover. 

For five years, from 1787 until 1792, during Maria's absence in Bath, 
William Kirkpatrick’s career languished, and he wrote irregularly to 
Kennaway, explaining that he had not put pen to paper more often as 
‘my disappointments were so near my heart that I could have handled 
no other subject, and as you could give me no relief, 1 determined to 
give you no pain’.^’ Depressed and dejected, he returned to badly- 
paid regimental dudes. 

William’s linguistic talents brought him a second break, however, in 
1792, when he was appointed to head a mission to Nepal. Travelling 
through previously unexplored parts of the Himalayas, he was the 
first European to reach Nayakotc. where the Nepalese rajahs then 
held court. Though the mission yielded no diplomatic results, it was 
regarded as an important sortie into new territory, and William later 
produced a book on his traveU -A Dtsa^tt 0 „ Kingdm o/Ntpaui 
-which was widely applauded. The expedition moreover brought 
about hjs reconciliation with ComwaUis, who went on record saying 
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of William that *no one could have acquitted himself with more ability, 
prudence and drcximspection’.^ 

The expedition returned Kirkpatrick to favour, and in March 1 793 
he was able to write an excited note to Maria in England revealing that 
*my friend Kennaway* was retiring due to ill-health in December, and 
that if *my friend Mr Shore* got appointed Governor General to 
replace Cornwallis, as looked likely, *there can be little doubt of my 
succeeding [Kennaway] at the Residency at Hyderabad. God bless you 
my dearest girl. I am not allowed to add morc.’^ By November both 
appointments had come through, and Kirkpatrick wrote to Bath that 
his prospects had sudderdy dramatically changed. His income would 
now be substantia], and *1 am hopeful by the practice of a proper 
economy to be in a few years in possession of what I consider a 
competency.* It would also now be possible to give the girls *a private 
education*. 

He saved for last the news that he was due to sec off overland 
down the east coast of India from Calcutta the following week, and 
that ‘the place where my brother James commands lies on my route 
to Hyderabad. It is my wish he should proceed thither with me, to fill 
an appointment the succession to which has been secured for him by 
Sir John Kennaway , . . With his talents and the chance before him of 
getting the assistantship under me sooner or later it will introduce him 
with great advantages into the diplomatic line. 1 am strongly of the 
opinion he ought not to decline the offer. ^ 



In 1793 James Achilles Kirkpatrick appeared at Brst sight to be a very 
different figure from his tortured, complex half-brother. Easy-going 
and generous, with an effortUss ^ ft for friendship, James was blessed 
with his father's good looks, though with his mother's much fairer 
Scottish colouring. He had fuU lips, startling blue eyes and a mop ot 
straw-coloured hair which he swept back foppishly over his forehead 
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and wore rather longer than was usual at the pciiod. He was considered 
by his contemporaries to be tall and well proportioned as well as 
unusually handsome. But he was a sensitive man and, like his brother, 
he felt the need for continual reassurance; indeed his letters are full of 
expressions of affecdon for his correspondents which sometimes read 
like cries for reciprocadon. 

At the age of twenty-nine James had spent fourteen years in the 
Company's Madras army without in any way distinguishing himself as 
a soldier; but he shared William's gift for languages, and as well as 
having complete mastery of Persian and Hindustani, he seems to have 
spoken the languages of the south - notably Tamil and Telegu - with 
some fluency. If, as seems likely, James had been brought up by Indian 
^ahs after his mother^ death, it is quite possible that this fluency may 
have dated back to his Madras childhood; certainly there are frequent 
reports that many British children of the period alarmed their parents 
by speaking the Hindustani (or in this case, presumably, Tamil) of their 
t^abs as their first language. 

As with William, it was this linguistic ability chat would in time be 
James’s escape route from the drudgery of the military line; but in 
contrast to William, whose Orientalist learning had not stopped him 
from adopting a straightforwardly John Bull attitude towards India, 
James ftom the banning had a far more affectionate view of the 
country where he was bom and where he had spent the early years of 
his childhood. In an anonymous autobiographical fragment which he 
submitted to the Madm Carrier in 1792 he described himself as ‘an 
officer who from his proficiency in the Persian and Hindoostanee 
tongues, and eonversancy in the manners and customs of the race of 
men by whom those languages are spoken, had contracted a certain 
degree of pardalicy towards them'.’' 

One aspect of this ‘partiality’ was a relationship with an Indian mi 
with whom he had lived for many years and by whom he fathered a 
son. In 1791 James brought the boy back to England during a year’s 
sick leave, after which the child joined the multi-ethnic household of 
children, legitimate and iUegitimate, presided over by the Handsome 
Utoncl m Kent, no doubt to the growing puzzlement of his country 
neighbours. ^ 
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As well as a *parualicy* cowards Indians, James also had an 
overwhelming aesihetic feeling for che sheer beauty of India, something 
that is apparent chroughout his correspondence. Again and again his 
letters praise che landscape through which he is passing, writing home 
soon after his return to the Deccan in February 1792 about the 
'charming verdure that cloathes che whole country and renders it so 
delightful to the eye . . . you may walk bare headed in the sun without 
inconvenience almost any hour of the day^. He particularly admired 
Tipu Sultan’s Mughal*scyle pleasure gardens near Bangalore: They please 
me very much . . . and are laid out with caste and design, the numerous 
cypress trees that form the principal avenues are the uUesc and most 
beautiful I ever saw.’ 

A month later, when his regiment was involved in the siege 
of Tipu’s island capital Seringapatam during the Third Mysore War, 
even che 'alarming mortality’ among the European troops and the 
'infectious exhalations from millions of putrid ciKases that covW 
the whole surface of the earth for twenty miles around the capital' 
could not blind James to the astonishing loveliness of the city he was 
engaged in besieging: The palaces and gardens upon the island with' 
out the city far exceed the palace and gardens at Bangalore in extent, 
taste and magnificence, as they are said to fall short of the principal 
ones within che city. Of this last we have an exterior view from our 
trenches, and considering how much it overtops the lofty walls and 
battlements of the city, its height must be as considerable as its extent 
is great* 

He had seen Tipu’s magnificent Mughal-style garden palace 'Ull 
Baug [the Red Garden), in all its glory’ the day before : 'AlasC he 
writes to his father, *it fell sacrifice to the emergencies of war.' The 
palace was made hospital for the wounded and the garden 'toppled 
CO supply materials for the siege. The whole avenues of call and 
majestic cypresses were in an instant laid low, nor was the orange, 
apple, sandal tree or even the fragrant bowers of rose and jasmine 
spared in this indiscriminate ruin. You might have seen in our bat- 
teries fascines of rose bushes, bound with jasmine and picketed with 
pickets of sandal wood. The very pioneers themselves became 
scented . . .* 
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He even dodged enemy $helJs to make a visit to the newly erected 
comb of Tipu^s fether Haidar AU, which he greatly admired, though 
judging it ‘in every respect inferior to the Taj at Agra*. Intriguingiy he 
adds: ‘I herewith enclose you some of the plaister I picked up, which 
had Men from Hyder’s tomb stone. It is said to be composed with 
earth from Mecca, or as it is called, the Scrapings of the Dust from 
the Holy Tomb of the Prophet, and consequently must possess many 
race and invaluable virtues.'^ In another writer these remarks might be 
taken as satirical; but it is clear from the context that James was being 
perfectly serious, though ‘Scrapings of the Dust from the Holy Tomb 
of the Prophet* was certainly a suange choice of gift for the Handsome 
Cobnel, who throughout his career had shown little interest in religious 
matters, less sdJi in Muslim relics. 

If, aesthetically and emotionally, Jameses letters show a great love 
of India that remained fixed and constant throughout his life, his 
political views were at this stage less clearly formed. Later in life he 
would eome to regard the East India Company as an untrustworthy 
and aggressive force in Indian politics. But in the early 1790$ he still 
subscribed to the conventional English view which tended to see 
Indian rulers as ‘effeminate* and ‘luxurious* tyrants, whose 
‘unorganised despotism' sapped their countries of strength and the 
possibility of progress. This was perceived as a direct contrast to the 
Company, whose introduction of Western ways to India, protected 
by an army of ‘undaunted spirit and irresistible ardour*, was believed 
by most of the British in India to bring unambiguous blessings to the 
subcontinent. 

In his letters home at this dme James duly writes of Tipu’s 'boundless 
ambidon and unrelenting cruelty*, but even at this early period he was 
unusual among his compatriots in that he saw many qualities to admire 
in the Sultan of Mysore. He writes that, 'born and bred in camp, and 
tutored in the science of war under a great master fi.c. his father Haidar 
Alij.Tipoo possesses all the characteristic valour and hardiness of the 
soldier while his achievements in the Fields of Mars are far from 
discrediting the precepts inculcated by his father*. The various British 
reverses and defeats bore ample witness to Tipu*s ‘sidll in arms. If he 
IS at all addicted to, or versed with the arts of peace it has scarcely 
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been in his power to culdvare them ... his whole reign having been 
one continued state of military preparations or actual warfare’. 
Moreover, James was astonished by Tipu Sultan’s bravery and his spirit 
of resistance. Despite the Company’s successful counterattack there 
was no evidence that Tipu’s ^firmness is shaken or his perseverance 
abated’, and although four armies were now advancing in strength 
towards him, 'if he has as yet made any offers of submission it is 
more than I have heard of 

In contrast, James’s elder brother William saw Tipu merely as a 
caricature: a one -dimensional monster, the worst possible incarnation 
of 'Oriental despotism’. For him Tipu was a 'cruel and relentless 
enemy’, an 'intolerant bigot’, a 'furious fanatic’, an 'oppressive and 
unjust ruler • • * [a] sanguinary tyrant, |a] perfidious negociator', and, to 
top it ail, a 'mean and minute economist’.^ In these very different 
perceptions of Indian rule lay the seeds of much future disagreement 
between the two brothers. 

James survived the bloodshed of the Third Mysore War quite 
unscathed, only to be badly wounded three months later, in bed, by 
his own orderly. One morning he woke on his camp bed to find the 
man, Svho was of Mughal descent’, stealing from his trunk. The orderly 
rushed out, then reappeared shortly afterwards with two of James’s 
own swords. James wrote an anonymous third-person account of the 
incident for the MatinuCottritr. 

. . . defenceless and nearly naked as he had risen from his bed 
. . . two deadly blows were warded by his hands which though 
cut deeply were saved from absolute amputation by a letter 
which happened providendally to be clenched in it. Thus 
maimed and incapable of further resistance, his last resource 
was in flight, in attempting which two other wounds inflicted 
with a deadly aim brought him down. When the blood thirsty 
and insatiable miscreant thinking he had dispatched him, turned 
about in search of more victims but not finding any within his 
reach, and having worked as he doubdess ihou^t at the time 
mischief hopeless of pardon, he drew his da^er, and in a 
frenzy of despair, plui^ it dght successive times into his 
own remorseless bosom.*^ 
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The attack shook James, and made him fundamentally review his 
life in India. During his convalescence he wrote to the Handsome 
Colonel, wc^hing up where he stood in the service after fourteen 
years. He was notoptimisuci ‘My prospects of promotion,’ he wrote, 
‘art as distant at this moment as when 1 embarked, there being at this 
moment a hundred Ueutenants above me on the infantry list (who 
would all receive promotion before him]. Should matters remain on 
diis present footing 1 cannot reasonably expect more chan ten steps 
yearly, at which rate ten long years must elapse before I attain the rank 
of Captain - that is to say after a service or rather servitude of three 
and twenty years.'^ It was a promotion his talented elder brother had 
managed after just a decade in India. 

James had had some letters of introduction at the beginning of the 
war, but they did not seem to have had the slightest effect. He had 
given General Sir William Meadows his letter, but ‘the little general 
was too deeply engaged storming forts and other warlike achievements 
to acknowledge their receipt, so 1 can say nothing as to the beneHts I 
may expect to reap from them*. He had letters ‘from Col FuUarton to 
his relation Col. Maxwell still unused, and Cd. Maxwell is said to have 
great influence with Lord Cornwallis*. Bui all in all, James 
acknowledged, his prospects were not promising, and he pleaded with 
his father to exert his influence somehow to improve his Suddenly 

missing the comforts and facilities of home, he also asked the Colonel 
to send out ‘a few dozen of Velna’s Vegetable Syrup, the efficacy of 
which I was made fully sensible of in my passage out. The want of 
vegetables during a long campaign has occasioned a return of my old 
scorbutic complaint.* 

At this point, just when he least expected it, influence was exerted 
on James’s behalf only just four months later; and it came from a 
totally unexpected and tjuitc unsolicited quarter. In July, his brother’s 
friend, the newly knighted Sir John Kennaway, wrote to him out of 
the blue from Hyderabad inviting him to stay, and o^ering to help 
him in any way he could. At James’s request, Kennaway Intervened 
with James’s commanding officer, and by August had got him the 
command of the distant fort at Vizian^ram, in tribal territory thirty 
nulcs north-west of the important east-coast port of Vizagapatam.^* 
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Vizianagram is, even today, a remote and impoverished spot, 
surrounded by barren hills and scrappy, scattered tribal outposts. At 
the end of the eighteenth century it was even more inaccessible, far 
removed from the centre of things. But at least it was a command, a 
start. 

Then, only three months after James’s appointment at Vizianagram, 
William wrote to him from Calcutta with the news of his new 
appointment as Resident at Hyderabad. He invited his brother to join 
him in some capacity there, telling him to chink about the offer, and 
chat they would discuss it when they met: William would be passing 
Vizagapatam on his way from Bengal in six weeks* time. 

William’s journey down the east coast was a slow one. French 
privateers working out of Mauritius made it impossible for him to 
travel by boat,^ much the quickest route: ten days on a good wind 
could have taken him to the port of Masulipacam, then a week’s journey 
up the old Golconda road would have brought him to Hyderabad. 
But as this was impossible, he was forced to travel by camel and 
elephant, and to make his way slowly down the spine of the Eastern 
Ghats, berween the peaks and teak forests of the ghats and the blue 
coves and inlets of the Bay of Bengal The brothers met at Vizagapatam, 
on the northern reaches of the Coromandel coast.* 

It was a warm Christmas Eve, and James took little persuading to 
give up his garrison duties and throw in his lot with William. Thai 
night, on James’s instructions, the two brothers drafted a letter in 
William’s name to James’s commanding officer asking him to approve 
a transfer to Hyderabad. 

The brothers spent Christmas together, probably for the first dmc. 
But it quickly became clear that James’s dischaige would uke longer 
than hoped to wind its way through the Company’s military bureaucracy. 
It was agreed, therefore, that for the time being he should suy in 
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Vizianagram, and William should head on to Hyderabad alone. After 
a long period of truce and even friendship, war was again said to be 
brewing between the Nizam of Hyderabad and his old enemies the 
Macathas.and it was vital for William toget to Hyderabad as soon as 
possible to do what he could to forestall it. 



William arrived in Hyderabad a month later to find - ominously - 
that Nizam Ail Khan, the elderly ruler of Hyderabad, was not in his 
city, but had decamped to the ancient Deccani capita] of Bidar. 
the Impregnable fortress that most closely abutted the Hyderabad- 
Maratha frontier There it was said he was already engaged in amassing 
a grand army. Slopping in Hyderabad only long enough to order *wax 
candles, Patna potatoes, some raspberry and cherry brandy, garden 
peas, good coffee, a pipe of hock and some good red port\^ William 
got back on his elephant and set off on the eighty* mile journey to 
Bidar. 

The road passed through a landscape whose wasted state testified 
to the unsuble and violent history of the region over the previous 1 SO 
years. The flat expanses of n^ected and undUed former cotton fields 
were dotted with heavily fortified vill^es and burned- out fortlets. A 
contemporary English traveller described the same journey in 
pessimistic terms: 'as for the country I have passed through, nothing 
can be more melancholy than the appearance of it. Deserted villages, 
unfrequented roads, and the traces of former cultivation, make the 
scene more painful than it otherwise would be. by showing what it has 
once been, and aggravating the look of the present misery, by the 
contrast of former blessing’ The same observer also mentioned passing 
'some bodies of predatory horse plundering the country we have 
passed through*, thou^ the freebooters avoided tangling with him 
due to his armed escort.^' 

Not was this just an Ei^h view of the country. According to the 
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Iranian traveller Abdul Lateef Shushtati, who was related to one of 
the most powerful clans in Hyderabad and in 1794 was acting as the 
Nizam's tvk/f in Calcuttai, (he countryside around the capital grew 
more and more ruinous the closet you got to the Maratha frontier: 
*Now; because of rebellious enemies and oppressive tax-collectors, 
the whole country has become a ruin, its inhabitants scattered and 
miserable; those few unable ro flee are afflicted with famine. Leadership 
has broken down, the laws of governance are disrupted . . . There are 
so many ruins and abandoned homes, that though the region has a 
peerless climate, nevertheless the country is now worse than in most 
other places in India.*^ 

After a four-day journey through this increasingly war-blackened 
landscape, William saw rising ahead of him the grim battlements of 
Bidar. 

Even today, after a century and a half of decline and neglect, Bidar 
is still one of the most magnificent fortresses in India. Uten it was 
unmatched. It was built on a great plug of dark brown basalt rising 
steeply out of the flat planispheres of the Deccan plateau. In every 
direction, great loops of bleak black creneladons swept for miles over 
hills and down steep valleys, a seemingly endless expanse of towers 
and walls, gateways and bastions, acch-shaped merlons and fortified 
escarpments. Within the embrace of these battlements lay a perfect 
oasis: white-budded cotton fields and gardens filled with rich well- 
watered black earth, where bullocks ploughed small neadyblled scrips 
edged in palm groves and guava orchards, a great green splash of 
ferule farmland and a stark contrast to the wasteland immediately 
outside the walls. 

To one side, by the river, lay the dhobi ghats from which came the 
splash and thud of washermen slapping their clothes on the basalt 
steps, while in the distance was a small lotus-choked Uke punctuated 
at its corners by domed fAamr paviUons- Beyond, in the barren wastes 
outside the waUs and the reach of the irrigation runnels, a scatwnng 
of bulbous whitewashed domes signalled the presence of the me<b^ 
royal necropolis of Ashtur.in the scrub around it stopd two rambling 
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Sufi shrines packed wich pilgrims and fnirack'seekers come to solicit 
the aid of long^dead sheikhs. 

On the evening of 10 February 1794, three months after he left 
Calcutta, William Kirkpatrick and his escort passed by the necropolis 
and entered Bidar under the dogleg of the massive Golconda Gate. 
They crossed through ring after ring of town and citadel walls, and 
over a series of deep ditches cut out of the living rock by gangs of 
medieval slaves. All around in the narrow, crowded streets, between 
the ancient shrines and the spice souk, the horse and the diamond 
merchanrs, the textile sellers and the karkhanas (workshops) where the 
town's craftsmen were hammering away at their Bidri-ware pots and 
hookahs, the newcomers saw evidence of the gathering army, as hordes 
of freelances ftom all over India congr^ted on the city to seek service. 

At the best of times the bazaars of the Deccan were filled with a 
mix of peoples from all over the East; but at this moment Bidar was 
bursting with a pardctilariy diverse group of mercenary cavalry: Arabs 
from the Hadramaut, bearded Sikhs ftom the Punfab, knots of turbaned 
Afghans and Pathans from the frontier and their Rohilla cousins from 
the Ganges plains. Wandering through the bazaars too were groups 
of the Nizam's regular infantry, the red- jacketed sepoys trained by the 
French commander, Michel Joachim Raymond, with their black tricorn 
hats, white shirts and short shin-length boots.^ William^ new Assistant, 
William Steuart, whom William had jusr met for the first time in 
Hyderabad, was impressed: The Nizam's army . . - looked larger than 
ever I saw Sdndia's,' he wrote. ‘He maintains few foot soldiers, but his 
cavalry arc reckoned 40,000. Such as I have seen are excellent; the men 
are well dressed U the chiefs pride themselves in giving a uniform 
Icmg gown to their troopers to distinguish them, some having jackets 
with two crossed swords in the way of chintz, others with one sword 
and some plume of yellow or red.*^ 

The cosmopolitan mix in the bazaars was reflected in the architecture 
of the streets through which these crowds surged. While the bazaars 
4fK|^ fortifications were cooicly Indian in style, rnan^ structures 

within the city looked for their inspiration to the heart of the Islamic 
^fld, bypassing Ae experiments of the Mughals in northern India to 
borrow direct from the tilcwotk of the distant Ottomans, or the 
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architccrural models of Tramoxiana. From aiop his elephant Kirkpatrick 
could see what appeared to be displaced fragments of Tltnurid Bukhara 
and Samarkand: melon-ribbed domes that might happily have copped 
the tomb of Timur himself; delicace lozer^s of highly coloured Iznik- 
like rilework with blues as siariling as a sapphire in an Ottoman dagger; 
even a madrassa which would not look in the least bit out of place in 
the maidan of Safavid Isfahan. 

By late evening, having passed slowly through miles of choked 
bazaars, the English parry finally reached the inner courtyard of the 
citadel. William’s first letter from Bldar is brief and official, noting 
only that the Minister, Aristu jah,* had abandoned precedent and 
etiquette and had personally conducted him straight to the Niaam’s 
durbar in an effort to be friendly, and to impress upon him 'the anxious 
desire of the Nizam to connect himself as closely as possible with our 
government’/^ 

Wllbam Sieuart, however, left a much fuller description of the 
Nizam’s durbar at around this time. The Nizam and his Minister he 
mentions only briefly: The Nizam is polite and extremely attentive; he 
wrote, ‘but his mermidons arc hai;^hry and overbearing in a high degree. 
His Minister is a clever but lazy hound whose avowed maxim is to 
distress all the subjects in order to please the avaricious disposition of 
his master whose beard he holds with both hands fit with it can man^c 
as he likes.’^ 

This assessment by Steuart greatly underestimated the achievement 
of the two men who between them saved their kingdom from almost 
certain extinction: when Nizam Ali Khan acceded to the throne ihifiy* 
two years earlier in 1762, few would have guessed that, almost alone 
of the contending forces of the Deccan, it would be Hyderabad that 
would survive the vicissitudes of the next seventy- five years. 

Although he underestimates the Nizam Ali Khan and his Minister, 
Steuart gives a revealing account of what it was actually like to attend 
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the Nizam's durbar, and the telling way it mixed Indian with Middle 
Eastern custom; eating paan, for example, in the Indian fashion, while 
dhnkir^ small cups of coffee i la Turqac TThe chiefs after presenting 
Muazirs [symbolic offerings] retire to the adah^h & make their humble 
obeisance,' he wrote. 

Afterwards (they] have permission to approach but seldom 
sit down. There is more state and pomp here than I ever 
saw at [the Mughal Emperor] Shah Alam's durbar 
Agreeably to the custom of the Nizam's family he [Nizam 
All Khan] never smokes but swallows Urge balls of paun 
which as he has no teeth he cannot chew; he drinks a great 
deal of coffee, 6t extremely warm, having a fire in the 
middle of the durbar to heat it dt cup bearers who deliver 
it in ({uick rotation in small agate cups. He keeps a great 
many women, has had or rather they have had 200 children 
of which number 30 are sdll alive de of these seven are 
sons 6c 23 daughters. The heir apparent looks as old as his 
father (who is 62) but 1 imagine is not above 37. 

The durbar usually assembles at night; silver candlesticks 
wax 6c lailow candles, a constant supply of blue lights one 
after another held up on blue poles have a pretry effect: 
some amber tapen are kept burning near his Highness but 
their smell is so strong that I imagine it serves more to 
drown that of the tallow which certainly is not agreeable; 
one stink to drown away another. 

Jewels are worn by all the chiefs, such as sarpechcs 
[turban ornaments), pearl necklaces, bazoo bunds 
[armbands], dt even those kurrahs over the wrist which 
women only in Hindustan wear. The MussuJmens here look 
tike Hindoos, shave close dc wear small turbans, long gowns 
like peishwas and cut the hair near the ear in the regular 
way of the uncut p.e. undicumdsed] fellows. 

' The buildings in which the durbar took place reflected the 
nagnificence of the gatherii^ William Kir^trick was very struck by 
we stark contrast between the grimness of the outer fortress and the 
wtneate decoradon of the private mosques and the apartments of the 
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palac6$ in the inner citadel Deccani craftsmen always compensated 
for their forbidding building material by billing their interiors with 
fantasies of tilework or stucco^ carved woodwork and tTQmpt’l’otil 
wall paintings. Of nowhere was this more true than the Rangin Mahal, 
one of the most sublime medieval interiors in India, where William 
must have had his private audience with the Nizam. Here the walls 
were covered alternately with intricate die work and sculpted panels 
of arabe$c|ues, the hard volcanic granite manipulated as easily as if it 
were as soft as plaster and as delicate as a lace ruff. 

This atmosphere of sophisticated courtly sensuality is found in its 
most concentrated form in the Deccani miniatures which were being 
painted in the aie/im of the Nizam’s palaces.* In the images produced 
in these workshops, water drips from fountains, parakeets fly to roost 
and peacocks cry from the mango trees. 

Nothing about these charmed garden scenes indicates that the 
Marathas mi^t ride into the outskirts of the city at any minute, burning 
and pillaging- Indeed, this calm artistic idyll stood in complete and 
direct contrast to the political reality of upheavals and traumas across 
the entire eighteenth-century Deccan. The Nizam’s father, Nizam ul* 
Mulk, had founded the semi-independent state of Hyderabad out of 
the disintegrating southern provinces of the Mughal Empire in the 
years following 1724. He was an austere figure, like his idol, the 

puriunical Mughal Emperor Aurangzcb, insdnedvely disapproving of 
the arts and especially of the un- Koranic skill of miniature portrait- 
painting. A close watch was kept on his nobles, and those who held 
illicit parties during Muharram were reported to him by his sptes. 
Permission for dince dispUys and nautches had to be sought from 
the dutbar and was only granted on the occasion of festivals and 

marriages.^’ . 

Nizam ul-Mulk was an ingenious general but an even more talent^ 

sutesman, using bribery and intrigue to achieve what his old-fohion^ 
and outmoded Mughal armies could not. While breaking from the 
direct control of Delhi, he made a point of maintaining his nominal 
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loyalty to the Mughal Empctor, and throughout the eighteenth cencuiy 
the people of Hyderabad continued to refer to themselves as Mughals 
and saw their state as a semi-detached fragment of the old empire of 
Akbat and Shah jehan. Nizam ul-Mulk also kept a careftil watch on 
the Marathas, using spies and diplomacy to keep them in check. He 
warned his followers: The Emperor Aurangzeb with his immense 
army and the expenditure of the entire treasure of Hindustan could 
not defeat them. Many families were ruined and yet no benefit came 
out of this campaign. 1 have made them obedient and faithful to me 
through diplomacy.’*® 

At his death In 1 748, this care fully 'Created structure tottered towards 
collapse as Nizam ul-Mulk’s sons fought among themselves and tried 
to establish themselves as rxilers by entering into rival alliances with the 
neighbouring powers, notably the Marathas to the north and west and 
the French at Pondicherry to the east. It was fourteen years before 
Nizam All Khan - an illegitimate younger son - finally established 
himself on the throne, throwing his elder brother Salabatjar^ into the 
dungeons of Bidar, where he was strangled. 

By this dme, the state looked as if it stood on the verge of exdncdon 
as the Maradias, the French, the English and the armies of Haidar Ali 
of Mysore swooped down on the extremities of Hyderabad like 
vultures, seizing chunks of the Nizam's dominions for their own 
purposes. Yet Hyderabad did not collapse, thanks laigcly to the 
diplomacy and the carefully-constructed system of alliances created 
by Nizam Ali Khan. Militarily, Hyderabad was the weakest of the 
competing states of the Deccan when he took control, but only it and 
the East India Company would remain important powers by the dme 
of his death. It was his extraordinary achievement to turn the state 
from the Sick Man of Late Mughal India into the vital strategic asset 
of the eighteenth-century Cold War, without whose friendship and 
support no power could gain dominance in India. 

lo 1794, when the Kirkpatrick brothers first met him, the Nizam 

was over sixty years old, a tall, gaunt figure who had lost his teeth and 

but who retained his watchfulness and his skill at maoipuladne 
both the nval factions at his court and the weaknesses of his extern^ 
eaemiM. A contemporary miniature of him shows him as an old man 
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- emaciated, lightly freckled and clean-shaven - leaning back on the 
bolsters of his autnui\ to one side are placed a sword and a spittoon/^ 
He is depicted as wise yet caudous, deep in conversation with his 
Minister in front of a white marble pavilion. He wears a semi- 
transparent jama of white muslin, and a tight white turban out of 
which emerges a jewelled aigrette. He has a gilded cummerbund, and 
a band of large pink gems gleam on his turban. James Kirkpatrick, 
who got to know him well, left a detailed pen portrait of him: 

His stature is of the tallest and his frame still retains 
indications of that robustness, for which in his youth he 
was remarkable. His complexion is dark and his features, 
though never handsome, are by no means deficient in 
expression, bespeaking a thoughtful and not unintelligent 
mind. His mien is graceful and dignified, and his address 
replete with that princely courtesy and condescension, 
which while sufficiently calculated to inspire ease and 
confidence in all who approach him, bespeaks him not 
forgetful of his own dignity, or of the illustrious lineage 
he lays claim to and professes to set a high value upon. 

He has generally I believe, been considered as a Prince 
who though not endowed with either splendid talents or 
great mental resources, has proved himself on some trying 
occasions not deficient in those arts which are considered 
in the East as constituting the essence of Government . . . 

His defects as a warrior arc amply compensated by his 
skill as a politician.^ 

Most contemporary observers, however, attributed the extraor- 
dinary skill with which the Hyderabadis had manoeuvred their way 
through the minefields of Deccani politics less to Niaam AU Khan 
than to his brilliant and wily Prime Minister. Aristu Jah, ‘the Glo^ of 
Aristotle*. Though a ruthless poUtidan, Aristu Jah was a deeply civilised 
man, and his extensive patronage of both painters and poets led to a 
revival in both arts after the austere rule of Nizam ul-Mulk. Per^ps 
partly because of this, a great many miniatures of him survive- They 
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show a tali, cuiuiing'looking man, heavily built with a wily expression, 
a hooked nose and a carefully trimmed beard. He is always shown 
towering over his contemporaries with a small red turban, a simple 
suing of pearls over his chest, and another pearl bracelet around his 
right wrist; in his hand, invariably, is the snake of a gold hookah. 
Contemporary Hyderabadi chrmiicles say he never left this pipe for a 
second, and that *the smell of his Kcnted tobacco* was one of the 
great features of the Minister's durbar. This passion for his pipe was 
something that also struck Edward Scrachey when he met Aristu Jahi 

The minister was smoking in the proper oriental style. He 
neither laid hold of his hookah nor did he open his mouth 
purposely to receive the mouthpiece, but his servant 
watched him, and put the point of it close to his Ups. Now 
and then he stroked the minister's whiskers with it and when 
a good opportunity offered [it$el^] poked it a little way 
into his mouth. The minister who did not appear to have 
observed it before took a whiff. When he began to speak, 
the man took it out again, stroked his whiskers with the 
mouthpiece and again put it to his master's mouth at the 
proper time. When the minister made a movement as If 
he was disposed to spit, one of his faithful attendants held 
out both hands and received a huge mouthful of spittle, 
with great care he then wiped it on a cloth which was by 
him and wrapped it up carefully, appearing then ready to 
receive in his hands any such deposit however precious, 
which his master mi^t think fit to place there. 

In the durbar, alongside Ariatu Jah and the Nixam, there was a third 
figure who would play a major role in the lives of both Kirkpatrick 
brothers, and indeed in time was to become a dose relation by marriage 
of James. Mir Alam had risen to power from respectable but 
impoverished ori^s as the Private Secretary to Arismjah. When John 
Kennaway arrived in Hyderabad he saw Mir Alam merely as a 
sycophant in the train of the Minister T do not think he has much 
influence even with the Minister whose every sentiment and opinion 
ne adopts with a blind servility,* he wrote in 1 788 .^ 

Since then, however. Mir Alam had led » successful embassy to 
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Calcutta, had befriended Lord Cornwallis and been made the Nizam's 
vakil x<^ the Company, through whom the Nizam's relations with the 
British were to be channelled. As a result the Mir was beginning co 
show signs of increasing independence from Aristu Jah, his former 
patron, especially in the matter of the looming conflict with the 
Marathas. which he openly opposed, and compared to needlessly 
‘throwing sand in a hornets’ ncst*.*^ 

For much of his reign, Nizam Ali Khan had indeed avoided making 
war with the Marachas, and followed his father's advice to woo them 
with diplomacy rather than challenge them with arms. Now however, 
partly under the influence of the Minister, he had decided to change 
his policy, and with the aid of his new infantry regiments trained by 
General Raymond, had allowed himself to be persuaded that it might 
finally be possible for his troops to meet the Marat has in battle. For 
this reason he and Aristu Jah were very anxious to forge an alliance 
with the English through William, and to enlist the armies of the 
Company on their side. Aristu Jah was the most Anglophile of the 
Nizam’s advisers, and alone in the durbar realised the real and growing 
military strength of the Company. His ideas, however, were not widely 
shared, and another powerful faction at court, led by the Paigah nobles 
who made up the Nizam’s praetorian guard, made no secret of the 
fact that they would have liked Hyderabad to ally with the Marathas 
and against the English. A third faction wished the Nizam to make an 
alliance with Tipu and the French. 

What no one at court knew yet was that Sir John Shore, the new 
Governor General, had already decided to reject the Nizam’s request 
to the Company to unite against the Marathas. Before he set off to 
Hyderabad, Shore had briefed William Kirkpatrick to sack to the 
existing Triple Alliance, signed four years earlier in 1 790. which bo^ 
the Marathas, the Nizam and the Company together as allies, and whi^ 
isolated the Company’s great enemy Tipu Sultan, who remained outside 
the alliance. Events would show that this was a crucial error of 
ludeement by Shore, and one that very nearly destroyed both the state 
of Hyderabad and the Company’s stiU fragile presence in southern 

and central India. , 

William Kirkpatrick initially made a ver)' good impression on 
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Ni 2 am’s court, not least for his exceptional linguistic abilities. Gobind 
Kiishcn, the Maxatha vakil at the Hyderabad durbar» reported to 
Pune: 'This Kirkpatrick has wonderful intelligence and mastery of 
Perstan speech, is equally careful in writing, understands accounts, 
and is well informed in public business and is versed in astronomy. In 
this way he is expert in everything’^ William realised, however, chat 
his popularity at the Nizam’s court would greatly diminish as soon as 
the Minister realised that he would not be persuaded to join in the 
projected campaign against the Marathas. As negotiations between the 
Nizam and the Marathas continued over the course of the next few 
months, and with the two sides openly preparing for war, William 
wrote to Shore that he was resisting all the attempts of Aristujah and 
the Nizam to lure the British ’from our system of moderation and 
neutrality*. 

He also did his best to persuade the Hyderabadis (hat in his opinion 
their army was simply not up to taking on the celebrated infantry 
regiments of the Marathas. These were trained in the latest French 
military techniques by one of the greatest military figures of eighteenth- 
century India, Comte Benoit de Boigne, and fiuned for their *waU of 
fire and iron', which had wreaked havoc upon even the best'drilled 
Indian armies sent against them.^^ Aristujah, wrote Kirkpatrick, did 
not seem to think ‘the danger so imminent, as 1 should be inclined to 
do, were a brigade of IDe Boigne '$ to be actually employed against 
him, for in this case 1 am afraid that the business would be over ^fore 
the people at home would be able to send out the necessary orders 
for our caking this state under our protection’.®* 

By December, however, Kirkpatrick realised that he was failing to 
get his message across: not only the Nizam, but the endre camp at 
Bidar had convinced themselves that victory against the Marathas 
was within their grasp. Every night the dancing girls sang songs about 
the forthcomir^ triumph, and Aristu J ah even announced to the court 
that when they took Pune he would send his Maratha counterpart 
Nana Phadnavis, MaraAa MachiaveUi*. off to exUe in Benares Svith 
a doth about his loins, and a pot of water in his hands, to mutter 
incantations on the banks of the Ganges’. There would appear to be 
a storm brewing in the head of [Aristujah],’ William Kiricpatrick wrote 
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ro Shore, Svhich may possibly burst at no great distance of time . . . 
Whenever it takes place I shall dread its consequence; and not be without 
my fears of these consequences being ere long.*^^ 

Kirkpatrick was right to be anxious. In December 1794, just as 
news arrived that his brother James had finally succeeded in getting 
transferred from Vizianagram to Hyderabad and was already on his 
way, the order was given. The Nizam*s huge army lumbered out of 
the safety of Bidar and headed off to war in the direction of the 
Maratha capital of Pune. 



The campaign was as short as it was disastrous. 

For three months the Nizam’s army advanced slowly towards Pune 
along the banks of the Manjirah Rivet. The Marathas advanced equally 
slowly towards the Mughals (as the Hyderabtdis called themselves' ). 
Of the two armies, the Marathas’ was slightly larger -around 130.000 
men against the Mughal total of around ninety thousand; the Maratha 
force was also much the more experienced and better led. Both armies 
were equally divided between cavalry and infentry. though only the 
Hyderbadis had a regiment of female infontry dressed in British-stylc 
redcoats, brought along primarily to protect the Nizam’s harem women, 
who also came along on the trip in a long caravan of covered elephant 
howdahs.^ 

The slow march towards Pune was marked by frequent 
courtly but inconclusive negotiations between the.rwo sides; to the 
end the Nizam insisted that he was not invading the Maratha teraton^, 
merely enjoying a prolonged hunting expedition along the marches 
of his territory. At every stage, negodadon was preferred to fighang. 
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and intrigue to outright war. Like the baroque social etiquette of the 
Niaam’s court, the military strategy of the Nizam seemed like an 
elaborate and courtly charade, a slow and penctratit^game of chess 
rather than a real campaign with living soldiers suffering actual 
fatalities. 

While negotiadons continued, both sides spent much of their ene^es 
on attempts at destabilising the army of the other through bribes and 
covert intelligence work. Aristu Jah spent a vast sum - rumoured to 
be around one ccore rupees* - cr)’ing, unsuccessfully, to persuade 
Scindia and his famous de Boigne brigades to desert the Maratha army, 
while Nana Phadnavis spent a smaller sum - reportedly around seven 
lakh rupees^ - trying to encourage the pro-Maratha and pro^Tipu 
facdofls in the Hyderabad durbar to betny Aristu Jah. Mir Alam, Aristu 
Jah's former protege, was believed to be among those who received 
Nana bribes.^^ The British Resident in Pune, Sir Charles Warre Malec, 
thought Mir Alam's behaviour particularly suspicious when he came 
to the Maratha court to negotiate, and he relayed his suspicions back 
to William: ‘He appears to have done little else since his arrival at Pune/ 
wrote Kirkpatrick to Shore, ‘but complain and insinuate perpetual 
suspicions [of Aristu Jah] to Sir Charles Malec, the utility of which 1 
have never been able to discover. On the contrary they only serve to 
perplex and procrastinate maners.*^ 

Anstujah, meanwhile, concentrated all his efforts on trying to 
persuade Kirkpatrick to throw in his lot - and more specifically the 
armies of the East India Company, especially the two Bridsh regiments 
stadooed at Hyderabad - with the Nizam. But William refused to alter 
his posidon: in this war, he maintained, the Company was to be scriccly 
neutral. He even rather stiffly refused to answer Aristu Jah*s question 
as to which route the Hyderabad army would do best to take, saying 
it was ‘against all sense of propriety* for him to give advice on such a 
matter. 

Finally, on the evening of 14 March 1795, the Nizam’s army arrived 
zt the top of a ridge known as the Moon Ghat, and looked down to 
see the Maratha army encamped a day’s march below them. At eight 
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o'clock the following morning, 15 March, ihe Nizam gave the order 
for his troops ro descend from the heights of the ghat. The Marathas 
were waiting for them at the bottom. 

Firing began soon after lunch, at around 2 p.m. Ic was the two rival 
battalions of French-trained infantry' that came into contact first, with 
(he 'Corps Fran^ais de Ra)'Tnond’ hghong under the Frertch Republican 
tricolore and making steady progress into the centre of their Maratha 
counterparts, the famous de Boigne brigades, who fought under the 
French Bourbon emblems. To William's great surprise, Raymond’s 
twelve newly raised infantry regiments used their higher altitude to 
great effect, showering de Boigne 's flanks with sprays of grapeshot. 
Kirkpatrick was more surprised still when the Mughal Women’s 
Regiment, the Zuffur Plunin or Victorious Battalion, advanced equally 
steadily downhill with their muskets, and succeeded in holding their 
own against the Maratha right wing* By nightfall, Raymond's force, 
deserted by their Paigah cavalry escort, had been forced to retreat a 
little in the face of a fierce cannonade from de Boigne’s artillery. But 
the bulk of the Nizam's army had succeeded in reaching their designated 
campsite on the banks of a rivulet three miles on from the slopes of 
Moori Ghat. There they dug in for the night, well positioned for the 
expected battle the following morning. 

No one was quite sure at the dme what went wrong, but just after 
eleven o’clock that night, a sudden panic broke out in the Niaams 
camp, Looking back on the rout the following morning. William wrote: 


The events appear to me like a kind of dream, so 
unexpected, so unaccountable, and so amazing were they- 
Nothing in the least can be reasonably said to have gone 
wrong on the part of the Nizam’s army that was slightly 
engaged with the enemy. A couple of Sirdars [noblemcnl 
of some note were killed, and perhaps a hundred men: 
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Hut His Highnesses troops were in quiet possession of the 
ground they wanted to occupy for the night at 1 1pm, when 
the pusillanimity of the Nizam or of his Minister, or of 
both together, led to the fatal resolution of falling back 
. . . The consequences were such as might be expected: 
uniTersal uepidadon and great loss of baggage: - but these 
were only the immediate consequences. Those that are likely 
to foDow threaten very seriously the future independence 
of this state, since it seems but too probable that His 
Highness will be obliged to yield to all the demands of the 
Pune government-** 

What in hex had ha^ened, as Kirkpatrick later learned, was that an 
intermittent cannonade by the Marathas had panicked the Nizam's 
women, and especially Bakshi Begum, the Nizam's most senior wife, 
who threatened to unveil herself in public if the Nizam did not take 
his entire (harem) into the shelter of the small and half^ruined 
moated fort of Khardla. This lay at the very bottom of Moori Ghat, 
just over three miles behind the front line. During the confusion of 
the Nizam's inexplicable retreat, a small party of Marathas looking for 
water stumbled across a Mughal picket, and the brief exchange of 
(at in the dark was enough to throw the remaining Hyderabad! troops 
into a complete panic. They rushed back to the walls of the Khardla 
Fort, leaving all their guns, ba^age camels, ammunidon wagons, stores 
and food behind them. 

When dawn broke the following morning, the Marathas found to 
their amazement that the Mugbals had not only thrown away their 
strategic advantage, but left their arms, ammunition and supplies 
scattered over the battledeld while taking shelter in an utterly indefensible 
position. Charles Malet wrote in his official report that morning that 
*we arc necessarily astonished at the important consequence that ensued 
in the unaccountable flight of the Nizam’s army, by which not only 
the respectability of his personal character and government was 
sacaficed, but the very existence of himself and his army endangered’.^ 
Their amazement did not, however, stop the Marathas from caking 
full advantage of the Mughal reverse: by ten o’clock in the morning 
they had brought in four hundred abandoned Mughal ammunition 
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carts, two thousand camels and fifteen heavy cannon. By eleven they 
had completely surrounded the army of Hyderabad, and began raining 
shot down on the fort from the sixty cannon which they managed to 
manoeuvre onto the lower slopes of Moori Ghat. There had hardly 
been a battle; but already it was alJ over for the Niaam.^ 

By the following morning provisions in the fort were already 
beginning to run low, and the Marathas had sent in an envoy to settle 
terms. The distress of the army for water and forage is increasing 
hourly,* wrote William, who had taken shelter with the rest of the 
Nizam's entourage, 

its quartets being so straightened that it can procure but 
little of either without such exertions as it does not appear 
disposed to make. The MaKarana durbar publickly holds 
a very moderate language on occasion of its late 
extraordinary success: but it remains to be seen whether its 
demands will correspond with its professions . . . Gobind 
Krishen [the Maratha envoy) has arrived to settle the terms 
of an accommodation ... for the rest however I fear the 
approaching negotiations will be far from terminating in a 
manner favourable to the political interests of the 
Company.^ 

In the event negotiations rambled on for twenry-two days. Each 
day the situation grew worse in the Hyderabad camp as the Marathas 
tightened the siege. Each day, as the Nizam hesitated, the Marathas 
raised their demands. Many in the Nizam's camp suspected that the 
lack of any serious rcsisuncc or any attempt to break the siege was 
due to treachery within the Hyderabad ranks, with suspicion later falling 
on both Mir Alam and the pro-Maraiha Paigah nobles. These suspicions 
increased when it emerged that the key Maratha demand was the 
disgrace and surrender of the presumed plotters* principal enemy, the 
Nizam’s pro-En^sh Minister, Arisrujah. Whatever its cause, the scale 
of the disaster for Hyderabad was now increasingly clear: The Nizam 
is obliged to yield to aU the demands of the M[aratha)s,* wrote William. 

‘and ceases to be an independent prince.*^ 

Many of the letters that William wrote at this period are lost, as the 
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messengers who carried them failed to make It through the Maracha 
lines, and were cut down by the patroUii^ Pindaiy horsemen. The few 
which have survived show that the situation within the fort was 
insupporubk, and that Kirkpatrick's small Er^sh party was suffering 
as badly as the rest. 

The water in the old fon was green and brackish and gave the 
defenders dysentery, but despite this sold for a rupee a cup. By the 
end of the first week all spare supplies of forage and food were 
finished, and the price for even a handful of lentils rose astronomically. 
The defenders cut down the Tamarind trees in the fort and ate their 
leaves and bark and unripe fruit. After these were exhausted, starvation 
began to set in: some died of hunger, others of thirst, and the squalor 
led CO an outbreak of cholera.^ By the end of the second week, a 
third of William's escort and servants were dead. On 30 March he 
wrote to Calcutta: 

The distress I am witness to hourly goes to my soul, and 
yet 1 am unable to relieve it even among my own narrow 
circle. 1 assure myself that Sir John Shore will not turn a 
deaf ear to the petition I have offered up on behalf of 
some of my sufferers - yet God only knows when or 
where their hardship will end. I have buried at least 14 or 
15 of my people since the rout and we are very sickly. I 
have held up wonderfully well: but a trip to the sea is 
necessary to my restoration after what I have lately suffered 
from Rheumadsm.^^ 

William was in fact pbying down the seriousness of his own illness. 
Before the sie^, the effect of spending the endre monsoon under 
canvas had already taken its toll, and he had had to spend more and 
mow dme flat on his camp bed, taking opium to relieve his pain. The 
f«t of his party and their pack animals had also found the going hard. 
Even before they left Bidar, Kirkpatrick had lost two of his elephants 
wd two of his camels. Now all of his cscon and servants who were 
not dead were seriously ill, and there was little the Residency's English 
doctor, George Ute, could do for them. Particularly badly affected 
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was WiLbam's Assistant, Steuart, who was languishing with a high fever. 
He never completely recovered, Lingering on undl October when his 
strength fmaliy ebbed away. 

For the Nizam, the end came on 17 April. A treaty was signed, 
giving the Marathas thecrudai fortresses ofDaulatabad,* Ahmednagar 
and Sholapur as well as great swathes of Hyderabadi territory worth 
an annual thirty-five lakh rupees of revenue. The Nizam was left with 
a fragment of his old territories and an indefensible frontier, as 
well as a bill of two crore rupees! in war reparations. The amount of 
territory to be ceded was reduced by nearly half at the last 
minute, but the price was the surrender of Arisru Jah, who was handed 
over as a hostage into the hands of his old enemy, the Maratha Prime 
Minister Nana Phadnavis. The contemporary Hyderabad histotian 
Ghulam Husain Khan has left an accoimi of the meeting of the two 
old rivals: 

The first words Nana spoke to Aristu Jah were: 'Nawab 
Sahib, the one crore [rupees) you spent (in bribes] didn’t 
achieve anything much, ^d it? Whereas the 7 lakhs I spent 
bribing the nobles in your government had a considerable 
effect - it even led to this our happy meeting!’ 

Aristu Jah answered grimly: 'Such is fate!* 

'Your Excellency,’ continued Nana, *yw undertook in this 
campaign to despatch me with rfAe/ir and foia [water-poi] 
to Benares . . . now that it’s worked out rather differently, 
what arc your intentions?’ 

'Well, why don’t you send me on pilgrimage to God’s holy 
house at Mecca?’ replied Aristu Jah. 

'God willing, we will send your Excellency to the house 
of God, and this sinner to Benares, whereby we shall both 
gain spiritual credit. But first you must be the guest of our 
government for a few days, to observe and be entertained. 

isn’t that so?* 

That is indeed so.’ replied Aristu Jah. 

Then they both rose and went towards the (Maratha) camp, 
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th€ two prime-mi ciistcn hand in hand . . . From there, 
stage by stage, they went to Pune, where Aristu Jah was 
imprisoned in an old ruined garden which had been 
appointed for him to reaide in. One thousand youths trained 
in the English manner bearing muskets [sepoys ^rom de 
Bo^ne*s brigades] and a thousand Arab mercenaries were 
posted around the garden to guard him, with several carpet- 
spreaders, bearers and servers, altogether about 100 
attendants to keep him company, men of no rank who 
were the only ones allowed to enter the camp in the garden. 
Everyone coming in or going out was searched and any 
paper with wriung on it was confiscated.^ 



On 24 April 1795, William Kirkpatrick and his escort limped back 
into Hyderabad, a few days ahead of the Nizam’s defeated army. He 
found his brother James waiting for him at the Residency. 

The two brothers had last seen each other sixteen months earlier, at 
Christmas in Vizianagram on the east coast, in the most optimistic 
circumstances. William’s career had suddenly revived and he had been 
able to use his inHuence and new powers of patronage to help his 
younger half-brother. Hyderabad was a major posting, and there was 
every reason to think that the brothers would have good opportunities 
for advancing their careers by increasing British ioHuence thete. 

Now things were very different. The scale of the defeat suffered 
by the Hyderabadis raised a serious <^uesdon mark about the long- 
term viability of the Nizam’s dominions, while the failure of the British 
to help their allies in any way had destroyed the Nizam’s confidence in 
the reliability of the G>mpany; instead he now looked upon Raymond 
and the French as his real protectors, thus endrcly changing the balance 
of power in the eighteenth-century precursor to the later Great Game. 
TWs was a disastrous devebpment for the Company at a time when 
Britain and France were at war and victorious French armies were 
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occupying Belgium and Holland, and were now menacing north Italy. 
Moreover, with the exile and imprisonment of Arisrujah, the British 
had lose their main advocate at the Hyderabad court, and the durbar 
was now dominated by nobles deeply anugoniscic to the Company, 
William was severely ill, and needed to leave Hyderabad to convalesce 
and recover his health in peace. Worse still, his Assistant, Steuart, was 
clearly beyond recovery. In such circumstances it was not a happy 
reunion. 

Within a month of the Nizam's return, it began to be apparent that 
the French were successfully filling the place once occupied by the 
English. The Nizam said he was seriously considering disbanding the 
rwo English battalions which were sutioned at Hyderabad, pointing 
out to William, with some iustificauon, that there was no point in 
maintaining them at such a heavy cost when they could not be used to 
defend him from his prime enemy, the Marathas. On 13 May, William 
and James went together to see the Nizam, and reported that *his 
discourse chiefly consisted of enquiries and observations relative to 
the posture of affairs in Europe . , . From the whole tenor it was easy 
to perceive that some Frenchman had been taking considerable pains 
by utterly false or highly exaggerated accounts, to impress him with a 
firm belief that nothing could any longer resist his nation . . 
Subsequent despatches were filled with details of the growing French 
power at court and the serious threat to British interests posed by 
Raymond's French brigades, which the Nizam had now authorised 
him to increase in size to ten thousand men. 

In November, after Raymond swiftly and efficiently put down a 
revolt by the Nizam's younger son, Ali Jah, his rise became even more 
irresistible. William wrote to his friend Jonathan Duncan in Bombay 
that only 

three years ago [Raymond) was an obscure partisan, but is 
now at the head of a disciplined force of at least 10,000 infantry 
with a weU equipped train of artiUery, pretty wcQ officered 
with Europeans who are of his own nation and principles. 

This man who, J have reason to think, is very iU-disposed 
cowards our nation is, you will easily conceive, in more respects 
chan one the source of much uneasiness to me. 
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The Niiam rewarded Raymond for his suppression of Ali Jah's 
revolt by raising him to a position of new eminence within the durbar 
and giving him rwo Persian titles - Azdhar e-Jang» the Dragon of 
War, and Mutahwar ul-Mulk, the Bravest In the Stated' He was also 
awarded a huge estate, located in the strategically vital region 
immediately next to the Hyderabadi citadel Golconda.’ 

Over the following year, things went from bad to worse. Already 
the British were alarmed by reports that the French Republican officers 
in Tipu Sultan^ island fortress of Seringapatam had founded a Mysore 
Jacobin Gub 'for framing laws conformable with the laws of the 
Republic', which had planted a 'Liberty Tree* in the Sultan's capital.^^ 
Now 'Gtizen Tippoo' was discovered by British interceptions to be 
in communication with Napoleon Bonaparte, whom he formally 
invited to visit India to liberate the country and expel the British. He 
had even sent ambassadors to Paris along with a draft treat)* in which 
he proposed an alliance to drive the British out of India.^^ 

It also became clear that Raymond was in regular touch not only 
with the French officers who drilled Tipu's infantry, but also with the 
French Revolutionary command in Pondicherry and Mauritius. On 16 
December 1796, WiUiam wrote in cipher to Shore, the Governor 
General, that his spies in the French camp had discovered that 
'Raymond has very lately received a commission from the French 
Directory; and also that it has been given out in his camp that Tippoo 
has despatched a large quantity of provisions to Mangalore for the 
use of the French armament daily expected to arrive at that Port. The 
accounts may be false, but they arc at least an indication of the wishes 
end disposition of the French party herc.'^^ 

Shore replied, also in cipher, by asking if it was possible to use 
subterfuge somehow to ‘frame* or discredit Raymond so as to make 
him appear suspect in the Nizam's eyes - a proposal which might 
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imply that the Kirkpatrick brothers already had experience in such 
covert intelligence operations. But William replied that he thought the 
plan too risky, and ‘attended with much more haxard of discredit to 
myself, than danger to him*.^^ There was, he advised, only one way of 
overturning Ra)'Tnond'$ influence: to negotiate a treaty with the Nizam 
unambiguously promising British support in the event of a Maracha 
attack. Only then might the Nizam possibly consider himself safe 
enough to dispense with the support of his French regiments. As before, 
Shore dithered, and evenniaily refused permission for William to 
explore the possibility of such a treaty.^ 

This was the position when William's health forced him to resign 
his post as Resident. By early summer 1797 he knew that, despite the 
precariousness of the British position In Hyderabad, he was simply 
too ill to continue in the job. For several months he had been telling 
Shore of his extreme ‘sufferings from rheumatism and a disordered 
stomach ... I might perhaps be able to go on for a year at H[ydcra- 
bad], yet so much and so often do I suffer from the pains that 
have so long afflicted me; and so firrrdy fixed docs the constant 
coldness of my extremities and especially my hands appear to be that 
1 think I should be little better than a dead weight in a situation 
requiring not only much mental exertion but also a good deal of bodily 
fatigue.'’’ By the end of 1796 Shore had given him permission to 
retire to the coast whenever he felt the need. Writing to the Handsome 
Colonel in Novembet, Williem stated that ‘I wait for nothing but the 
return of Peace in Europe (on which aU our poUdes in this part of the 
world continuaUy hinge) in order to see what a change of air will do 
for my shattered frame ... The Cape would afford me the best 
chance.’’* 

But it was not just peace William was waiting for. There was one 
thing more to be resolved with Shore before he could leave; his brother^ 
succession to his job- Since the death of Steutrt in October 1795, 
James had been William's deputy at the Residency - a huge jump Jn 
rank for a humble Ueutenant who prior to his arrival in Hyderabad 
had been commanding an obscure garrison in the tribal belt on e 
modern Andhra-Orissa border. But James had flourished m 
Hyderabad, where his unusual linguistic skills combined with his 
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insonetive sympathy and liking for Mughal culture had proved a major 
asset CO William. 

James had immediately struck up an excellent relationship with the 
Nizam, and by simple courtesy gained first his ear, and then, later, his 
trust. Several years later he explained what he believed to be the secret 
of his success in Hyderabad: TThe people at Madras I am cold are at a 
loss to conceive by what magic I always continue to work my ends 
out of the durbar, and if you wish to know what the magic consists 
in, 1 will inform you In a few words, that it consists in creating old 
Nizzy with a great deal of respect and deference, humouring Kim in 
all his innocent whims and wishes.*’’ Typical was James's idea of 
ordering a special quilt for the old man as the Hyderabad! winter set 
in: *I am glad co hear the pelisse for old Nizzy is on its way hither,* he 
wrote CO Calcutta. ‘It will arrive in very good season as the cold weather 
is just setting in, when the old gentleman requites warm clothing. You 
have no idea how kindly these marks of attention are taken by him; I 
may truly say chat by such aciendons 1 have gained his warm hearc.*^ 

James had also proved himself adept at the kind of intelligence 
work essential in so facdon-ndden and strategically sensidve a posting, 
where the spies of each rival grouping eavesdropped on each ocher in 
a rapid merry>go-round of espionage. As events subsequently showed, 
in his first two years ac Hyderabad James had succeeded in setting up 
an extensive network of spies and contacts in the court and the French 
camp, ranging from sweepers and harem guards to various senior 
Begums in the Nizam's mubei, some of Raymond’s officers and the 
Nizam's official court historian and artist, Taialli All Shah. 

William was impressed - and a litde surprised - by the performance 
of his younger brother: ‘I will honestly own,* he wrote to Shore, ‘that 
1 was a stranger, as I believe he himself also was, to the fullest extents 
of his talents and capacity for this business, till by being left a few 
months to himself they had the opportunity of developing 
themselves.*®^ He and James had become very close in the dmc they 
spent living together in the Hyderabad Residency- William confided to 
Shore that if his brother got the job of Resident he felt quite sure that 
he would support him financially if the change of air at the Cape 
faded to mend his wretched health and be was forced to retire 
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altogether from the Company: ‘Such i$ my reliance on his fraternal 
affection, and on his anacKment ro my children, and so Infinitely better 
a life is his than mine, that 1 should consider myself as much more 
securely provided for by his obtaining [the job of Resident], than I 
would be by my aiming to retain this situation for another year or 
two.’* 

In the event, James was made Acting Resident - effectively put on 
probation and given a chance to prove himself - while William was 
despatched to the Cape to recover his health sometime in the middle 
of the hot summer of 1797. William was still far from recovered the 
following January when he was introduced to the incoming Governor 
General, Lord Wellesley, at Anne Barnard’s house. The two immediately 
hit it off, sharing a common Francophobia and a similarly bullish 
attitude to the future of British rule in India. 

Writing to his friend Colonel John Collins in Calcutta shortly after 
he had been offered the job of Wellesley’s Military Secretary, William 
confided; T have had many conversations with his Ldship since his 
anivaJ here [the Cape], in the course of which 1 have satisfied all his 
enquiries relative to the politics at the court of Hyderabad ... he 
appears to be extremely well informed for a stranger to Indian affairs 
(and) to be of pleasing easy manners.*®^ More importantly, William 
wrote that he had persuaded Wellesley of the necessity of signing an 
unambiguous treaty of friendship and support with the Nizam, 
something Shore had always refused to do. In due course William 
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10.000 a f*»t for the u« of mj dear hnk niecea ... aemn* aaiSe our dote foftttoioti 
by Wood - our airoog - oay. I wOl add. oobooftded mwtuaJ affeetioii and attachment, 
and the maof, many jureoile ohUgaiioo* t owe jroti (and which made an iaapf<*»ion 
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Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/11, p.UZ. 4 April U99. James Kirkpatrick to VMnm 
Kirkpatrick. 
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wrote a long letter to James explaining how to open negotiations with 
the Nizam; and a few days after this Wellesley wrote himself James 
was chrilled at the chance to take on the French^ and wiott back flattered 
and elated by the new Governor General's *wise and liberal 
propositions’ and 'masterly* instructions. 

To William he wrote a more heartfelt reply: 'I need not, 1 am sure 
my dear Will, say anything to you on the subject of my gratitude to 
that most worthy nobleman {Lord Wellesley] for his uniform 
condescension and kindness towards me. You know my heart, and 
can form a good idea of my feelings on the occasion . . 






From the parapet of the wall that surrounded the British Residency 
in Hyderabad, James Achilles Kirkpatrick could look down over the 
River Musi, a raging torrent during the monsoon, but a gentle, fordable 
stream in summer. On the far bank of the river rose the great city of 
Hyderabad: a $even>mile loop of walls, and over the top of its 
watchtowers, stretching far into the distance, a magnificent panorama 
of white mosques and palaces, monuments and tombs, domes and 
minarets, their ^t fiUals glinting in the summer sunlight. 

For one hundred years from the late sixteenth century, thanks at 
least pardy to the profits of the diamond trade, Hyderabad had been 
one of the richest cities in India; it was certainly the most prosperous 
town outside the Mughal Empire. Sultan Quli Qutb Shah had planned 
hiinew city in 1591 as 'a metropolis which would be unequalled the 
world over and a replica of paradise iuelf When the French traveller 
M. de Thevenot passed through in the late 1650$ he described how 
far the Sultan's plans had succeeded: elegant, clean, opulent and well 
planned, the sdll-young city of Hyderabad was filled with grand houses 
and gardens, and miles of bazaars humming ‘with many och merchants, 
bankers and jewellen and avast number of very skilful artisans*. 

Beyond the walls, the scene was equally seduedve. The pleasure 
gardens and the country retreats of the rich extended for miles in 
every direction; beyond, to the south-west, lay the citadel of Golconda 
with the swelling hemispheres of the great Qutb Shahi tombs at its 
base. European merchants flocked there ‘and make great profits . , - 
the Kingdom may be said to be the Country of Diamonds'.^ One of 
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these merchants was William Mcthwold, the English factor at the 
sultanate^s seaport of MasuUpatam. On his first visit to Golconda he 
was astonished by what he saw, describing it as 

a cide that for swcetnesse of ayre, conveniencte of water and 
fertility of soyle, is accotinted the best situated in India, not to 
speake of the Kings Palace, which for bignesse and 
sumptuousnesse, in the ju<%cment of such as have travelled 
India exceeded) all bek>nging to the Mogul! or any other Prince 
. . . built of stone, and, within, the most eminent places garnished 
with massie gold in such things as wc commonly use iron, as 
in barres of windowes, bolts and such like, and in ail other 
points fitted to the majesty of so great a King, who in elephants 
and jewels is accounted one of the richest Princes of India. 

(The Sultan] married the daughter of the King of Bijapur, 
and hath beside her three o^er wives, and at least 1000 
concubines: a singular honour and state amongst them being 
to have many women, and one of the strangest things to them 
1 could relate, and in their opinions lamenuble, that his excellent 
Majesty our Gracious Sovere^ne should have three kingdoms 
and but one wife . . } 

After a prolonged rivalry between Golconda and Mughal Delhi, 
the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb finally captured and sacked Hyderabad 
in 1687, stabling the horses of his cavalry in the Shi'ite mosques and 
ashurkhanai (mourning halls) as a deliberate insult to the city’s Shi’a 
(and thus, in Aurar^eb’s orthodox Sunni eyes, heredcal) establishment 

• Shi’ism l»r « ban *e yfcMiy oT Q«* Shihi HjikttbwL Tbe onpM of *« drrtde 
berweeo Sww tstd SIw'i g© » tbe very bcgiiwunp of I«Um in ibe peiwd 
tftei ih« «le«0i of Ptopbd, whw (he eommuiwT ww over the ««c«wwo. 

(?« the 5«»s w«o«r^ M 

CeUphr. The otbet mejor povp. the Shi’i*. (ftiiottioed the* wvc«j«nty wm » mitter of 
dnvK ri(!ht and tewfcd to the deatrtdenn of toe Prophei. jmon* w»to hb «» m ins Ali 
ft>eMUfl« ‘toe Pany of Ab* to AnWe). Ab «a muedeted to and hii 

HuMatodtoda.(b<h«toof toeUwi^Cdiphal-YaaidafAeBarik of Katah oweteen 
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» Ak Hrte b«* « <rf I- -n-T 
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After this, the city underwent a temporary eclipse. The focus of the 
region moved to Aurangzeb's new Mughal headquarters town at 
Aurangabad, and for eighty years Hyderabad was left a melancholy 
shadow of its former glory, with whole quarters of the city deserted 
and mined. But on the accession of Nizam AU Khan in 1762, Hydera- 
bad was again made the capital of the region, and this time of a 
domain which now embraced a far wider slice of central and southern 
India ihan the old Qutb Shahi sulraoate of Golconda had ever 
done. 

Despite the intermittent warfare of die period, the dry quickly began 
to recover its former wealth and splendour. The ruins of the Qutb 
Shahi palaces and public buildings were renovated and restored, the 
mosques rebuilt, the gardens replanted and, crucially, the city walls 
were strengthened and patched up. By the 1790$ Hyderabad, with a 
population of around a quarter of a million, was once again both a 
mafor centre of commeree and the unrivalled centre of the hybrid 
Indo-Muslim civilisation of the Deccan, the bst link in a cultural chain 
stretching back to the foundadon of the first Muslim sultanates in the 
region in the fourteenth century. 

At Hyderabad’s centre stood the great Char Minar, a monumental 
gateway formed by a quadrant of arches rising to four domed minarets. 
The Char Minar marked the meedng of the city’s two principal bazaars, 
where the toad from the craggy citadel of Golconda crossed with 
that coming from the great port of Masulipatam: There are drugs 
here of all sorts,’ wrote one visitor, ’every kind of spice, book, paper, 
ink, pens, pngham, cloth, silk fabrics and yam of all colours, swords 
and bows, arrows and quivers, knives and scissors, spoons and forks, 
thimbles and dice, needles large and small, gems fine and false - in 
shore, all that one may desire.*^ 

Here merchants and traders from all over the Middle East as well 
as from France, Holland, England and even China came to buy from 
the spice bazaar where mountains of cloves, pepper, ginger and 
cinnamon were all on display, the necks of hessian sacks rolled down 
to reveal shiny black carob sticks, lumpy ginger stems, aromatic slivers 
of sandalwood or small hillocks of bright otange turmeric. Other 
merchants came to Hyderabad to purchase silver and copper, the 
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famous blades of ics unrivalled 'Damascus* swords, exquisite gold 
brocades and sbatranji (chessboard) carpets. 

In the streets crowds of Persians and Arabs in flowing robes joined 
turbaned Mughais from Delhi and Luckrrow, Portuguese horse-traders 
from Goa and parties of Dutch jewellers up from their base on the 
coast at Mas ulipa tarn. Together they explored the bazaars, testing the 
delicacies of the city's famous confectioners or lingering before the 
fragrant stalls of the perfumers, where the scents and aromatic oils 
were mixed to suit the season, and their ingredients altered depending 
on the heat or the degree of humidity/ 

Beyond stretched the shops of the filigree-dotted gold and silver 
merchants, which led in turn into the richest of all the bazaars: that of 
the jewellers and the diamond mart. The great Golconda diamond 
mines - from ancient dmes until the early eighteenth century the world's 
sole supplier of these most coveted of all precious stones - were not 
yet exhausted, and the same seams that had produced the legendary 
Koh-i-Noor as well as the Hope and the Pitt diamonds were still 
active enough in 178S for Nizam All Khan to send King George III 
the newly discovered 101 -carat Hastings Diamond as a small diplomatic 

gift.^ Stones of that size were always rare, even in Hyderabad, but the 

* 
* 

gleaming rubies the colour of pigeon's blood and scatterings of lizard- 
green emeralds, superbly inscribed spinels and jewelled daggers, 
champ Icvi scabbards and manuscripts of the Koran, their bindings 
inlaid with burnished gold and empurpled ebony. There were other 
more effete fopperies too: bejewelled and enamelled flywhisks, and 
hatbands (armbands) set with the Nine Auspicious Gems, including 
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yellow topaz and the rarest chrysoberyl cats* eyes-^ 

Palaces stretched off down the narrow sidestreets towards 
MughaJpura, Shah Gunj and Irani Gulli, some magnificent, but most 
plain on the street frontage, hiding their richly latticed treasures for 
chose admitted within. Many were huge - ‘some of them are three 
dmes the length of Buriington House’, reported one astonished British 
traveller^ - and contained within them wide expanses of garden, cool 
and quiet after the bustle of the streets. Throughout ran rippling runnels 
punctuated by slowly dribbling marble fountains and filled with 'rows 
of mango trees, date-palms, coconuts, flg trees, bananas, oranges, 
citrons, with some yew trees . . . and very fine circular reservoirs. 
Around the reservoir are doited pots of fragrant flowers'.^ 

Where there are the rich in India, there are always the poor too. The 
magnificent architecture of Hyderabad’s palaces and mosques created 
a facade of order and grandeur which hid the thieving, the sickness, 
the hunger and the pain that lay behind. On his arrival in the city several 
years earlier William Steuart had been very struck by Its extremes of 
wealth and poverty - something chat traveUers in the Nizam’s dominions 
continued to nodee right up until the middle of the twentieth century: 
There is perhaps a stronger contrast of extravagant profusion dt of 
wretchedness at this durbar than anywhere in India.’ Steuart wrote in 
1790. 


By the former I mean the Nizam’s pomp & state: he has a 
swaree* of 400 elephants, several ^ousands of horsemen 
near his person who receive upwards of 100 R$ nominal 
pay who arc extremely weQ mounted dc richly caparisoned. 

His other chiefs also show marks of pomp. But 1 have to 
observe that except the chiefs all arc wretched dc miserable; 
grain seldom cheeper than 15 seer a rupee dc since my 
amval never above 12 - the poor devils are sadly put to it 
for a livelihood.^ 

Leading out from behind the grand bazaars ran a warren of filthy 
lanes Mid unswept sidestreets - the preserve of the rats, the pickpockets 

ftttbla (tftd dK whole eftaUuhoietK kod pas«phem»lij tekied (o the keepine 
of dcphioM). ^ ^ 
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and the lower sort of prostitute. Even the lane leading to the royal 
stabling yard was known as *Muthri GuUi* — Urinating Lane - and the 
road that led from the main gate of the palace was 'ftt for horse and 
carriage traffic only’.^^ Along this route sat the beggars, the lepers, the 
lame, the halt and the blind. Maimed sepoys flanked landless peasants 
and the mentally ill, ejected from the Sufi shrines as unbeatable and 
beyond the powers even of the city*s renowned exorcists. From the 
palace to the gates of the Mecca Masjid they sat in lines, crying for 
alms and raising their bandaged hands in supplication to passing 
palanquins, out of which, if they were lucky, might be thrown a small 
shower of silver annas. 

For these people, as for the other Hyderabadis, there were the 
festivals. To one side of the Char Minar was the Maidan-i-Dilkusha, 
Of Heart- Rejoicing Square, where on holidays such as Id and the 
Prophet's birthday the ground would be swept clean and bbisHs (water- 
carriers) sprinkle the warm earth with water. After this canopies and 
awnings would be raised and food provided free to the entire populace. 
Elaborate displays of fireworks would round off the evening.' 

Nearby was the city’s renowned Dar ul-Shifa, or ‘house of healing , 
a fout-hundred-bed teaching hospital open to all for no charge and 
famous as one of the most sophisticated centres of yunani’and 
ayurvedic medicine. Beside it stood a wide garden, the Bagh i- 
Muhammed Shahi. speciaUy planted with healing herbs and aromatic 
plants, as weU as with flowers whose puri^ and uplifting scent was 
believed to help the patients recover.'* 

There were other scents too. as well as the gardens, the w o 
spices from the bazaars and the darker smells emanating from Mudin 
GuUi. From nearby street stalls came the all-pervading smell of grilling 
kebabs, and another smeU still more specific to Hyderabad: the scent 
of slowly-cooking bi-yanh ‘In truth,’ admitted a patnooc Delhi-'^st'. 
abandoning for a moment his metropolitan Mughal hauteur, ‘no etter 
dish is cooked anywhere throughout India.’ 


.o .be hl.^c «rU. 

in Persia. 
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One of General Raymond’s French officers found this smell 
parricuUrly irresistible: There ace dishes consisdr^ of bread made d /a 
manUqut [aaan]y stew» and the liver of fowls and kids, very well dressed,’ 
he wrote» *[but most renowned of all is the) rice boiled with quantities 
of butter, fowls and kids, with all sorts of spicery . . . which we found 
to be very good, and which refreshed us greatly/*^ 



In his conversations with Wellesley at the Cape, James’s brother William 
Kirkpatrick painted a straightforward picture of AnglO'French rivalry 
in Hyderabad, where the beleaguered Union flag of the Residency 
fluttered bravely gainst a rising ode of French Revolutionary tricolore. 
The reality on the ground was a little different. 

It is clear from a variety of sources that by the late 1790s both the 
French o^icers of the Corps de Raymond and their counterparts in 
the British detachments sudoned in Hyderabad, as well as the staff of 
the British Residency, had all, to different extents, begun acclimatising 
themselves to their Hyderabad! environment and to Hyderabad! ways 
of living. 

By 1797, when William left Hyderabad, his brother James had already 
begun wearing what Axthur Wellesley described as *a Mussulman’s dress 
of the finest texture’ for all occasions ’excepting when he was obliged 
to receive the officers of the [British military'] detachment, or upon 
certain great occasions when the etiquette of the Nizam’s durbar 
required that the En^h Resident should appear there in the dress of 
an Englishman’.'^ He smoked a hookah, wore Indian-stylc ’mustachios 
[and] has his hair cropped very short & his fingers dyed with henna’, 
as one surprised visitor recorded in his diaries. Moreover, James had 
^aken on the Eastern habit of belching appiedadvely after meals, which 
sometimes took visiton to the Residency aback, as did his tendency to 
make all sorts of other odd noises’, possibly a reference to him clearing 
bis throat (or even nostrils) in the enthusiasde and voluble Indian 
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manner According to the coniemporary Hyderabad! historian 
Ghulam Imam Khan in his Tarikh i-Kbursbid jabh 

1 must mention chat the Resident [James Kirkpatrick] had 
a great liking for this country, and especially for che people 
of Hyderabad. He was very close to the Prime Minister 
and a great favourite of the Nizam who used to call him 
'beloved son*. Ic is said that in contrast to many of che 
English who are often proud, haughty and snobbish, 
Kirkpatrick was a very cordial and friendly person. Anyone 
who had spenr a little time with him would be won over 
by his pleasant manners. In the very first meeting* he would 
make the other person feel he had known him for years, 
and take him for an old friend and acquaintance. He was 
completely fluent in the language and idiom of these parts, 
and followed many of the customs of the Deccan. Indeed 
he had spent so much time in the company of the women 
of Hyderabad that he was very familiar with the style and 
behaviour of the city and adopted ic as his own. Thanks 
partly to these women he was always very cheerful.^’ 

Over at the French cantonments on the other side of the Musi, 
there was a similar situation. Raymond was believed to be a practising 
Musbm by many of his sepoys, though a few took him to be a Hindu; 
his deputy Jean-Pierre Piron was also reported to be Vanting to turn 
mussulman’. though it is unclear if he ever did so. The doctor of the 
French corps, Captain Bernard Fanthomc, seems to have specialised 
in ayurvedic and yunani cures, and had seven Indian bibit, the most 
senior of whom was a daughter of the Mughal Prince Feroz Shah. 
Fanthomc, who was known at coun as Fulutan Sahib due to his wisdom 
- ‘Fulutan* is the Persian name for Plato - later became a doctor in the 
service of the Mughal Emperor Akbar Shah II, and fathered a d^asty 
of notable Urdu and Persian poets, including ‘Jargis*. 'Shaiq*and 
most of whom were pious MusUms and whose masMvi were ueasured 
in the royal Ubraries at Ucknow and Rampur.” Uke Fanthome, most 
of the French, and a great many of the British, had married or ve 
with Hydcrabadi women, by whom they had large fomiUes and through 
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whom they gained Hyderabad! roots.^ The image conveyed by 
William Kirkpatrick’s ofneial despatches of two fiercely opposed 
national camps soon fractures on examination into a more nuanced 
reality of a pair of isolated European outposts slowly assimilatJrtg 
themselves with their surroundings, >adule retaining their nadonal rivalries 
and a few other features of their European origins. 

In the British Residency this unlikely amalgam of Mughal and 
European cultures was particularly striking: one visitor in 1801 wrote 
that ’Major Kirkpatrick’s grounds are laid out partly in the taste of 
Islington & partly in that of Hindosian/^^ The Hindustani part of the 
compound was defined by the remains of the ancient pleasure garden 
in which the Residency was built. In its centre was a targe Mughal'St)'le 
baradari^ pavilion which the British had turned into ’a dining hall and 
place of public entenainment’, while nearby stood a Mughal -style maha! 
or sleeping apartment from which led a pair of mature c)’press avenues. 
Prom this axis ran various runnels, fountains, pools and fiowerbeds, 
all of which had survived from the garden's earlier incarnation as a 
pleasure reueat.^ 

During the sixteenth century, under the rule of Hyderabad's founders, 
theQutb Shahi suluns, the entire bank of the River Musi at this point 
had been decorated with long lines of elegant Mughai-sr)*le gardens 
and country houses, cascades and (hattris^ The remains of this 
crumbling Arcadia stretched northwards as far as the eye could sec, 
though during the chaos of the early eighteenth century a number of 
the gardens had been encroached upon by villagers and turned into 
paddy fields. The whole area was dominated by the vast skeleton of 
Tana Shah’s pleasure palace. According to Edward Strachey: 
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the Residency* within a mile* are the ruins of a palace 
and garden which were formerly celebrated for their 
elegance and magniHcence. It is now known by the name 
of Tannee Shah's garden. Tannee Shah was the last of the 
Kuttub Shah Kings. It is related of him that after hunting* 
his tent being pitched at this place, he slept and in a dream 
he saw a beautiful palace and garden with fountain and 
ac^uaduct. When he awoke he gave orders that a similar 
palace and garden should be begun immediately.^ 

If the remains of ruined Qutb Shahi Gardens gave the British 
Residency the 'Hindustani* part of its character* a scattering of elegant 
neo-classical bungalows and stable blocks provided the ocher* Islington* 
part of its identity. The most prominent of these buildings was a two- 
storey house intended for the personal use of the Resident. William 
Kirkpatrick had had it made during his absence on the Khardia 
campaign; but* unsupervised* it had been quickly and cheaply built* 
and though barely four years old was already in a semi-ruinous 
condition. Within a year James was writing to William seeking his help 
to get the funds out of Calcutta to renovate it: 

The upper storey you built to the house at the Residency is 
now scarcely habiublc* as it leaks in all parts so that I am 
obliged to proof it to prevent it falling in on the lower 
storey* which itself gives strong symptoms of decay. I have 
been for these two Of three months past patching up what 
the rains have caused to moulder away, but this patchwork 
is neither durable, comforubic nor creditable, and as I 
cannot suppose that it is wished that my accommodations 
should be cither uncomfortable or uncrcdiuble* it must 
end in my sending in an estimate.^ 

Although the bungalows provided for the Residency staff were 
Western in design, they had one very Eastern feature which would 
perhaps have surprised Lord WeUesley, or at least his masters in 
London: all had separate wings for the Indian wives an 

mistresses attached to the suff. James complained to one foend mat 
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these were much smaller than necessary for the accommodation of 
the full ^nana apparatus - the enormous entourage of 4f«^, eunuchs^ 
handmaid s» ayahs and wemurses which seems to have been the norm 
ac this period: one of Kirkpatrick’s English visitors, for example, turned 
up to stay with ‘at least a dozen females*, although how many of these 
were kibis, and how many the bibi/ families and attendants, is unclear.^ 

These btbh came from across the Indian social spectrum, and the 
cebtionships they formed with the Residency staff varied accordingly. 
At the most basic level, there was a mechanism in place for procuring 
common bazaar prostitutes - or possibly the city’s famously rcHned 
courtesans - from the city for passing British travellers; when 
Mountstuart Elphinstone stopped in at the Residency in August 1801 
on his way to Pune he wrote in his diary that the Svhore whom I am 
going to keep was to have come to be looked at but did not*. (This, 
incidentally, was probably |ust as well for the woman in t^uestion as 
Elphinstone was then suffering from a bad atuck of clap and spent 
much of his time rubbing sulphur and mercury into the affected area, 
though he remarked in his diary that *1 ereqtaie comfortably enough 
considering*^ 

Other British officials and soldiers in Hyderabad, however, had 
more serious monogamous reladonships with educated women from 
the upper reaches of Indian society. Lieutenant Colonel James 
Daliymple, the commander of the British troops in Hyderabad (and a 
cousin of Anne Barnard, Lord VWlesley’s host at the Cape), was married 
to Mooti Begum, the daughter of the Nawtb of Masulipaiam. It 
seems to have been a measure of the equality of their marriage that 
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the two agreed to split the upbringing of their five children according 
to sex: the boys were sent to Madras to be brought up as Christians, 
eventually to be sent back to East Lothian to join the ranks of the 
Lowland Scottish gentry, while the only girl from the marriage, Noor 
Jah Begum, was brought up as a Hyderabad! Muslim and remained in 
India where she eventually married one of her father’s sepoys, a 
*Cabulee havUdar* named SadueBeig’.^ 

Likewise, William Linnaeus Gardner, who began his fieetance career 
in the Nizam’s army in 1798, was married to Begum Mah Munzcl ul' 
Nissa, the daughter of the Nawab of Cambay, and Gardner seems to 
have converted to Islam to marry her. The two had met in Surat a year 
earlier, whence the fouiteen^year'old Begum had fled with her mother 
from a palace coup. Gardner had glimpsed the Princess while he was 
sitting through the Interminable negotiations of a treaty: 

During the negotiations a parda [curtain] was gently moved 
aside, and I saw, as I thought, the most beautiful black eyes 
in the world. It was Impossible to think of the Treaty; 
those bright and piercing glances, those beaudful black eyes 
completely bewildered me. 

1 felt flattered that a creature so lovely as she of those 
deep black, loving eyes must be should venture to gaze 
upon me ... At the next Durbar, my agitadon and anxiety 
were extreme again to behold the bright eyes that haunted 
my dreams by night and my thoughts by day. The parda 
was again gently moved, and my fate was decided. 

I asked for the Princess In mairiage; her reladons were 
at first indignant, and posidvely refused my proposal . . . 
however on mature deliberation, the hand of the young 
Princess was promised. The preparations for the marriage 
were carried forward: TUmember; said 1, ‘it will be useless 
to attempt to deceive me, 1 shall know those eyes again, 
nor will I marry any other.* 

On the day of the marriage I raised the veil from the 
countenance of the bride, and in the mirror that was placed 
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between U5, beheld the bright eye$ that had bewildered 
me; 1 smiled - and the young Begum smiled also.^ 

It was a happy and long-lasting marriage. Years later, living with his 
Anglo-Indian family on his wife’s estates at Khassgunge near Agra, 
with his son James manicd to a niece of the Mughal Emperor, Gardner 
wrote to his cousin Edward: 

At Khassgunge 1 andcipate very great happiness. I am fond 
of reading and 1 am fond of my garden and (there's no 
accounting for taste) have more relish in playing with the 
little brats chan for the First Society in the World. The 
Begum and 1, from 22 years constant contact, have 
smoothed off each other’s asperities and roll on peaceably 
and contentedly . . . Man must have a companion, and the 
older I get the more [ am confirmed in this. An old age 
without something to love, and nourish and nurse you, 
must be old and uncomfortable. The house is filled with 
Brats, and the very thinking of them, from blue eyes and 
fair hair to ebony and wool makes me ^uite anxious to get 
back CO them again.^ 

He added: ‘Few [men] have more occasion to congratulate 
themselves on their domestic comfort.’*^ Eight years later he was able 
to joke how 'my having been married some thirty years and never 
having taken another wife surprises the Musselmans very much, and 
the ladies all look upon me as a pattern: they do not admire a system 
of having three or four rivals, however well pleased the gentlemen 
may be with the custom’.^* 

If there appears to have been no shortage of beauti(\d Muslim Bourns 

In Hyderabad, their Eurc^«n counterparts seem to have been in shorter 
supply - and to have been something of a mixed blessing Hyderabad at 
this period was no pbee for a demanding, or fashionable, or socially 
ambioous European woman. Unlike Calcutta, Madras or Bombay there 
wre no miUinen or portrait painters, no dancing or riding masters, no 
^s, no concerts, no masquerades. Boredom and loneliness led to 
depression, or dissipation, or that sour, embittered «,nui that Kipling 
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depicted in hi$ Mrs Hauksbecs and Mrs Reivers a hundred years later; 
‘Among the nations of ihe Mwld, the charms of our fair countrywomen 
arc anri\-alled.’ wrote the wung Henry Russell, one of James’s Assistants 
at the Residency, on his arn\‘al ai H)derabad. %)nforTunacely for us [in this 
aty\ we possess but the very dregs . . . Mrs S — contaminates die atmosphere 
which she breaches artd pollutes the ver)' earth on which she treads.'^ Her 
friend Margaret Dalr^tnple, wife of James Dalr^mple's cousin Samuel, 
seems to have been bttle better, and struck Elphinscone as ‘an affected, 
sour, supercilious woman'. 

Mrs Ure, the wife of the Dr Geo^c Ure who had been besieged 
with William Kirkpatrick at Khardia, was less poisonous than these 
cw'o • James thought she was ‘perfectly unassuming and more devoid 
of affectation than almost any woman 1 ever met with’; but her 
drawback was her vast and apparently un<^uenchab]e appecite.^^ 
Together with her portly husband, she ate up as much as the rest of 
the Residency staff aliogechen The young couple’s consumption of 
tea and sugar alone is at least double mine,* wrote Kirkpatrick soon 
after their marriage, when Mrs Ure first became a regular at the 
Residency dining table. The kbanianan teUs me a couple of grilled 
chickens were regularly served up by their direction at their breakfast 
table. And two fowls boiled down into Mollygotauny soup for their 
tiffin!! The consequence of which is, as might well have been expected, 
that the lady was seized with a fever which according to Greene’s and 
Ure’s account absolutely endangered her life. It has now however left 
her, and though extremely weak, the khensaman has received direcdons 
to provide daily calves* feet jclIyV until further orders. You may recollect 
from experience what a costly dish these calves feet jelly’s are at 
Hyderabad. . / I.ater Kirkpatrick reported that during her illness, Mrs 
Ure complained of a lack of appeute but still managed to put away 
every day ‘poultry, rice, milk, butter, vegetables &c, dtc. &c, dec' « 
well as ‘two plum cakes, a goose, a turkey and ducks innumerable 
besides fowls and mutton’.^ 

Judging by this bst, it would seem that the cooking at the Residency 
was overwhelmingly European in character; however, the Niram knew 
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that James personally preferred Indian food, and took to regularly 
sending him a Hyderabadi speciality made from hinjeub (aubergines), 
for which he had expressed a particular liking.^^ Moreover, despite 
the European cuisine, the Residency kitchens were run so as not to 
break any Indian notions of purity, with strkr caste rules in operation, 
presumably so as not to put off Indian guests. Years later, when Henry 
Russell was made Resident, he wrote to his brother that he planned to 
bring back the regulations that James had put in place: ‘Among other 
improvements; he wrote, ‘pray take great pains to purify every place 
in the Residency from the pollution of ehamars [i.e. sweepers 
and untouchables) and other vagabonds of that type. Upon that subject 
I intend to be quite as particular as Colonel Kirkpatrick was. Your 
cooks are all that they ought to be; but Rakeem Khan tells me that 
dhains are still allowed to go where they ought not to go, and to touch 
what they ought not to touch 

The pastimes of the Residency staff also intriguingly mixed the 
customs of Geo^an England with those of bte Mughal India. There 
was a great deal of obsessive card-playing and gambling, as if the 
Residency were a gendemen's club in St James's: whist, dunby and ‘Pope 
Joan’ alternated with backgammon and billiards as a way of transferring 
winnings and debts from one member of the Residency to another, 
and $0 filling the long, hot Indian nights. But Georgian pursuits often 
dovetailed with Mughal ones: afrer a Saturday morning spent shooting 
sand grouse (The Resident is a capital shot,’ reported Elphinstone^^), 
Kirkpatrick would go hunting the black buck with his tame cheetahs: 
The cheetahs are kept hood winked on a cord,* wrote Edward 
Strachey, 

and when they get near enough to the deer the hood is 
taken off and they are slipped at the game. They run perhaps 
two or three hundred yards. If they don’t catch the animal, 
(which they have singled from the herd) in that time, then 
they crouch and do not attempt to take another. The first 
time the cheetah failed but a second attempt had better 
success; he ran a considerable way after a deer, then sprang 
on him. When we came up he had the deer’s throat in his 
mouth & its body between his legs. He gave up his prey 
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more readily than one would expect & it was lain on the 
cart with him but out of his reach.^ 


In the evenings after returning from the hunt. Kirkpatrick would 
invite troops of Hyderabad's famous naucch girls to the camp to 
perform. In matters of Deccani dance and music, many members of 
the Hyderabad Residency became connoisseurs - so much so that 
Mah Laqa Bai Chanda. Hyderabad's most celebrated dancer and 
courtesan as well as the first major woman poet in Urdu, dedicated 
her divan to one of Kirkpatrick’s Assistants. Captain John Malcolm. 
This was a matter of some political delicacy: Mah Laqa Bai was the 
lover of Mir Alam. and may also have been, at different times, the 
inamorata of Nizam AU Khan and possibly Aristu Jah too. How Mir 
AJam felt about Mah Laqa giving her Svm to Malcolm - the dedicauon 
took place at a private nauich at Mir Alam’s house - is not recorded.^ 

An alternative to nautches were the bhandsOoMifoons or mummers), 
whom Elphinstone was particularly taken with when they performed 
after one of James's hunting expeditions: They played many parts 
such as a woman trying to force her way into a zenana, a profligate 
nephew and his uncle, a foolish horseman wheedled out of his money 
and clothes by singers.*^ Such entertainments alternated with more 
conventional Georgian fate such as ‘reading Drydcn out loud’ and 
'Mrs. Hewitt singing after dinner aires*. 

Kirkpatrick - and no doubt many others on the Residency staff- 
spent ocher evenings visiting friends in the old city, though It was 
necessary to get the express permission of the Minister for members 
of the Residency to enter the city after sunset. James was especially 
fond of visiung his friend Tajalli AU Shah, the Nizam's court painter, 
poet and historian, whose grand courtyard house - or deorbi as they 
are known in Hyderabad - was ‘the coffee house of Hyderabad’ 
according to James, and the place where everyone came to exchange 
political gossip.^* With Shah's help, he collected Hyderabadi miniafures. 
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and attended mthfiU and poetic symposia. He also legularly 

attended the Tuesday cockfights at Aristu Jah's mansion, and visited 
the Minister at other times to play chess and fly pigeons. 

Undeejames the Residency also participated in the life and yearly 
cycle of seasons and festivals of Hyderabad to an extent that it was 
never to do again. James saw to it that the Residency gave regular 
donations to the Sufi shrines of the city. He also took parties to join in 
the festivals: to break the Ramadan fast by eating 'iftar with the Nizam 
or the Minister, to travel with the durbar up to the Shj*a shrine of 
Maula Ali during its annual Vr (festival day), and to present himself, 
head covered, at the city's ashurkjMiiaA\xi\t\% Muharram. 

]f. under James Kirkpatrick, the Residency's parodpation in the social 
and cultural life of Hyderabad led to much cross- fertilisation of ideas 
and the growth of a number of deep friendships between the Residency 
and the omrabs (nobles) of the court, it also led to some very real 
polidcaJ benefits. European ignorance of the complex codes of Mughal 
etiquette often caused unexpected and diplomadcally disastrous o^ence 
at Indian courts: in 1750 for example the Hyderabad durbar completely 


broke off relations with the French after the Nizam received an 
inadequately deferential letter from the Governor of Pondicherry. The 
Hyderabad Prime Minister of the time wrote a curt note to the 
Governor, returning the offending letter and noting: Tour letter was 
not politely written. Even the Sultan of Rum’ writes respectfully [to 
the Nizam). How great the difference between you, the master of one 
seaport and [the Nizam], the Governor of the entire Deccan I Should 
you not therefore treat him with due deference?’*^ James’s increasing 
absorption into Mughal society meant that he would never make such 
basic errors of etiquette. 

Likewise his personal knowledge of harem life meant that he 
avoided the crucial mistake made by many of his contemporaries: of 
regarding MusUm harems merely as places of pleasure, and so 
underestimating the power of the Nizam’s women in the Hyderabad 
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poliocaJ process- In hJs very first report for WeUesleyJamcs wrote not 
only about the Nizam and his advisers* but also devoted many p^es 
to anal)'$ing the distribution of power within Nizam All Khan^s harem: 


Among the wK'es and concubines of the Nizam, two 
dominate the zenana. These are the Bukshee Begum and 
Tinat un-Nissa Begum, the former of whom has the charge 
of the privy purse* and control of all Mahl [zt/iana] 
disbursements* and the latter the custody of the family 
jewels which are valued at the lowest at two crores of 
rupees. They are both advanced in years . . . and are thought 
to possess much influence with the Nizam* which they have 
never been known (it is said) to exert to bad purposes, 
and they are both much respected. For some years past the 
Bukshec Begum has entirely refrained from all interference 
in pubbe matters, employing the whole of her time in acts 
of charit)’ and devotion. Tinat un-Ni$sa on the other hand, 
takes a deep interest in the affairs of the state, and has not 
failed to avail herself of the share she enjoys in the Nizam's 
confidence, and of that weight which her rank in the Mahl 
gives her at court, where her influence is all pervading^^ 

James's writings show that he correctly understood the very precise 
and intricate hierarchy in the Nizam's harem, where elderly post- 
menopausal women, particularly those with adult male princely 
childrcrt* had considerable influence - much more so. perhaps 
surprisingly, than their younger, more sexually active rivals." This 
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knowledge enabled him successfully to predict the outcome of power 
struggles and succession disputes.' 

Kifkpatrick*s intimate knowledge of Mughal society also allowed 
him to participate in Hyderabadi court ritual in a way that earlier 
Residents had been unqualified to do, and later generations would 
find impossible. So when the Nizam recovered from an illness, James 
did not just go and congratulate him as other diplomats of the period 
might have done. Instead, as he reported to Calcutta: 

After paying my respects to his Hi^ness and expressing my 
Joy in his happy Recovery, I passed a Bag containing a thousand 
Rupees with the usual ceremony ihricc round his Highness's 
head, and then desired that it might be considered as a 
Tnssaddockh or health 'Offering on the present Joj'ful Occasion; 
a mode of manifesting the interest which the Government I 
represent takes in his Highness's welfare, that was highly 
appbuded by all present, aiKl appeared to exdie a pleasing 
emotion even in his Highness himself as far as could be 
perceived in hJs low and listless condidon.^^ 

It was a small gesture, but clearly one that was appreciated. By 
wearing Islamic dress, using Mughal styles of address, larding his 
speeches w*ith the Persian aphorisms of ‘the wise Shaikh Sady\ and 
accepting and using Persian titles, James Kirkpatrick made himself 
intelligible in the political Hugna fnnta of the wider Mughal world. 
Equally important was his willingness to submit to the ritual 
subordination of Mughal court procedure - the giving of na^rs 
(symbolic gifts) and the accepting of kbiiets (symbolic court dress 
supposedly taken from the Nizam's own wardrobe) all had profound 
political significance in Mughal court ritual. 
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By mastering the finer points of etiquette of the court and 
submitting to procedures that some other Residents refused to bow 
CO, James quickJy gained a greater d^ree of trust than any other British 
Resident of the period, and so was able to reap the diplomatic rewards. 
In the crucial period immediately after William Kirkpatrick left for the 
Cape, and General Raymond's rise at court seemed irresistible, these 
small diplomatic advantages were much needed. 



By 17^7 Raymond's personal income was vast - his estates on their 
own yielded fifty thousand rupees a year and according to one 
observer, 'in the style of his domestic life he collected around him 
ever)' luxury and elegance within the reach of a European in India 
Indeed Raymond's corps was so well financed that he was able to 
outbid the British not only for the services of their best sepoys, but 
was even able to bribe several senior British officers to defect from 
the two British battalions stationed in Hyderabad to take up service 
with the French corps for increased wages- These defections were a 
great blow to both British morale and British prestige In the city. In 
August 1797 James reported that three more Englishmen had deserted 
and that something must quickly be done to stop *the growing power 
and influence of the French here which if not speedily overthrown 
will be productive of the most serious mischief for us - . - Surely no 
one in his senses can doubt that the French will now bend the whole 
of their own exertions and those of their allies to shake our power m 
India to the very foundations.'*’ 

In the early months of 1798 Raymond persuaded the Nizam again 
to increase the size of his force, this time to over fourteen thousand 
men, with a complete train of cannon and its own bespoke gun foundry 
all drawn by five thousand of its own bullocks. The force also 
manufactured its own swords, muskets and pistols besides its excellent 
artillery; there was even a smaU cavalr>' group numbering six hundred. 
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To make mattera worse, Raymond was personally very popular in ihc 
durbar One of the most senior of the princes, Sikandet Jah, who 
since the rebellion and subsequent suicide of his brother Ali Jah was 
now one of the rwo possible heirs apparent, was so enamoured of 
the Frenchman that he went as far as swearing 'by the head of 
Raymond’.^ 

Moreover there were worrying signs that Raymond was planning 
some sort of pre*emptive strike on the rwo British bactalions in 
Hyderabad. As James reported to his brother: Three rtighcs ago 
Raymond sent between the hours of eleven and twelve a Mohttr 
(answering to a hapiUarmi\(yt) with six sepoys to reconnoitre the English 
camp, which he did accordingly and returned with his report to his 
chief. R has a spy in our bnes. 1 hope he will soon be apprehended/*’ 

James had good reason to believe that Raymond's loyalty to France 
far outweighed his loyalty to the Nizam. After all, the French corps 
fought under the Revolutionary tricolore rather than the insignia of 
the Nizam, and Raymond himself made no secret of the fact that he 
regarded his troops not as HyderabadI but instead *a French body of 
troops employed and subsidised by the Nizam'. Raymond personally 
owned ali the guns and military equipage used by his force, and could 
in principle walk away with both the arms and the men at any time he 
wished. It would, James feared, be very easy for him to use his force 
to attempt some sort of <9uft d*itat against the Nizam. 

The news that Raymond was scouting out the English camp and 
clearly considering an attack on the English in Hyderabad confirmed 
all Lord Wellesley’s suspicions. He was quick to see a wider French 
conspiracy behind the moves, writing to James that 'the junction 
between the French officers with their several corps in the respective 
services of the Nizam, of Scindiah, and of Tippoo might establish 
the power of France in India upon the ruin of the states of Poonah 
(iheMarathas] and of the Deccan [Hyderabad)'.®® 

Although many of Wellesley’s writings at this period have an air of 
Francophobe paranoia to them, the new Governor General was in 
to quite correct about the threat posed by Raymond. As a recently 
discovered cache of papers has shown, Raymond was indeed in 
correspondence both with the French officers of de Boigne's corps in 
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Scindia's service and with those working for Tipu at Seringapatam. 
where Raymond had himself been employed before entering the 
Nizam's service fourteen years carber. 

The scale of Raymond's ambitions is revealed in a series of 
passionately patriotic letters he wrote in the early 1790s to the 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales headquarters at Pondicherry, pledging 
his loyalc)’ to France and the Revolution: *1 am ready to sacrifice all,' he 
wrote to the Count de Conway, the Governor of Pondicherry, 'if I 
am so fortunate that circumstances may ever put it in my power to 
prove the zeal for my country which animates me,’ A later letter was 
even more explicit about his hopes that the different French corps in 
India might one day be able to act in concern ‘My troops are the only 
ones in the capital ... 1 pray that my fellow citizens may place at your 
disposal in India the means for acting on the first necessity. Then, my 
General, the modest strength of the machine which I have put together 
may display itself.' 

To the Chevalier de Fresne, Governor of the important French 
base on the lie de France (modem Mauritius), Raymond was even 
more explicit about his aims and intentions: ‘As for me, my General, I 
shall always follow as my first ducy whatever (orders] you wish to give 
me ... If ever I can still be useful to France I am ready to pour my 
blood once more for her- 1 labour only to discharge this duty and gam 


your good opinion. 


»si 



In the late summer of 1797. [ust as things seemed to be spinning out 
of James’s control, the incteasif^y fragile position of the ■ 

Hyderabad was suddenly steadied when Aristujah, the former 
Minister who had been imprisoned in Pune for over two f**”; 
some extraordinary news to the N.aam: nor only had he succeed^ m 

negotiating his own release, he had managed j j 

agree to rerurn almost aU the Und and fortresses that had been ceded 
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to them after the Battle of Kharlda. They had even waived the 
enormous indemnity owed to them by the Nizam. 

So astounding was the news, and so remarkable was Aristu Jah’s 
achievement in negotiating it from con^nement, that many of his 
contemporaries assumed that he could only have achieved this major 
diplomacc coup with the aid of sorcery. Even Abdul Lateef Shushtari, 
one of the most intelligent and least credulous Muslim observers of 
the period, bebcved that Aristu Jah was a master of the dark arts, and 
that 'the balance of his mind was overthrown by his obsession with 
alchemy to make gold and magic to have power over inge)$\^^ The 
historian GhuUm Husain Khan was more explicit. In the Cui^r-hAsafya 
he wrote how for two years Aristu Jah was imprisoned in his garden 
outside Pune, forgotten by the Nizam's durbar and ignored by the 
Marathas, until eventually he decided that his only hope of escape was 
by using his occult ansi 

He began the litanies of the Prayer of the Sword breathing 
on a bowl of water, which he then threw over a desiccated 
wood apple tree in the hope that, if after 20 days the tree 
started sprouting green shoots, then after completing the 
40 days of the litanies, this obstinate misfortune would 
turn out according to his wishes. So he began reciting and 
indeed after twenty days, the desiccated wood apple, whose 
branches were withered as if they had not had any rain for 
many years, suddenly put out green shoots and fresh leaves 
- a miraculous demonstration of the power of the 
Almighty t Those who knew of Aristu Jah’s vow praised 
God and grew hopeful that his prayers would be granted. 

Then Aristu Jah, his heart fortified with hope in God’s 
merciful grace, stopped eating meat and in a constant state 
of purification, recited his litanies with devout sincerity and 
brought his 40 days* devotions to completion. 

It is said that on the very day the 40 days were completed, 
in the fint watch of the day, a messenger suddenly brought 
the news that (the young Maratha Peshwa) Madhu Rao 
had fallen off the roof and was dead. While flying a kite, 
he had slipped from the parapet and toppled onto the 
fountain below, whose spout had pierced him to the liver. 
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Aristu jah was astonished, for the secret intention of his 
reciting the litanies had been that there shouJd be a revolution 
in the leadership in Pune so that he could be freed. For 
without a change of ruler and the ensuing squabbles among 
the nobles, it was uncertain how he could be released. God 
most Holy, who has power over all things, realised his 
desires and manifested a miracle according to his prayers.^^ 

British observers in Pune look a different view. They believed that 
the young Pe$hwa*s death was neither an accident nor an act of black 
magic, but a very deliberate suicide brought on by Madhu Rao’s 
frustration at the restrictions imposed on him by his guardian, the 
Marafha Minister Nana Phadnavis. Though Madhu Rao was now 
rwenr^’^one and old enough to rule in his own name, the Minister had 
kept him from all real power and left him to play impotently in the 
gilded cage of his palace, his every move watched by Nana's spies. 
Madhu Rao*s suicide was his ultimate revenge on his jailer, for without 
his ward, Nana instantly lost his authority to govern. 

From his garden prison, Aristu jah realised his chance had come 
and expertly exploited the confusion, playing the different factions in 
Pune against each other with a talent for intrigue and manipulation 
that came close to genius. The day after Madhu Rao's death he managed 
CO lure Nana's young rival. Daulat Rao Scindia, to come and visit him 
by offering him as a gift a celebrated scallion which Scindia had once 
expressed an admiration for. Alerted by his spies, as Aristu Jah knew 
he would be, Nana soon paid a visit to Aristu Jah 's garden prison to 
try to discover the purpose of Scindia's visit. He suspected that Scindia 
had been trying to get the backing of Hyderabad in the comjng 
succession struggle. According to Ghulam Husain Khan: 

Nana asked Aristu Jah: mat was all this? Why did Daulat 
Rau come to sec you?* 

Aristu Jah replied. 'Your sjmcs were present, no doubt 
they heard my peerless stallion mentioned, He came to fetch 
it, nothing merer 

Nana refused to believe this. 'For God's sake, tell me the 
essence of the mailer, and so calm my worries! 
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However much Amiu Jah denied, Nana didn't stop 
insisting. Finally Aristu Jah hinted that Scindia was plotting 
Nana's ruin. Nana was aghast: *As your Excellency is my 
friend and the wisest of this generation/ he said, 'ccl) me 
whatever you think is advisable for me to do at this time, 
and don't hold back.*^ 


Aristu Jah duly advised Nana to flee to a remote fort for his own 
safety. Terrified, Nana left Pune chat night, taking the Arab troops 
which guarded Aristu Jah as his escort. By the following morning, 
Aristu jah found himself left urkguarded and in a perfect position to 
escape. But rather than fleeing back to Hyderabad, he chose to 
stay in Pune, continuing to play faction o^ against faction, promising 
each the support of the Niaam. By the time the succession dispute 
was finally resolved in the summer of 1797, and Nana reinstated as 
Minister at Aristu Jah's express request, the latter had managed to 
persuade all the different parties in the Maratha court to annul the 
humiliating Treaty of Khardla and release the Nizam from nearly all 
his obligations. Aristu Jah left Pune with full honours and headed off 
towards Hyderabad, where he was received as a national hero. The 
Nizam reinstated him as Prime Minister and showered him with titles, 
estates and jewels. 

Aristu Jah's release came just in time for Kirkpatrick. A week earlier, 
the Nizam had finally given way to pressure from the pro-French and 
pro-Tipu parties at court, and annoiuiced that he was going to dismiss 
the English troops from Hyderabad. Aristu Jah heard the news midway 
between Pune and Hyderabad, and sent an urgent message for the 
Nizam to rescind the order, which the indecisive Nizam duly did. The 
Company sepoys who were already on their way to the coast marched 
back to their old camp and the British presence in Hyderabad was 
saved; but Anstujah made it immediately apparent to James chat there 
was a price to pay for this. The Company would have to decide whether 


or not it was a full ally of the Nizam, and whether in future it would 
be prepared to defend Hyderabad against the Marathas. Only then 
would Aristu Jah be able to persuade the Nizam to jettison Raymond 
and disband the French corps. James was able to reply to the Minister’s 
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Ven' earnest proposal’ chat he had already been given the authority co 
begin negotiations by the Governor General* and lost no time in 
presenting a draft rrean* to the Minister. 

For others in Hyderabad* Aristu Jah’s release was less good news. 
Raymond had secretly conspired with the pro- French nobles at the 
Hyderabad durbar to bribe the Maratha court to prolong Arisni jah's 
captivir)' in Punc.^* There was also evidence that Aristu Jah’s former 
protege Mir Alam was involved: after ail* he had been one of the 
principal beneficiaries of the Minister’s absence, and had assumed many 
of his administrative functions. Aristu Jah had learned about their 
treachery from Nana, and returned to Hyderabad determined to exact 
revenge on all his enemies. 

The Minister was particularly angered by Mir Alam*s behaviour: 
chough he owed his position at court entirely to Aristu Jah’s patron- 
age, throughout the laner’s entire captivity, Mir Alam had nor once 
written to him. From now on, Aristu Jah’s considerable talent for 
intrigue would be dedicated single-mindedly to revenging himself 
on Mir Alam. James could have little inkling how far he himself 
would be caught in the trap Aristu Jah began co lay to accomplish this 
aim. 



From the moment Aristu Jah arrived back in Hyderabad, events 
began to move quickly. Only the tortuous weeks it took to get letters 
and drafts of the new treaty to and from Calcutta, and the need for 
extreme secrecy, slowed the frenetic pace of negotiations, as James 
worked to replace Raymond as the centre of influence in the 
Hyderabad durbar. 

Lord Wellesley, by May 1798 installed in Calcutta and anxious to 
get on with what he saw as his principal task of reducing 
influence in the subcontinent, sent James a series of lengthy despatc cs 
minutely laying down the exact boundaries within which James was to 
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work. He did not approve when James allowed himself the slightest 
discretion to verge even marginally from these guidelines, and at one 
point wrote to General William Palmer, the new Resident at Pune; '1 
find that Captain Kirkpatrick has departed very widely both from the 
spirit and letter of my instructions to him.'^ But as the treaty neared 
the moment of signing, and as the Nizam agreed one by one to almost 
all of Wellesley’s terms James gradually returned to favour with his 
irascible new master. By the end, the Nizam was holding out on only 
one of Calcutta’s demands: that the French corps be immediately 
dismissed. Raymond was personally well liked by the old man, and he 
was determined not to lose him, despite the urgings of his Minister. 
He seemed oblivious to the fact that destroying Raymond was the 
Company's principal aim. 

As the negobadons gathered pace, both Wellesley and James remained 
worried that events on the ground might overtake their schemes. The 
main worry remained a French coup, possibly combined with an 
attempt to assassinate the elderly Niaam and replace him with one of 
his more pliable sons. One son, Ali Jab, had revolted in October 1 79S; 
another senior family member. Data Jsh, had come out in rebellion 
the foDowing March, raising the flag of revolt from the reputedly 
impregnable hill fort of Raichur until dislodged and captured by 
Lieutenant Colonel James Dalrymple on 20 April.^^ 

Then in September a plot was uncovered in the palace aiming to do 
away with the Nixam with the aid of black magic. This was taken 
every bit as seriously as the two rebellions. To the great alarm of the 
Minister and the Nixam’s it was found that (as James reported 
to Calcutta) 

malignant sorcery was bdr^ practised against the Nizam . , . 

inquiries are soil being prosecuted to get to the bottom of the 

necromantic practices being used against His Highness. Images 

of paste have been dug up [in the palace] with powdered 

glass m their bodies dc hau, Since they have been 

His Hi^iness says he feels better, eats better and sleeps better. 

But they have not yet found the promoter of the sorcery.*® 
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However much the British m^i dismiss the sorcery as hocus pocus, 
it added to the growing perception in Hyderabad that the Nizam's 
days might weU be numbered. 



Hyderabad in 179S had something of the feel of po$t*war Berlin or 
Vienna: a city alive with intrigue and conspiracy, where no one could 
trust anyone else. Ac the centre of the city, like the spider at the heart 
of his web, lay the Nizam himself, assisted by a very efBdent intelligence 
network.* Nizam All Khan kept a secret "inieUigencer* known as a 
kbufia nans in every fort, vill^ and city in his dominions, as weU as in 
the palaces of the more important nobles; like his father he probably 
also received information from the pin(^o\y men) of the Sufi shrines 
across his territory.^ From outside his lands, from the Mughal capital 
of Delhi and the Maratha court in Pune, he was sent a daily newsletter 
from a professional Hyderabad! akhbarnapis^ or ‘newswriier This 
intelligence depaicment had a considerable budget. One of Ariscujahs 
successors as Prime Minister, Raiah Chandu LaJ, was to spend at least 
‘seven lakhs of rupees annually' getting sensitive information from 
Calcutta alone.*' 

Nor was it just a question of information: abductions, assassinadons 
and poisonings were regularly used by the spies of Indian rulers at this 
period to accomplish their aims. Poisoning in particular has a long 
history in India, being recommended as a vital instrument of statecraft 
by ancient India's Machiavclli, the great political philosopher Chanakya 
(c.300 ac), who in his Anha Shastra suggested that courtesans were 
partiaiJarly uschil for administering slow-acdng toxins to selected cUtna 
when they were asleep.*^ Certainly there is evidence that Anstu Ja 
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was prepared co consider more dramadc forms of intelligence work 
chan simply spying. At one point two prominent figures from 
Hyderabad escaped from the Nizam's territories co Pune, from where 
Afisru Jah discovered that they were plotting to have him assassinated. 
He responded by proposing the sort of operation more usually 
associated with modem intelligence agencies, ordering that 'the motions 
of both these incHguers (should be] most strictly watched for the 
purpose of having them carried off if a fair opporruniry should offer, 
and conducted on horses or camels with all expedition to Hyderabad 
The Nizam was not the only one who employed informers in 
Hyderabad; several different groups kept networks of spies at work. 
Raymond, for example, had successfully placed a spy in the English 
military camp, who had yet to be apprehended although the fact of 
his existence was acknowledged - through Kirkpatrick's own agents 
in the French camp. Moreover, <)uite unknown to James, Tipu Sultan 
had succeeded in placing a paid informer within the Residency suff 
who throughout this period was busily copying sensitive documents 
from the Residency daftaroi charicellery. and despatching them to 
Seringapatam via ‘the Fakir', a nephew of the Niaam named Imtiaz 
ul-Omrah who was the head of the pro-Tipu faction at court.* In his 
more fticctious moments, James referred to 'the Fakir' as 'the Doctor 
of Drviniry'.** but he did not underestimate Imdaz, recognising him as 
his most formidable enemy within the durbar.^^ 

James was aware that intelligence teaks were occurring somewhere 
between Calcutta and Hyderabad, thou^ he did not yet realise his own 
office was responsible foe them. For this reason he took the precaution 
of writing almost all of his politically sensitive letters in dpher.t 
Perhaps James might have done weU to employ such precautions. 
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for he continued to discover evidence of the lack of secuiity stirrounding 
the Residency’s affairs. He was horriSed when Mir Alam^ cousin, Abdul 
Lateef Shushtah, cold him of a lener James was about to receive ^rom 
Calcutta before it acrually arrived. More worrying still, William Gardner, 
then a new recruit in the Nizam’s irregular cavalry, managed to discover 
some of Wellesley’s decisions on details of the new treaty before James 
did.^^ James thou^t the leaks were occurring in Madras, and wrote angrily 
to his brother Wlliiam about the lack of secuat)' there, especially when the 
details of his plans to uke on Raymond came quickly to be an open secret 
in Hyderabad.' It was not for another )‘ear that James realised he had a 
mole at work in his own staff.^’^ 


Kirkpatrick was however no innocent in the game of espionage. 
One of his first jobs in Hyderabad had been to set up his own network 
of informers. Within the Nizam's mahal he had spies, probaby hurarutt. 
* female domestics or slaves of the seraglio who collect a daily budget 
of [often scandalous) tittle tattle not always of a description to be 
given to the world’, as another Bribsh intelligence officer of the period 
described them.*® He also bribed the palace sweepers to pass on 
information and documents from the Nizam’s inner apartments, and 
his letters are full of references to ‘my information from the interior 
of the palace’.^ 

But it seems unlikely, judging by his letters, that James would have 
been prepared to contemplate more devious and Machiavellian methods 
of conducting his business. So when, on the morning of 25 March 
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1798, General Raymond was found dead aged only forty- three, in 
highly suspicious circumstances, all the evidence pointing to the use of 
some agonising slow-acting toxin or poison, there is every reason to 
believe chat James was as surprised as everyone else. 

Everyone else, that is. except perhaps Aristu Jah, who without 
blinking announced the confiscation of Raymond's extensive estates 
that same evening 



Raymond was buried in a perfect classical Greek tomb on a hilltop at 
Malakpet, just outside the city of Hyderabad. It lay immediately above 
the French cantonments he had founded and supervised. Beside it 
was raised an obelisk. Both tomb and obelisk were left free of the 
iconography of any religion; only the same simple monogram which 
can be found on Raymond's hookah - a looped and italicised 'JR* - 
breaks the purity of its line.' 

Raymond was succeeded by his deputy Jean-Pierre Piron, a rougher 
and less sophisticated man than his former commander. Piron lacked 
Raymond's great charm, and was less clever at concealing both his 
feelings and his ambitions. His first action on succeeding Raymond 
was to send his counterpart in Scindia's service a republican silver tree 
and a Cap of Liberty. This, once reported back to Calcutta by British 
spies in Pune, fed Wellesley's increasingly paranoiac belief that a 
worldwide republican conspiracy was afoot, encouraging him to speed 
up his plans to topple the French patty at Hyderabad.®’ 

Reporongthc death of Raymond to Cakutu, James wrote that the 
French corps remained formidable despite its founder's death: 

The officers commanding this numerous and in a comparative 
view, well disciplined and appointed Body of Infantry, are 
not only most of them violent Republicans themselves, but 
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have even contrived (I ihink) eo inhue some of their spirit and 
animosity towards the English in their Men, many hundreds 
of whom, particularly the Native officers, are oW Pondicherry 
sepoys. The arms commonly lised by' dwse French Corps are 
certainly not of the best, but according to information I have 
received, there are complete spare sets in store, ready to be 
issued to them in cases of emergency^ 

In fact the French corps was later discovered to have in store enough 
equipment to arm twelve thousand more troops - a measure of 
Raymond's hopes and ambitions.^* Yet James soon realised chat 
Raymond's death was going to make his job much easier He first 
detected signs of laziness creeping into the roudne of the French camp 
in the middle of the summer. Reviewing his intelligence on the French 
cantonments six months later, just after the text of his new treaty had 
finally been agreed by Calcutta, he wrote to William: Things in Piron's 
lines go on as usual, and the daily detail of duty continues without any 
alteration since Piron succeeded to the Command of the Party. During 
Raymond's time, however, there was more vigilance for he always 
kept spies abroad to advise him what was doing, but Piron has not a 
single Harkarrah [runner or spy] employed.' 

This, wrote James, was just as well, as the news from outside 
Hyderabad was far from heartening: ^Tht report of the day is that the 
French are triumphant in Europe, have entirely humbled the English, 
and that Tippoo is prepared for war, having been joined by 12,000 
Frenchmen who landed at one of his ports.' 

The reports turned out to be exaggerated; but some French soldiers 
and sailors had indeed turned up. andHpu quickly wroie to the French 
commander in Mauritius asking for more. 



Aristu Jah, meanwhile, was pressing ahead with his own schemes to 
ease the removal of the French officers from Hyderabad. His plan 
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was 10 establish two new mercenary regimenis under a pair of Irish 
and American adventurers who had formerly guarded him in his garden 
prison in Pune. He hoped that in due course, after the treaty with the 
Company had been signed and the French officers were rounded up, 
most of the rank and file sepoys of Raymond's corps could be re« 
assigned to these two new English-speaking corps. 

One regiment, of five thousand men, was raised by the ihirty-six- 
year-old Michael Finglas, an Irish mercenary ‘possessed of very little 
talent or education*, according to James, but blessed with what in James’s 
eyes was the great redeeming quality of not being French. Aristu jah 
had lured him to Hyderabad from Pune and given him the singularly 
inappropriate title of Nawab Khoon Khar Jung, '(he Falcon*. James 
approved of the move, and at first regarded Finglas as a good-natured 
if slightly ineffective figure, only later coming to deprecate what he 
termed Finglas 's 'deplorable weakness and infirmity both mental and 
bodily*.^^ 

Fin^as appointed as his deputy the young William Liruiaeus Gardner, 
now newly married to his Cambay Begum. Gardner had been born in 
Livingstone Manor in New York State, between the Catskills and the 
Hudson, a godson of the Swedish botanist and a nephew of the British 
Admiral Alan Gardner, Baron Urtoxeter. At the age of thirteen he had 
had to flee the New World after the Patriot victory in the War of 
Independence, in which his father had fought prominendy - and initially 
very successfully - for the British government. James at first thought 
William Gardner *a young man of honour as well as abiUty*; but the 
two men - so similar in many ways, with their Indian wives and shared 
bve of Mughal culture - fell out after Gardner began manoeuvring 
to replace Finglas as head of the newly formed corps. By November 
James was writing that Gardner had planned a series of ‘unjustifiable 
and villainous intrigues with a view to terrifying his chief [Fingtas) into 
a resignation of his Command, (and so] has ^sorganised the whole 
Party*.’* By the end of the year Gardner had secretly slipped out of 
Hyderabad to try his luck elsewhere.’^ 


* litmlljr 'dhiiket of bl«o4*. 

t Willi«a Uaotew Ctrdft«t evcaiiuUjr fovaded the Cottptar’i ircegubt eenlty 
tegment Hor>c, which soU exko ia the modem laduo Arn;. 
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Arisnijah’s second regiment was raised by another independem- 
minded American exile: an incermittencly violent and short-tempered 
Yankee from Newbutyport, Massachusetts named John ?. Boyd.’^ 
Boyd raised and trained a corps of 1800 men before being discharged 
by Aristujah in July 1798 due to his ‘refractoriness, disobedience and 
unreasonableness*.’’ He promptly stormed back to Pune with his corps, 
where he reioined the Peshwa's service.* 

The freelances and adventurers in Maratha service from which Aristu 
Jah had plucked Boyd, Finglas and Gardner were, in general, a markedly 
unmanageable and unreliable lot of ruffians. William Gardner was a 
rare exception in coming from an educated background: most of his 
fellows were ne*er-do-wcl]s from the furthest margins of Western 
society, men like Nfichael Filoze, *a low-bred Neapolitan of worthless 
character* who had formerly been employed as muleteer in the 
Apennines; or Louis Bourquoin, a pan-time firework salesman and 
former French pastrycook, ‘his skill in culinary matters being superior 
to his skill in miiitar)* ones’. These adventurers almost all came to 
India to seek their fortunes, and moved emplos'ers and changed sides 
as they wished; as James put it, 'Europeans in the native services acquire 
such a spirit of wandering’ that they were impossible to keep track of. 
One of the most prominent, the raffish Chevalier Dundrenec, changed 
sides no fewer than seven times in fifteen years. 

Most freelances adopted Indian ways of living, and several converted 
to Islam: Colonel Anthony Pohlmann, originally from Hanover, 'lived 
in the style of an Indian prince, kept a seragbo, and alwap travelled on 
an elephant, attended by' a guard of Mughals, all dressed alike in purple 
robes, and marching In file in the same way as a British Cavalry 
regiment*.’^ 

• Boyd l»ier fell %ith »h« weU. tc*utM4 lo Afflcnci. 

where he dugreeeel himieU the W»r of 111 2 •« which be led .wo «ho«sei»d 
Amerlcins to dcfe«. a. »be handa of ei«hi hvndred BHii'h Kii 

campalRn vos described *s having ‘oo xedeemiog mcideft.’- while his ehtrac.er w«* 
described br one eoHeagoe is rh*« war as 't eompoairid of ignorance, vanj.y an 
pe.ulanceV Aooiher of his broihers-in-trms was equally wi.hering, desenbing hi" •* 
amiable and reipeeiable m a lubordmiie posiiioo, bw Vacdlanns 
all endurance as a chief under high responsibilws*. T*e af 

4 Even those who did no* formally ctw w crr. and who retained some of ihetr 

of Ufe. ended up oaxit^ * w an e*i«i. wiih hlvfdal cidwe. Ttw a most rmkingly * 
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A few of these men became distinguished poets in Urdu - one, 
whose pen name was Farasu, was the son of a German Jewish soldier 
of fortune, Gottlieb Koine, by a Mughal Begum; according to a 
contemporary critic this unlikely poet left behind him a *camcl load of 
poetic works*-®® Others continued to write in their native European 
languages, and their letters ^ve wonderful glimpses of the enviably 
anarchic and at times almost piratical life they led. As Pohlmann wrote 
to a freelance friend whik trying to decide whether to move on from 
one prince to another believe this part of the country will be given 
away to some rajahs, and if that takes place I am inclined to volunteer 
to take [service in] the Cachmeere country, where the best and 
handsomest ladies are ... As soon as 1 get the order for returning 1 
shall be with you in a jifty, as the cold rughis are setting in and I dare 
say you join in my opinion that a beautiful Cashmereian woman would 
not be a bad acquisition. 1 really think it would be a very' agreeable 
amusement.*®' 

It was this wildness, this resolute refusal to play by the rules, that 
made the mercenaries' relationship with the Company officials so 
difficult and complicated. On the one hand they had much in common; 
they were from the same culture and had both learned to accommodate 
themselves to another. On the other, a Resident like James lived on his 
prestige at court, and could not afford to mix too intimately with the 
deserten, criminals and charbtans who tended to make up the freelance 
battalions. As James observed rather stiffily at the time to William: 

1 have always and ever shall make it a rule to maintain the 
consequence and respectability of my station towards all 
descriptions of men; my invitations to anyone whatever 
of Finglas's corps have and shall continue to be very rare 
indeed; not only because it is what 1 think 1 owe to myself 


n 4 m OtMk anveywS io whett auir oTUm fiMfccfusn ended up. Here (her ^ 
^ br tide, bused is oae of ibe imBfptt ftwwyo l itet is As*. 6Ued with Ime upon line 
of sfDiU Mladtumed MU n h . tone eu^oMiciBy hie M««beL bw moil eovend wtih » 
o*rr ^ of hfbtid otneneac buo^ paof cev e mii^ WDMd Penian htespboAs; kttked 
M Krteos tmsg » found eUsUeal mho. At ^ tow eocsen « the b»« of the drurn, 
wbete OA to iwheobe Mu^ aooaaieat yoo would expect to find auawes or it Inu 
amn, tbeie saiw) inneod four buo^ inpbone. 
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as Resident, but to them as servants of this state which I 
know docs not telish any close imcrcoursc between us. I 
have abundant means without seeing any of them very 
often, of keeping the parry in proper oedet.®^ 


As well as adventurers, criminals and runaways, a sizeable 
minorit>'of the freelances in Fing]as*s battalions, as elsewhere, were 
Anglo-Indians. Since Cornwallis had passed legislation banning 
Anglo-Indian children of British soldiers from entering the East India 
Company’s army between 1786 and 1795, increasing numbers of the 
unemployed sons of Indian mothers and British soldiers too poor to 
send their children ’home* sought out service with one of the Indian 
princes. The increasingly racist and dismissive atdtude of the 
British to their mixed-race progeny was something that struck the 
French General Benoit de Boigne. who had been one of the ^rsc to 
recruit adventurers and to train them into formidable fighting units 
for Scindia. Sending a newly orphaned Anglo-Indian recruit to one of 
his officers who was then the qitadar{(otK keeper) at Agra, de Boigne 
observed that the boy had no introduction, but ’appears to have good 
will and inclination (and) you may try him ... 1 have already sent you 
many of these young men, sons of European officers which can't 
prevent me from observing how few [British) fathers can leave anything 
to their [Anglo-Indian) children at their death. There are hundreds 
more at Calcutta who wish to enter into the service, but have no friends 
to recommend them and no other means to go up [to Agra from 
Calcutta],*®^ 

One rather unusual Anglo-Indian who turned up in Hyderabad 
around this time looking for a commission in Finglas’s regiment was 
the young William Palmer- He was the Anglo-Indian son of James 
Kirkpatrick's opposite number in Pune, General William Palmer, by 
his beloved Mughal wife Begum Fyze Baksh of Delhi. As fluent in 
Persian and Urdu as he was in English and French, and educated in 
both India and England, where he had attended Woolwich Military 
Academy, William was equally at home in Mughal and English culture, 
and was able to switch from one to the other as easily as he changed 
from his jacket to his jama. He was also extremely intelligent, with a 
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fl&if for ciweprendurial innovariofi that would lawr blossom into a 
banking fortune of almost unparalleled magnitude. 

At the time, with the confrontation with the French coips looming 
imminently, James hardly took in Palmer’s arrival in Hyderabad, beyond 
noting that ‘he is dark but clever and cultivated*.*^ In due course, 
however, William Palmer was to play a major role not only in 
Kirkpatrick’s story, but that of his endre extended family. 



Nizam Ali Khan finally signed the Preliminary Treaty with the East 
India Company on 1 September 1798. The treaty authorised the 
Company to provide six thousand regular East India Company troops 
for the Nizam’s use, in addition to the two battalions already stationed 
in Hyderabad. The troops were to be under British officers, but 
available to the Nizam both for internal peacekeeping and tax-coUeedng 
work, and for campaigns outside the state in the event of aggression 
by a third party. In return the Nizam was to pay the Company an 
annual subsidy of £41,710, and to dismiss the French corps, whose 
officers - along with the British deserters under them - were all to be 
transported to Europe as prisoners of war. Exactly how or when this 
was to be done, however, was not made explicit in the text of the 
treaty document. 

Following the signing, an uneasy month passed as the new British 
force of four full-strength battalions - some six thousand troops along 
with a train of artillery - made its way up the 1 50 miles from Guntur. 
This was the nearest Company-controlled town, where Wellesley had 
ordered them to collect two months earlier in readiness to seize the 
moment and march to Hyderabad to confront the French.*^ 

As rumours of the secret treaty b^an to leak out, Aristu Jah moved 
Fmglas’s two English-officered battalions to camp beside the Rcsidcnc)' 
compound, and so offer some protection in the event of a pre-emptive 
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French attack — a prospect which began to look increasingly likely. 

Despite having obtained the Nizam's signature on the treaty James 
remained unconvinced chat the Nizam would actually disband the 
French forces when the new Company battalions arrived, and began 
CO make contingencx' plans in case the Corps Fran^ais put up resistance. 
On 26 September he wrote in cipher to William: 

1 am prepared for diffictddes being made when things come 
to a pinch (both by Aristu Jah and others, both from fear 
and from other motives) not only as to the delivering up 
to me of the French officers but also to my using any 
coercion for the purpose of bringing the delicate business 
to an early and completely successful issue. You may 
depend on it however that should this prove the case. 1 
will be as firm and inflexible as you could wish me. I have 
always felt the importance of securing as many of the 
French officers as possible and for this reason have always 
thought that it was better to run the risk of resistance by 
drawing the whole part)* tc^cther at Hyderabad than by 
dispersing it to run the hazard of both officers and sepoys 
going off to Tippoo and to Scindeah where they would 
leave no stone unturned to be revenged on us. 

For this reason James got Aristu Jah to concentrate the French troops 
in their cantonments in Hyderabad, and to avoid sending any out on 
taX'CoUecting missions, or any other assignment. 

It was, of course, a risky strategy. If there was serious resistance, 
concentrating the French forces would make the task of disarming 
them all the more difficult. 



At this crucial moment, on 6 October \1^> 

rcmforcemertraiustthreeda^-s-rrurchfrornHyderal^dtheex^^^ 

news arrived in the dt>- of Napoleon Bonaparte's landing m Egypt, ano 
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his subsequent spectacular captuze of both Alexandria and Cairo. 

Napoleon was quite clear as to his aims. In a book about Turkish 
war^e he had scribbled in the margin before 1788 the words, 
Through ^ypt we shall invade India, we shall re-establish the old 
route through Suez and cause the route by the Cape of Good Hope 
to be abandoned.' Nor did he anticipate many problems: *the touch 
of a French sword is all that is needed for the framework of mercantile 
grandeur to collapse'.^ From Cairo he sent a lener to Tipu, answering 
the latter's pleas for help and outlining his plans: 

You have already been informed of my arrival on the 
borders of the Red Set, with an innumerable and invincible 
army, full of the desire of releasing and relieving you from 
the iron yoke of En^and. 1 eagerly embrace this opportuniry 
of testifying to you the desire I have of being informed 
by you, by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to your 
political situation. I cotild even wish you could send some 
sort of intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, possessing your 
confidence, with whom I may confer. May the Almighty 
increase your power, and destroy your enemiest 
Yours die 8cc 
Bonaparte" 

It was exactly the sort of imaginative coup against British interests 
in the Bast which Raymond had long been waiting for, and which 
came just three months too bte for him. Nevertheless, it immediately 
changed the complexion of events in Hyderabad, galvanising the 
sinking spirit of the French in their cantonments, and creating great 
anxiety for James and the Bridsh. In Pune, too, the French mercenaries 
in Maratha service prepared themselves to aid their motherland; their 
new republican commander even sent a detailed invasion plan to 
Bonaparte. As one of the Pune Frenchmen, the former pastrycook 
Louis Bourquoin, wrote many years later. 

Several Frenchmen discussed this expedirion and the 
feasibility of giving it some support . . . General Bonaparte, 
following the foouicps of Alexander would have entered 
India not as a devastabng conqueror ... but as a liberator. 
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He would have expelled ihe En^sh forever from India 
so that not one of (hem would have remained and by 
depriving them of (he inexhaustible wealth of this vaai 
country' would have restored independence » peace, and 
happiness io Asia, to Europe, and to the whole world. 
These projects were no idle dreams. Ail (he Princes in India 
were longing for French intervention, and that formidable 
enemy of the English. Tipu Sultan, was still alive. . 


Though the)' would have disputed the Angk^>hobe tnveedve, the British 
in Hyderabad were under no illusions as to how easily Bonaparte's ends 
could be achieved. Not only was there no effective Bridsh naval unit 
guarding the Malabar ports, (he journey down the Red Sea was an easy 
one. Indeed, as James wrote to his brother William, it was the very route 
by which William Linnaeus Gardner had come to Hyderabad only a few 
months earlier: The more I think of this damned Egyptian Expedition 
of the French the more uneasy it makes me,' wrote James. 


I shall not be surprised at the French who will attempt 
anything to wreak their vengeance, coming down the Red 
Sea in large boats and landing at Mangalore. They can get 
thousands of thnies (rafts) 1 understand at Suez and could 1 
am told without any great effort have small loiUtt 
[transports] dragged aeross the isthmus. Captain Gardner 
who himself came down the Red Sea in a tells me 
that two frigates would block the straits Babclmaodel. and 
that there is moreover an uninhabited island three or four 
miles in circumference at the mouth of it. strong by nature, 
and which might be rendered exceedingly so by arc. It 
appears to me to be a material object to us under present 
circumstances, to get possession of that island with all 
possible dispatch, and to tender it as strong as possible; 
but the stationing of some ships of war there without a 
moments loss of time appears still more indispensably 
requisite.^ 


Three days later, on 9 October, the new British troops finally- 
marched into Hyderabad. With them eame Captain John Ma colm, 
who was to be James’s new Assistant, and who joined him tha g 
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for dinner at the Residency. Malcolm was one of seventeen children 
of a Scottish farmer. He had attracted Wellesley's anendon with a 
political essay he had sent to Calcutta, and which Wellesley had judged 
Very promising’. He got on well with James, but the two had very 
different polidcal views. Malcolm was an enthusiastic and unrepentant 
supporter of Wellesley's new ‘Forward Policy’, that believed in 
expanding British dominion and influence in India wherever and 
whenever possible. !t was an approach James came to be increasingly 
uneasy with, and as his political views changed so did his relations 
with Malcolm.’* 

News soon arrived of a further mishap which seriously endangered 
James’s fast-fading hopes of indmidadng the French into peacefully 
laying down their weapons. The British had marched into Hyderabad 
in two parties, and the first regiment forded the Musi in heavy rain on 
the evening of the fourteenth. But the following morning when the 
second regiment came to the river they found that It had risen 
dramadcally overnight. There was no way they could join the first 
regiment. One was on the Residency hank, the other on that of the 
city and the French cantonments. At the same time, James learned 
from his spies that Piron had finally learned the full terms of the treaty, 
including the clause abolishing his corps.’^ If ever he was going to 
make a pre-emptive move on the British, now would be his moment. 

At this vital juncture, when they were at their most vulnerable, the 
British forces in Hyderabad found themselves split in twa 
For the next uneasy week the waters of the Musi remained too high 



for the aidIJcry to be safely transported across it, Yet still the French - 
apparently paralysed by indecision - made no attempt to attack the 
divided British force. 

With no sign yet emerging from the palace Aat the Nizam was ever 
going to issue the order imtructii^ the French to disarm, James decided 
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to take the initiative and wrote to Arisru Jah, formally aaking him to 
fulfil the terms of the treaty. For several days no reply was received, 
and no acdon was taken beyond the Nizam opting to leave Hyderabad 
and cake shelter within the more defensible walls of his fortress of 
Golconda. On the sixteenth James wrote to his brother: 'I wait 
impatiently for an answer to my last letter to the Minister, which 1 
think you will allow is as strong as it could be. If it fails of the success 
I look for from it, I shall make a point of seeing him immediately, and 
of not leaving him until I have gained my point.* By the nineteenth 
there was still no reply, and James had become convinced that the 
inaction was deliberate, that the news of Bonaparte’s triumphs in Egypt 
was leading the Nizam seriously to reconsider his decision to sign the 
treaty with the Company. 

Knowing that any hesitation could now be fatal, James finally went 
in person to Golconda on the evening of the nineteenth and 
gave an ultimatum to an anxious-looking Aristu Jah: if the Nizam 
hesitated any longer he would have no option but to order an attack 
on the French cantonments. He also set his spies to work, telling WUliam 
in cipher: *1 am employing every engine both to prevent the possibility 
of stubborn resistance and to render it ineffectual even in case of ns 
being attempted.’’^ To this end he arranged for a small muuny 
to take place in the French lines on the morning of the twenty-first, 
calculating that the chaos it caused would disrupt any 
resistance. He had other plans for subterfuge too. writing to William 
that T shall take good care the night preceding this business chat the 
IFrenchl parry be unable either to move one way or the other with its 
guns as I have provided for the bullock traces [harnesses] being all cut 

?hr!hr«t of violence h*d the effect James calculated it would 
have. On the following night. 20 Octobef. at about ten o clocks 
Niaam finally issued a formal order to the 
that he had dismissed their European officers, and that the p 
thus been released from their obedience to the.r supenors- f th 
.ntinued to obey them, wrote ff.e N.aam. they would be shot 


COI 


“*W^t James had not calculated on was the speed with which Puon 
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decided to make terms. That same evemng he sent two French officers 
to the Residency to ceU Kirkpatrick that he was ready to surrender, 
Svell knowing that, though the general policy might dictate their removal 
from the Deccan, they [hoped they) would be individually considered 
to every justice and indulgence that could with propriety be extended 
to them*.’^ With this single proviso, they meekly asked for a British 
officer to go to the French lines the following morning to take charge 
of their property. It was at this point that things began to go badly 
wrong. 

James was unable to get word to his spies in the French camp 
about the offer to surrender, so chat when Malcolm turned up as 
arranged on the following morning, the twenty^ first, expecting to 
oversee the collection of French arms, he found instead that the 
mutiny which James had arranged had indeed taken place - but in a 
form very different to that which James had planned. The sepoys had 
arrested and imprisoned their superiors just as they were about to 
leave the camp to surrender, and were now making attempts to defend 
the cantonments. Worse still. Malcolm was seized by the rebellious 
sepoys and taken into custody along with Piron and all the other French 
oncers. 

For the rest of that day, James waited to sec whether the sepoys 
would release their captives and surrender. By nightfall there was no 
sign that they were planning to do so. He came to a decision: the only 
remaining hope of a peaceful surrender would be for him to seize the 
initiative and frighten the sepoys into laying down their arms. This 
decision was confirmed when John Malcolm, accompanied by Piron 
and several other French officers, turned up at the Residency at 
midru^t, having been sprung from thdr confinement by a small group 
of the sepoys, deserters from British regiments who had once, by 
pure good fortune, served under Malcolm and had remained fond of 
their former officer. 

^fote first light on the twenty-second, the half of the British force 
on the French side of the Musi surrounded the French cantonments 
^ging their guns on the ridge above the French lines, not far from' 
^ymonds tomb, Hie other half of the British force, that on the 
Residency side, brou^t up thdr guns to what Malcolm described as 
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Strong pose, about four hundred yards in the rear of Monsieur 
Piron's camp, between which and him there was the River Moussy, 
which could only be forded by infantry; the guns could however play 
from the bank of the river with excellent effect, on the principal [French) 
magazine, and right of the camp*.’* 

When dawn broke, the French corps woke up to find themselves 
completely surrounded. At nine o*clock James offered the mutineers 
payment of all money owing to them, and employment in Finglas’s 
corps if they would now surrender. They had ‘one quarter of an hour 
CO stack their arms and march off to a cowle or protection flag, which 
was pitched by one of the Nizam’s principal officers, about half a 
mile to the right of the camp. If they did not comply with the terms 
of the summons, they were immediately to be attacked.*’^ For thirty 
minutes the sepoys remained undecided. Two thousand cavalry massed 
under Malcolm on the right flank; five hundred more waited on the 
right. In the centre were four thousand infantry. There was complete 
silence. Then, just after 9.30, to James’s great relief, the sepoys finally 
sent out word that they accepted the terms. 

The British cavalry rode in quickly and took possession of the 
magazine, storehouses, powder mills, gun foundries and cannon, while 
the French sepoys fled to the flag under which they were to 
surrender themselves: ‘at once a ^orious and piteous sight’, thought 
James.’® Within a few hours, the latest French force in India, more 
than sixteen thousand men strong, was disarmed by a force of less 
chan a third that number. Not a single shot had been fired, or a sing e 


lames watched the soldiefs laying down their arms all afternoon by 
telescope from the .oof of the Residency. That evening, .n a sute ot 
mixed exhaustion and elation, he wrote to WiUiam that ‘1 am too much 
Siged to write you a long letter. . but he wanted Wilb- ‘o 
thff the •turning adrift of thousands of Raymond's uoops. ^ of *^ch 
I saw this evening from the roof of my house with my spy 8 
plain as if 1 had been on the spot, was thefittil sigb/ 1 ever 

In a postscript written two hours later, there came even 
had WilUam heard yet the report that had just arrived fro 
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‘of Admiral Nelson’s glorious naval action’? In ihe Battle of the Nile, 
Nelson had sunk almost the entire French fleet in Aboukir Bay, 
wrecking Napoleon’s hopes of using Egypt as a secure base from 
which to attack India. It was a quite amazing turn of events. For two 
weeks it had suddenly looked quite possible that India was going to 
become a French colony. Now, equally suddenly, that threat was 
extinguished. As James wrote to Calcutta, it was extraordinary to think 
that ‘only three days ago things wore a very dismal appearance*.^ 

In the weeks that followed, Wellesley wrote to congratulate James, 
formally appointing him Resident in his brother’s place, and 
recommending him to London for a ‘mark of Royal Favour’, in other 
words a baronetcy. Wellesley was delighted ** as well he should have 
been, as the Company granted him £300 a year for twenty years as a 
reward for what James had done: ‘1 am happy to express my entire 
approbation of the judgement, firmness and discretion you have 
manifested,* he wrote to James. In the meantime Wellesley made James 
an honorary ADC, then an almost unique honour. 

The news of this arrived on Christmas Day 1 708, and James wrote 
back to William, ‘pray make my most grateful acknowledgement to 
my Noble Patron and Master (Wellesley) for this new mark of 
approbation he has been pleased to confer on me, and which I assure 
you I am not a Uttle proud of*.'" 

It was about this time, sometime in December 1798. that something 



of evengieitet signiHcance tojimes took pUce, an event that would 
in due course utterly change the course of his life, as weU as completely 
undermine his newly forged relationship with V^Uesley, 

Two years eariier, while Aristujah was sdU in captivity in Pune and 
N& Ahm had taken over *e mana^ent of the Nizam's British affeirs. 
the^ had appointed as ixUtOH or paymaster of the British detachment 
ui Hyderabad an elderly Persian cousin of Ws. This was Baqar Ali 
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Khan, titled Akil ud^Daula, the Wisest of the State. The old man was 
a Little deaf and short-sighted, but a good-natured and jovial figure 
who quickly became popular with the British officers in Hyderabad. 
William Kirkpatrick and he had become great friends, and before he 
left Hyderabad William had written a pen portrait of him to a friend 
in Masulipatam: 


This gentleman is deservedly a great farauriie with ail the 
oncers; on which account, as well as because he is a relation 
of Meet AUum, and a vei^* heart)* friend of our nadon, 1 beg 
you to pay him every attention in )-our po\i'er. You will find 
him a very jolly com'ersable man; and if )'OU have any relish 
for Persian poetry a might)* pleasant companion since he has 
all the anacreontic tribe at his finger ends. He drinks (uatier tht 
rost) three glasses of wine after dinner, provided there be no 
black-vtsaged lookers on: and among the ladies is a very gallant 
fellow. In short, tho^^ >'ou have visited the Court of Lucknow, 
1 think you will allow when acquainted with him, that his equal 
is rarely to be met with among the Asiatics. 


Baqar Ali Khan had one daoghier. a yoong widow named Sharaf 
un-Nissa, who had - unusually- returned to the family rfwrii with her 
two teenage daughters after the death of her husband Mehdi Yar 
Khan."» Uke her father, Sharaf un-Nissa appears to have been very 
well disposed towards the British, and used to invite the wives of the 
Company officers to visit her in her They in turn reported that 

she was ‘unusually free of the prejudices of her sect’- 

Although Baqar AU was only the maternal grandfather of Sharat 
un-Nissa’s two daughters, and so under no legal obligation to be 
responsible for them, the old man had generously taken upon himselt 
the business of arranging his granddaughters’ marriages: 
expensive business in India.’ By the end of 1798 Baqar AU Khan had 
negotiated marriages for both girls with members of the Hyde»bad 
nobility, and the wedding ceremony of the elder of the two, 
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un-Nissa. was celcbrawd sometime in December. James attended the 
marriage party. 

His own account of it is very brief and gives liide away. Indeed he 
only mendons it to WUUam in an aside when he writes that Baqar's 
wife, Dufdanah Begum, had asked for a loan to help meet the expense 
of the wedding, and that, in view of the family's loyalty to the British, 
James had ‘sent the sum requested as t Awa, as a marriage portion for 
the Begum's granddaughter - say, did I do wrong?’ 

But James almost certainly had other things in his mind when he 
arrived at the celebrations. For, according to Sharaf uO'Nissa, he had 
already heard about the extraordinary beauty of her newly betrothed 
younger daughter, Khair un-Nissa, from one of the Company officers' 
wives who had met her in her mother’s ^nana. Fotry years later, as an 
old woman of eighty, Sharaf un-Nissa remembered that 

my father was the bakfhi appointed by the Nizam’s 
government to attend the English Gentlemen. In 
consequence of the appointment which he held, several 
of the English Gentlemen were in the habit of coming to 
entertainments at his house. On one occasion an 
entenainmeni was given to Colonel Dallas and about twent)' 
gentlemen and their ladies came to my father’s house. 
Colonel Dallas’s lady came to the women's ^taana 
apartments, and visited us ladies. She greatly admired my 
daughter; and said she reminded her strongly of her own 
sister. After this on her return to her own house she praised 
the beauty of my daughter to Hushmut Jung Bahadur 
Qames Kirkpatrick]. After this Colonel Kirkpatrick sought 
out my daughter.'®* 

Only one contemporary picture of Khair un-Nissa survives, and it 
dates from 1806. a full eight years after the entertainment Baqar Ali 
Khan gave for O^nel Dallas. Yet even then, when she was aged about 
twenty, Khair un-Nissa stiU looks little more than a child; a graceful, 
delicate, shy creature, with porcelain skin, an oval free and wide-open, 
dark brown eyes. Her eyebrows arc long and curved, and she has a 
full, timidly expressive mouth that is about to break into a smile; just 
below it, there lies the tiny blemish that is the mark of real beauty: a 
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tiny red freckle, slightly off-centre, immediately above the point of 
her chin- Yet there is a strength amid the look of overwhelming 
innocence, a wilfulness in the set of the lips and the darkness of the 
eyes that might be interpreted as defiance in a less serene face. 

A later Hyderabadi source reveals that it was at the wedding of 
Nazir un-Nissa that Khair un-Nissa first saw James Kirkpatrick, from 
behind a curtain: 

Accidentally the Resident and (Ba<)ar Ali Khan's younger 
granddaughter) the Begum [Khair un-Nissa] saw one 
another and they immediately fell deeply in love . . . It is 
related by elderly persons that Mr Kirkpatrick was very' 
har>d$ome and [Khair un-Nissa| was renowned throughout 
the Deccan for her beauty and comeliness ... on account 
of differences in religion marriage was out of the question. 
According to Mohamadan law a Mohamadan man can 
marry a Christian woman but a Mohamadan woman 
cannot be given in marriage to a Christian. (Moreover Khair 
un«Nissa was already engaged to someone else.] When the 
story' of their amours became public, a general sensation 
took. 

The relations of the Begum were naturally very furious 
and for a time the life of the lovers was in danger, but 
their passion for one another was not of a character as 
could be restrained by fear or disappointment. Every 
obstacle thrown in their way only seemed to make it stronger 
dt stronger. . 
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The ancient Persian town of Shushtar lies on (he borders of 
modem-dsy Iran and Iraq, in the badlands to the far south-west of 
the country. Flanked on one side by the marshes leading down to the 
River Tigris and on the other by the dry and rocky Zagros mountains, 
Shushtar clings to the edge of a narrow plateau, just below the 
confluence of the Karun River with one of its tributaries. 

The town was of great importance during the classical period. The 
Roman Emperor Valerian, enslaved by the Persian Emperor Shahpur 
1 after being defeated in ad 260. spent the rest of his life in captivity in 
Shushtar. labouring at the construction of a colossal dam. IThe dam 
still stands; but the region has been in decline since then, and its once- 
rich agricultural land has long been exhausted. Yet for all its poverty, 
Shushtar somehow managed to retain its high culture. Pot generations 
the town exported its highly educated clan of black -rurbaned Sayyids 
across the Shiite world, from Kerbala to Lucknow and Hyderabad. 
'They disdr^uished themselves by their knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy, yunani medicine and Shi’a jurisprudence, as well as other 
more obscure forms of esoteric learning. They were also renowned 
for their talents as poets and calligraphers.' 

Around 1 730, SayyidReaa. a your^Shushtariwi^toA*/ left Shushtar 
to seek his fortune in the Mughal Empire. The road east was a well- 
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worn route: the mos«^ue in Shushrar, one of the oldest in Persia, dating 
back to AD 868, was constructed in shisham wood brought (tom India 
by medieval ShushtaH traders. In the centuries following those first 
trading contacts, generations of Persians had been welcomed to the 
various Muslim courts of India, where they were honoured as bearers 
of high culture and inheritors of a sublime literary tradition.* 

Following in the footsteps of this long succession of emigre Persian 
scholars, soldiers and confidence tricksters, Sa)'yid Reza found his way 
to Delhi. There he took service in the household of the Prime Minister 
of the Mughal Emperor, another Persian exile named Abul Mansur 
Khan Khorasani, who later took the title Safdar Jung, and whose 
magnificent tomb is the last great Mughal monument in Delhi. 

For TWO decades Sayyid Reza worked in the palaces of the Mughal 
capital; but as the Empire began to shatter and fragment under a 
succession of incompetent emperors, and as Delhi slowly descended 
into chaos, Sayyid Reza decided to return home to Shushtar. Because 
the land route by Kabul and Kandahar was blocked by fighting, he 
made the decision to head south to the Deccan, from where he hoped 
to catch a ship up the Gulf to Persia. But by cbance, in Hj'dcrabad, he 
met Nizam ul-Mulk, the father of Nizam Ali Khan. The Nizam was 
impressed by Sayyid Reza's learning and integrity; and persuaded him 
to stay on in India under his patronage. Say y id Reza settled in 
Hyderabad, in Irani Gulli, a small colony of Persian exiles not far 
from the Char Minar, tucked in behind the narrow lanes of the Buikha 
Bazaar. There his wife gave birth to a son, Abul Qasim, known to 
hiscor)' by his later title, Mir Alam. 

In his old age Say y id Reza gave up worldly attachments and 
dedicated his life to prayer and fasting. According to his nephew, the 
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old man *rcfmcd all public office: however much Nizam ul-Mulk urged 
him to accept a position in the Hyderabad govemmcni, even the post 
of Chief Judge, he rumed the offer down. Some fifteen or sixteen 
years before his death, the desire for retreat became dominant in his 
character, and he increasingly cut himself off from other people. He 
spent his days alone in his prayer room, donned an ascetic’s cloak and 
spent his life in worship, seeking the True God.** He died in 1 780, and 
was buried in the sanctified burial ground of Daira Mir Momin, beside 
the tomb of the great Shi’a saint Shah Chirag. 

It was during the forty days of mourning for Say>id Reza that the 
young Mir Alam met Ariscu Jah for the first time. Aristu Jah 
was already in his fifties and the most powerful official in Hyderabad; 
Mir Alam was in his late twenties, the penniless but talented son 
of a respected divine. The Minister had come in person on the third 
day of mourning ro attend the rayMv ceremony at the house of Say^'id 
Keaa, and when he took the )*oung man aside and confirmed 
him in possession of his father’s estates, Mir Alam replied with a fine 
Persian couplet praising the wisdom of the Minister. Aristu Jah. who 
had both a discerning eye for talent and a great love of poetry, realised 
that Mir Alam was a youth of unusual promise, and invited him to 
attend his durbar. Before long, he had appointed him his Private 
Secretary, and given him the job of preparing his correspondence and 
journals.^ 

Physically,' Mir Alam was a slight youth, and seemed especially so 
when he stood beside Aristu Jah, whose remarkable height and bulk 
emphasised his new Secretary’s lean and wiry build. Mir Alam had a 
serious, intelligent face, with a long, straight nose and a thin, finely 
waxed moustache. His complexion was strikingly fair, a legacy of his 
Persian ancestry; but it was his watchful, alert expression that people 
always remarked upon. It was as if he were constantly vi^lant, awake 
for an opening or an opportunity, and few Europeans who met him 
failed to come to the conclusion that here was an unusually clever and 
ambitious young man. James Kirkpatrick was very struck by him on 
their first meeting, and wrote to Wellesley that ‘as a scholar he stands 
unrivalled, and as a man of business he would have few equals ... his 
stile IS remarkable for its strength and perspicuity, as well as elegance, 
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and his pen is consequently ahvays emplo>'ed when state papers requiring 
cxtraordinar)' cate and attention arc called for’.* 

Muslim chroniclers, by contrast, singled out Mii Alam’s qualities of 
ftmaf, which is sometimes translated as intuition but v4uch has far 
greater resonance in the Persian, referring to that highly developed 
sensitivitv to body language that almost amounts to mind- reading, and 
which was regarded as an essential quality for a Muslim courtier It is 
still an admired feature in the social and political life of the Muslim 


East^ 

Despite Mir AJam’s intuition, intelligence and abilities, however, there 
always seemed to be a strange absence of feeling in the man, as if 
jherc were a chilling numbness somewhere in his heart. As the Mir 
grew older and increasingly powerful, this potential for callousness 
became more marked. James’s Assistant Henry Russell, who later got 
to know him well, had no doubts about the Mir’s qualities, wriungof 
his •extraordinary capabilities’. But he was also under no illusions about 
his unusual ruthlessncss, describing him as ‘utterly dcecient in qualiaes 
of the heart’, and ‘strangely without emotions ... He neither remembers 
his obligations, nor forgets his adversaries. Though he always craves 
to be popular and expects gratitude from others, he is devoid of any 
sympathy or compassion towards his fcUow beings, be ii individually, 

or collectively.’^ .. e - a a 

Mir AUm was. nevertheless, a generous patron to his friends and 

family, and when the news of his growing power and 
Hyderabad reached his relations in Shushtar. several of them decided 
to emigrate from Iran to Hyderabad and seek service there on lus 
staff. Among these was his first cousin. Btqat Ab Khan, the 
Sayyid Reaa’s elder sister, who was around twenty yens older than 
Mir Alam. Baqar Ali was generously received by Mir 
.aM and married to a Hyderabad* beauty 
Begum, the daughter of one of the city’s most 
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When In 1787 Aristu Jah sent his Sectetny on an imponant embassy 
CO Calcutta, Baqar Ali accompanied Mir A lam to the Company's 
Bengal headquarters along with a large escort of cavalry, seven 
caparisoned war elephants and seventy camels laden with gifts and 
supplies. In Calcutta, the embassy was received by Lord Cornwallis, 
and Mir Alam struck up an enduring friendship with the Governor 
General, who was impressed by his ‘straightforward good sense and 
intuidve understanding, as well as by his easy eloquence*. At their 
parting, Cornwallis presented the Mir with a diamond -encrusted 
walking sdek.^ 

Mir Alam and his cousin stayed three years in Calcutta, learning 
about the English and making a wide variety of contacts among the 
officials and Orientalists of the city. They became especially friendly 
with Neil Bdmonstone, later to become Wellesley’s Private Secretary 
and the head of the Company’s Intelligence Service, whom they 
regarded, somewhac unexpectedly, as ‘a good musician and 
machemadcian'.^ They were particularly impressed by the military 
arsenals they saw in Fort William: Three hundred thousand rifles hung 
up in good order and easy to collect, ammunidons factories hard at 
work, and rwo to three thousand cannons in place with five to six 
thousand more in reserve and ready for use.*'^ It was a visit that made 
a profound impression on Mir Alam. After what he had seen, he 
remained convinced throughout his career that the British were 
effeedvely invincible in India, and that the best interests of the 
Hyderabad state -* and of Mir Alam - lay in allying with them as 
stron^y and as closely as possible. 

While Mir Alam and Baqar Ali were in Cakurta, they heard a rumour 
that another member of their clan had just arrived from Persia, aboard 
an English vessel Mir Abdul Lateef Shushiarj, another first cousin of 
Mir Alam, and the son of one of Sayyid Reza’s brothers, had like 
Baqar Ali Khan made the journey from Persia with a view to hitching 
his career to that of Mir Alam; unlike his cousin Baqar Ali, however, 
he left a detailed and entertaining account of his Indian travck and 
impressions, the Tstb/at aJ-'Aiam, or ‘Gift to the World*: 

1 had just arrived in India,’ he wrote. 
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aj^d as soon as he heard of this, Klir AJain spcnc two or three 
days inquiring of my whereabouts and sought me out. While 
he was in the dty 1 spent most of my dme in his company: his 
brotherly kindness made up for the dreadfvdness of being in 
India . . . My cousin had become one of the great amirs 
of the Deccan, resorted to by petitioners from all over the 
Arab and Persian world. However pressing this crowd, he 
ne\*er became bad-tempered, and alwap tried to solve their 
problems. He is pardcularly remarkable for his resolubon 
and quick- thin king, which cuts through difficulbes like a 
sword.** 

Shush lari’s Tuh/af a/- A/am is one of the most fascinating texts to 
survive from the period: a strikingly immediate and graphic account 
of late -eighteenth-century India as perceived by a disdainful, fastidious 
and refmed emigre intellectual - a sort of cighteenth-cenmry Persian 
version of V.S. Naipaul. Written in 1 802, when Shushcari was under 
house arrest in the immediate aftermath of the scandal of James 
Kirkpatrick’s liaison with Khair un-Nissa, and the entire Shushtari clan 
was in deep disgrace, it gives a highly jaundiced account of India, 
which Abdul Lateef regards with all the hau/rart^M high Persian culture 
was capable of: ‘Since 1 came to this country. I cannot begin to recount 
all that has happened to me by way of suffering, deception and diseases, 
with no one intelligent to talk to . . - Alas, alas, how could I know that 
matters would come to this present sorry state - broken and stuck in 

the helUsh climate of Hyderabad!’ 

In this spirit he compares his book to ’the flutterings of a uselessly 
crying bird in the dark cage of India’, remarking that ’to survive in 
Hyderabad you need four things: plenty of gold, endless hypoensy, 
boundless envy, and the ability to put up with parvenu 
who undermine governments and overthrow old families . et or a 
its sectarian animosity and intellectual arrogance, the ft p 
perceptive and observant account, which brings the intrigue and faction- 
ridden world of courtly Hyderabad into sharper focus chan any ot e 

^^'halso, more pointedly, provides the best source for how Khair un- 
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Nissa’s wider family felt about her affair with James Kirkpatrick. 



Abdul Laeeef *s visit to the subcontinent started badly. On arrival in 
India, the easily-disgusted Persian recorded his horror at the sights 
that greeted him at Masulipaiam, his first port of call. Welcomed by a 
group of Iranian Qizilbash^^ traders who lived there, he remarks that 
he was ^shocked to see men and women naked apart from an exiguous 
cache-sex mixing in the streets and markets, as well as out in the country, 
like beasts or insects. I asked my host '^hai on earth is this?" "Just the 
locals," he replied, 'They're all like that!" It was my Hrsi step in India, 
but already I regretted coming and reproached myself.*^^ 

Calcutta Shushtari liked better. He admired the Company merchants' 
beautifully whitewashed villas, some of them 'painted and coloured 
like marble’. Appalled by the dirt of Masulipatam, he was especially 
appteciadve of Calcutta's cxccpdonal cleanliness: 'Seven hundred pairs 
of oxen and carts are appointed by the Company to take rubbish 
daily from streets and markets out of the city and tip it into the river,' 
he noted appreciatively. 

Shushtari's account is throu^tout stirprisbigly Anglophile, as he takes 
an interest in European science and admires the technological 
achievements of the British: the discusses such diverse subjects 

as polar exploration, gravity, magnetism, the scientific comparisons 
then being made between men and monkeys, and even sceptical 
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atheism, which he touches on but prefers not lo discuss in detail, 
regarding it as inappropriate for this book’J^ He is also impressed by 
the fact that the British at this period were sdil profoundly respectful 
CO Indian men of learning: 

They treat the white^beard elders and old*e$tabUshcd families, 
both Muslim and Hindu, courteously and equably, respecting 
the religious customs of the countr)’ and as well the scholars, 
say>ids, sheikhs and dervishes they come across . . . More 
remarkable soil is the fact that they themselves cake pan in 
most of the festivals and ceremonies of both the Muslims 
and the Hindus, mixii^ with the people; in Muhamm they 
even enter the mourning-halls though they do not 

join in the motirning [of the death of Mohammed's grandson 
Hussain at the Bardc of Kerbab in ad 680). They pay great 
fcspcct to accomplished scholars of whatever sect** 

Deferential and enquiring the Bribsh might have been, but according 
to Abdul Lateef they had a lot to learn from the Persians in terms of 
personal hygiene, as well as in matters of high culture. Shushtari was 
particularly horrified by whti the British did to their hair, ‘shaving 
their beards, twisting their hair into pony-tails, and worst of all, using 
a white powder to make their hair look white.* Not content with these 
enormities, ‘neither men nor women remove pubic hair, accounting 
comely to leave it in its natural state*.** 

Shushtari was of the opinion that European women were particularly 
bizarre, immoral and headstrong creatures: 'most European women 
have no body- hair,* he notes, 

and even if it docs occur, it is wine-coloured, soft and 
extremely fine ... By reason of women going unveiled and 
the mixed education of boys and girls in one school-house. « 
is quite the thing to faU in love. 1 have heard that weD-bom 
girls sometimes faU in love with low-born youths and arc 
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covered in scandal udiich ndchcr threats nor pumshment can 
conaol, so their fathers are obliged to drive them out of the 
house; the follows her whims, and mingles with whom 
she fandcs. The streets and markets of London are full of 
innumerable such well-bred g^rls sitting on the pavements. 
Brothels are advertised, with pictures of prosdrutes hung at 
the door, and the price of one night is wntcen up with all the 
furnishings required for revelry. . 

This, believes Shushtari, is laigely the fault of the Americans; indeed 
Abdul Lateef must go down in history as the first Muslim writer to 
take up cudgels against the United States, which, 180 years ahead of 
his time, he already regards as the Great Satan; 

No man (in the West) can prevent his wife from mixing with 
strange men . . . but it was only after the conquest of America 
that ^ disgraceful habit of allowing women to sit unveiled in 
public became common in Frartcc and then spread to the rest 
of Europe. Similarly, tobacco, the pox and burning venereal 
diseases were all unknown in the world five years ago, except 
in America, and the problem spread to the rest of the world 
from there. 

India is, however, fully a match even for the horrors of America. 
There are many things that disgust Shushtari about the subcondnent, 
but his real venom is reserved for the Muslims of India who have, as 
he sees it ‘gone native', and by intermarryir^ with Hindus - or Muslim 
converts from Hinduism - assimilated not just their customs but their 
very un-IslamJc morality: They accept water from the hands of Hindus, 
use the oil they buy from them, cat ihdr cooked foods - whereas they 
flee from ail contact with the En^sh, who at least in appearance arc 
People of the Book and who respect religion and the law.'*’ 



Mugba/i 


The only thing that appalls Abdul Lateef Shushtari more than the 
men in India is the behaviour of the women, Hindu and Muslim alike, 
who in his eyes have no idea about proper modesty, and take every 
imaginable libert)*. He discusses at some length the case of Muni 
Begum, who was the effective ruler of the state of Murshidabad in 
Bengal: ‘she is neither the mother of the present ruler, nor even from 
a good family, but was a singer kept by Ja‘far [Ali Khan, the ruler of 
Bengal) who became completely infatuated with her and the Supreme 
Giver opened the doors of good fortune for her*. 

Shushtari^s surprise at the power of women in late Mughal India is 
very significant. Islam has never been mondithic and has always adapted 
itself to its social and geographical circumstances. The Hindu attitude 
to women, to their place in society, to their clothing and to their scxualic)’ 
has always been radically different from that of Middle Eastern Islam. 
But over centuries of Hindu^Muslim cO'existence in India, much 
mutual exchange of ideas and customs took place between the two 
cohabiting cultures, so that while Hinduism took on some Islamic social 
features - such as the veil worn by upper-caste Rajput women in public 
- Indian Islam also adapted itself to its Hindu environment, a process 
accelerated by the frequency with which Indian Musbm rulers tended 


to m a rry H indu bri des. 

As this happened the cultural gap between the court culture of 
Mughal India and Safavid Iran widened ever larger. Women in Iran 
were more confined and less able to act in the public sphere than in 
India where, thanks to the influence of Hinduism, notions of purdah, 
and ideas about the seciusion and protection of women, were always 
less deeply entrenched and less central to notions of male honour. 
As a result. Muslim women in India have always played a more 
prominent role in politics than their sisters in the Middle East, Indian 
society both Hindu and Muslim, was certainly very patriarchal and 
hierarchical; yet there are nevertheless several cases of very 
Indian MusUm queens; Razia Sultana in ihirteenth-cenm^ Delhi, of 
Chand Bibi and Dilshad Agha, the two warrior queens of sixteen 
century Bijapur. the fits, of whom was famous for he 
horsewomanship. while the lanet was renowned for 
an artilletywoman and an archer, personally shooung m the eye 
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atop her citadel Safdar Khan who had the temerity to attack her 
kingdom, 

Moreover Mughal princesses tended to be richer, and to possess 
fax greater powers of patronage, than the secluded Iranian noblewomen 
Shushiari would have been familiar with in Iran: half the most 
important monuments in Shah Jehan's Mughal Delhi were built by 
women, especially Shah Jehan's favourite daughter Jahanara, who 
independently constructed several mansions (including one in the Red 
Fort which alone cost 700,000 rupees,^ a garden, a bath* house and a 
paladai caravanserai; she also laid out the whole of the principal avenue 
of the city, Chandni Chowk-^ 

Aristocratic Mughal women also tended to be much better educated 
than their Iranian cousins: almost all of them were literate, and were 
caught at home by elderly male scholars or ‘learned matrons’; the 
curriculum included ethics, mathematics, economics, physics, logic, 
history, medicine, theology, law, poetry and astronomy.^' As a result 
there were many cases of highly educated Indian Musbm princesses 
who became famous writers or poetesses: Gulbadan, the sister of the 
second Mu^al Emperor Humayun, wrote her brother's biography, 
the while her grcat-great^great-niccc Jahanara wrote a 

biography of the celebrated Indian Sufi, Mu’in ud-Din Chisii, as well 
as several volumes of poetry and her own epitaph.^ More scholarly 
still was Aucangaeb’s daughter, Zeb un-Nissa. According to the hAaasir 
the history of Aurangaeb's reign, Zeb un-Nissa had learned 
the Koran by heart and ‘completely mastered the Arabic and Persian 
languages, as well as the art of wridngall the various styles of calligraphy 
Indeed her heart was set on the collection, copying and reading of 
books. The result was that she collected a library the likes of which no 
man has seen; and a large number of theologians, scholars, pious men 
p«is. senbes and calligraphists by this means came to enfoy the bounty 
of thjs scholarly lady,*^ ^ 

This son of thing wg, dangerous enough, thought Shushtari; but 
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more shocking stilJ was the way these over^ucated and independent- 
minded Indian women behaved. He was particularly horrified at the 
number he came into contact with on his travels who had had affairs 
- or even intermarried - with the English: 

The women of the immoral Hindus and the Muslims thty 
have corrupted, of their own accord and desire enter into 
the bonds of wedlock with the English. These English do 
not interfere with their religion nor compel them to leave 
pkrda veiling; when any son bom of the union reaches the 
age of four, he is taken from his mother and sent to 
England to be educated. Some daughters are left with their 
mothers to be trained by them in their own way before 
being married off to a Muslim who is then given some 
appointment; the fathers also leave the girls something of 
their inheritance. When children reach the age of discretion, 
they are free to choose their rebgion themselves.^ 


This approach was not in fact some radical colonial departure, but 
was pact of an old Indian tradition: providing wives or concubines 
for rulers had long been a means of preferment In courtly India. As 
the British rose to power across the su^ondnent it became increasingly 
politically opportune to marry princely Indian women to them, so 
binding the British, and especially the British Residents, into the Indian 
political system and gaining a degree of access and leverage over them: 
Wilbam Linnaeus Gardner for example is open about the fact 
chat his appUcation to marry his Begum was ultimately agreed to by 
her family as ‘on mature deliberation, the ambassador (i.e. Gardncrj 
was considered too influential a person to have a request denied, and 
the hand of the young princess was promised*. 

Behind these frequent liaisons between Bnush men an 
women - and Shushtari*s horrified attitude to such ^ J 

not just different approaches to gender, but radically g 

approaches to both romantic love and sexuaUry 
Iran. SexuaUty in India was always regarded as a ^ 

and fascinated enquiry, and looked upon as an essenu^ p^ of 
study of aesthetics: fm£ararasa - the eroac or a 8 

of Che nine comprising the Hindu aesthetic system. Such was 
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lack of embarrassment In both Hindu and Muslim courts that 
numerous miniarures were commissioned and painted showing 
exactly how the fullest possible pleasures of this nutf might be attained. 
It was a world away from the ri^d ban on the depiction of images of 
any sort that defined the strictest interpretations of Middle Bastero 
Islam. 

Between the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries many of the 
classics of Hindu writing on love and eroticism were translated into 
Persian for the use of the princes and princesses of Indian Muslim 
courts. Significantly, it was in the more cosmopolitan and less 
comprehensively Islamidsed courts of the Deccan such as Bidar, Bi japur 
and Golconda that much of this work of translation and dissemination 
cook place: erotic treatises such as the famous Kama Sutra and the 
Srn^ramoHjari (literally *The Bouquets of Sexual Pleasure*) were 
translated into Persian or Deccani Urdu, while Indian Muslim authors 
added new studies to the erotic shelves of the palace libraries such as 
the Lattat aMiua (or ‘Debits of Women*) and the Tadbkirat at- 
Shabawat ('Book of Aphrodisiacs'), both of which were much read 
and copied throughout the ei^teenih-century Deccan. 

Other texts advised on how to plant a pleasure garden with sensually 
stimulaung plants as an aid to seduction, or even, in the case of the 
Itr-i Nawrai Shabi, how to ‘charge* a palace bedroom with scents 
appropriate to prolonging and heightening sexual pleasure: as well as 
placing bouquets of tuberoses and other strongly scented flowers at 
varying heights in the room, the writer suggests burning varieties of 
citron, and jasmine-derived incense, and lifting the bedspread so that 
the sheets can absorb the fragrance, which wiU be 'enticing, invigorating, 
and pleasure giving* 

Nor was it just a matter of erotic theof)': judging by the evidence 
of travel accounts. sexuaUty played a significantly more open role in 
daily life and gossip in India than it did in Iran. TraveUers to the 
subcontinent regulariy brought back tales of romantic liaisons in the 
palaces of the Mughals, especially with the kbanai^ or laloHn the 
palace-bom princes who moved freely about the harem as children 
wd whose entry as adults xvas restricted but not entirely forbidden 
The sjkan. who tended to many into the royal household and Uved in 
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the precmcts of the Mahal, were said to have taken foil advantage of 
their scams: certainly, according to the seventeenth-century Venetian 
quack Niccolao Manucci, ‘under cover of this title, these princesses 
and many great ladies gratify their desires*.^ 

If this is true of Mughal India in general, iris especially true of late 
Mughal India between the early eighteenth and the mid-nineteenth 
century. After the end of the enforced puriianism of Aurangaeb and 
Nizam ul^Mulk's period, aidmdes changed completely: Nizam Ali 
Khan even founded a department of his civil service to oversee and 
promote the business of dancing, musk and sensuality, the D^rArhab^ 
t'l^isbaat (the Office of the Lords of Pleasure).® At the same time 
there was an explosion of unrestrainedly sensual arc and Literary 
experimentation: in Delhi, Lucknow and Hyderabad, poets at this time 
wrote some of the most unblushingly amorous Indian poetry to be 
composed since the end of the classical period seventeen hundred 
years earlier 

This was the age of the great courtesans:' in Delhi, Ad Begum 
would turn up stark naked at parties, but so cleverly painted that no 
one would notice: ‘she decorates her legs with beautiful drawings m 
the style of pyjamas instead of actually wearing them; in place of the 
cuffs she draws flowers and petals in ink exactly as is found in the 
finest cloth of Rum\ Her rival. Nur Bai. was so popular that every 
night the elephants of the great Mughal mnbs completely blocked the 
narrow lanes outside her house; yet even the most senior nobles had 
to 'send a large sum of money to have her admit them . . . whoev« 
gets enamoured of her gets sucked into the whirlpool of her demands 
and brings ruin in on his house ... but the pleasure of her company 
can only be had as long as one is in possession of riches to bestow on 

her’.® n-; 

Nur Bai’s counterpart in Hyderabad was Mah Laqa 
Chanda, the mistress of Mir Alam, and the most celebrated beauty oJ 
the age." She was as renowned for her imelligence as her matchless 
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dancmg; and on meeting her. according to Shush tan. the young Mir 
AJam immediately ‘fell in love with this moon- faced beauty* and threw 
off the gravius of the scholar. In the days of the foU springtime flush 
of his youth, his mind was unsettled by her seductive beauty and 
ravishing charm, so that he could only think of love and poetry, and 
soon fell ill. It took him more than three months to recover and get 
back to studying and teaching the I slamic curriculum 

Mah Laqa Bai was not just glamorous and seductive: she was widely 
regarded as H>defabad’5 greatest contemporary poet, whose works 
were collected as far away as Delhi and Lucknow. She built a famous 
library filled with books on the arts and sciences, and commissioned 
the Mabanama, a major new history of the Deccan; later she became 
an important patron of poets in her own rigbt*^^ Such was the Nizam's 
reliance on her wisdom chat alone of the women of Hyderabad she 
was given in her own right the rank of a senior o^rab, so that she 
could attend the durbar and advise the Nizam on state policy.^^ She also 
accompanied Kim to war» dressed in male clothing, and gained a 
reputation for her riding skills, her accomplishments with the bow, 
and even with the javelin. No wonder Kirkpatrick’s Assistant John 
Malcolm called her *an extraordinary woman*, or the Hyderabad] sage 
Qadrat UUah Qasim wrote that she was 'a unique combination of 
body and soul*.^ 

The poetry of Mah Laqa was typical of much of the verse of the 
period in being concerned largely with the joys of love. At this time a 
whole new specialist vocabulary of Urdu and Deccan i words and 
metaphors developed to express the poe(*s desires: the beloved's arms 
were likened to lotus stalks, her nose to a champa bud. her thighs to 
banana stems, her plaited hair to the Ganges, and her nmauH^ a word 
that was coined to describe the faint line of down which ran from 
below a woman's navel - lo the River Godavari. In this spirit, the 
Avadhi poet Shauq (1783-1871) wrote a whole series of mosnavu on 
amorous subjects entided Fartb i hbq (The Wiles of Love*) and the 
hebar-hUb^ (The Spring of Love*), while his contempotary Nasik 
summed up his life's work with the epitaph: 


• A nibec pw bjr Shuburi: Mih pen •OuiiA*, netns moon. 
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] am a lover of bte2$($ 
Like pomegranates; 
Plant then no other trees 
On my grave but these. 


This sort of thing was not to everyone's taste: (he great Delhi poet 
Mir expressed his view that most Lucknavi poets could not write verse, 
and would be betier-advised (o *stick (o kissing and slavering*. But 
this mood of fleshy decadence crossed from the mushairas (poetic 
S)'mposia) of the poets to the workshops of other artists: to the tailors^ 
for example, where Atr^is laboured to produce ever more transparent 
and revealing <bolis with weaves of wondrous lightness named hajt 
bau-a (Svoven wind*), ab-t-mtpan f running water") and sbabnam ('evening 
dew*). 

Similar concerns inspired the scriptoria of the miniamrists. In 
H)'derabad, the artists of Nizam Ali Khan's period were producing 
miniatures that rapped into the old erotic pulse of so much pre- 
Islamic Indian art and which were concerned above all with the 
depiction of aesthetic bliss in the Arcadia of the scented Deccani 
pleasure garden. Here courtesans as voluptuous as the uM^tyakihis 
and apsaras^ of south Indian stone sculpture attend bejeweUed 
princes who seem to have walked off the walls of the ancient Hindu 
cave sculptures of nearby Badami .These women smoke hookahs 
and swim in long garden pools, they drink wine and play with pi^ons 
or while away the moonlit monsoon nights on swings, listening to 
music and carousing in marble pavilions. The hunting and battle 
scenes of high Mughal art have disappeared. As one rather surprised 
Indian art historian has commented, ‘it is difficult to account for 
their sudden absence from the painters* Ust of themes, but U shows 
that women and not hunting or war were important for their 

patrons’.^* ... 

There was nothing to compare with this pleasure-loving spin 
Shushtari’s Persia. For in strong contrast to (he sensual decadence o 
late Mughal India, the Iranian and Middle Eastern attitude to romantic 
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love lay much closer to Eastern Christian notions (the environment in 
which so many early Islamic attitudes developed), which emphasised 
the sinfulness of the flesh, the dangers of sexuality and even, in extreme 
cases, the idealisation of sexual renunciation and virginity. In Iranian 
literature love is usually portnyed as a hazardous, painful and dangerous 
condition: typically, in the great Persian epic LaykondMajnun, Majnun 
is driven mad by his love for Layla, and ends up dying wasted, starving 
and insane.' 

This is the attitude to romantic love chat Abdul La teef Shush cari 
subscribes to, and the Tubjat contains a discussion of the subfect in 
which he emphasises the derivation of the Persian word for romantic 
love - as coming from *the bindweed that strangles . . . doctors 

call it a melancholy distemper of black bile, curable only by sexual 
union with the desired object*.^ 

As Shusheari wrote on this subject, the notorious affair between his 
cousin’s granddaughter Khair un-Nissa and James Kirkpatrick must 
have been at the back of his mind. At the time he was writing the 
affair had led to the destruction of all his hopes - and those of much 
of his family - of wealth, success and power in India: romantic love 
and sexual fulfilment had indeed turned into a kind of poisonous 
bindweed dragging down all who had become entangled in it. 

Tht liaison was thus a most sensitive and scandalous subject, and 
Shusheari refuses to discuss it directly, remarking only that 'a detailed 
account of this notorious affair is not appropriate to these pages, 
indeed even a summary mention of it would provoke horror and 
disgust in the reader*; but what is intriguing about his account is the 
fact that he clearly does not in any way blame Kirkpatrick for what 
happened. Instead he describes him in the warmest terms: The 
Company represenutive, Major James Kirkpatrick, is a man of good 
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character and Hrm friend of mine. He has made a garden on the 
outskirts of Hyderabad where he lives: it is a beautiful garden and 1 
occasionally went there in his company and found him a man of great 
intuition and understandings second only to my older brother/ As far 
as Shushtari is concerned, James did not initiate the affair, and so was 
not responsible for what happened. 

Over and over again in his book, Shushtah emphasises the uniqueness 
of his clan of Sa^'yids, the importance to them of endogamy; and the 
central duty' of Sayyid men to look after their women and to guard 
their virtue. Yet here w'as a case of a good Shushtari Sayyid ^ his own 
first cousin, Biqar Ali Khan -coming to India, intermarrying with an 
Indian Muslim family, and so in Shushiari's eyes picking up immoral 
Indian ways. The result: Baqar's granddaughter throwing herself not 
just at a non-Sayyid, but at a non-Nfuslim, a firattgi. 

The initiative, he implies, came from Khair un-Nissa*s side, and it 
was there that lay the shame. 



in January 1 799, about a month after the wedding of Nazir uo-Nissa, 
serious disagreement broke out in the household of Baqar Ali Khan 
about the match intetKied for the younger of his two granddaughters, 
Khair un-Nissa. 

An engagement had been arranged by Baqar AU for the girl, w o 
was then probably not much older than fourteen. The man m 
question is never named, but he was from the clan of one of the most 
powerful Hyderabadi nobles. Bahrain ul-Mulk, and the son 
friend and aUy of Mir Alam, a prominent nobleman named Ahmed 

Ali Khan.^ . . . . 

It is not clear what the women of the family objected to m the 
match: maybe Ahmed Ali Khan’s son was violent, drunken or 
untmsrworthy; mavbc they just disliked him or thought bm msufecienuy 
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grand for the girl; maybe ii was simply that Baqar Ali Khan had arranged 
the marriage without consulting the women when» as maternal 
grandfather, his legal right to matchmake was open to question: after 
the death of Khair uo>Nissa*s father, Mehdi Var Khan, legal 
responsibility for the girl's marriage would normally have fallen first 
CO Sharaf un-Nissa, her mother, then to Mehdi Yar Khan's surviving 
brother, Mir AsaduUah Khan and his close male relations.' Baqar Ali 
Khan would not normally have been expected to involve himself in 
such matters. 

Possibly the disaffection of the women of the household was due 
to a mixture of all these reasons. But whatever the cause, it is quite 
clear that they strongly disagreed with the match; and it is also clear 
chat in eighteenth-century Hyderabad there was an understanding that 
the women of an aristocratic family > and especially the bride herself 
- did have a real right to veto any marriage arranged for them: a 
decade earlier, for example, the women of Nixam Alj Khan's ^nana 
had joined together to reject a proposal from Tipu Sultan that his 
brother-in-law might marry one of the Nizam's daughters. The women 
argued that Tipu and his clan were pamnu Indian-born commoners 
with no noble blood in their veins, that even Tipu himself was the son 
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of an illirerate soldier of fortune, and that it would dishonour the 
blood of the Asafiya dynasty to mix it with such peasant Indian stock 
• after all, Tipu's father had been a humble soldier in the Nizam's 
armv. Despite the pobtical benefits that an alliance with Mysore might 
bring to Hyderabad, Nizam Ali Khan evennially ^reed to the women's 
demands, and Tipu*s ambassador was sent back to Setingapatam 
empt)'*handed.^ 

By the end of January 1799, the women of Baqar Ah Khan’s 
household appear to have despaired of persuading the old man to 
cancel the engagement of his own vobtion. Some sort of public 
engagement ceremony* had been performed ‘which rendered It 
impossible to break off the match without disgrace to the parties’, 
and Biqar dug his heels in. saying that he refused to shame the family 
by withdrawing from the contract.^® But the women did not admit 
defeat, and in mid-February they seized an opportunity to take matters 
into their own hands when Baqar and Mir Alam had to leave Hyderabad 
for several months to go off on campaign. 

The cause of their departure was the Nizam’s decision to join the 
British in their new war against Tipu Sultan. This was the next 
stage in Lord Wellesley’s aggressive campaign to extinguish the last 
remnants of French influence In India and to esiabbsh the Bntish 
not only in their place, but as the undisputed pre-eminent power in the 
subcontinent. From captured correspondence, Wellesley now had wild 
proof of what he had always suspected: that Tipu was seeking 
French troops and supplies from the Governor of Mwntius. 
and was actively plotting with Bonaparte to bringdown British rule in 
India WeUcsley was determined he would never allow either Bonaparte 
or Tipu a second chance, Tbe captured letters were the excuse he 
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needed to open ho$d]iaes and to play the checkmate in the forty-year- 
long struggle between the sultans of Mysore and the East India 
Company. 

Now that the Corps Fran^ais de Raymond had been disarmed in 
Hyderabad, and the news had come throu^ of the defeat of the 
French fleet at Aboukir Bay, Wellesley began making detailed logisucal 
preparations for a major assault on Tipu's well- fortified river-island 
capital of Seringapatam. He wrote personally to Tipu in a vein of 
deepest sarcasm, breaking the news to him of Nelson’s devastating 
victory at the Battle of the Nile: 'Confident from the union and 
attachment subsisting between us that this intelligence will afford you 
the deepest satisfaction, I could not deny myself the pleasure of 
communicating Meanwhile he worked late into the night preparing 
the lo^stics for Tipu’s destruction. 

On 3 February 1799, everything was in place and General Harris, 
the Commander in Chief, was ordered to mobibse and 'with as little 
delay as possible . . . enter the territory of Mysore and proceed to the 
siege of Seringapatam’.^ A message was also sent to the Nizam to 
call up his troops to assist his British allies, as had been agreed in the 
Preliminary Treaty he had signed five months eatber. 

Biqat AU Khan, as ^kshi to the British troops in Hyderabad, had 
to go with the army and act as baison between the British and the 
Hyderabadis. Mir Alam came too, as overall commander of the large 
condngenr of Hyderabad troops, though as his younger brother, Sayyid 
Zein ul- Abidin Shush tari, was Tipu’s Private Secretary and a senior 
Mysore courtier,’ he must have felt a certain ambivalence about the 
campaign.^' More ambivalent still must have been the attitude of the 
(at least) four thousand Hyderabad! infantry soldiers who had formerly 
been sepoys of Raymond’s corps undl they were reassigned to Btidsh- 
officered regiments after the French capitulation. Ironicaby, they were 
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now under the direct command of James Kirkpatrick’s Assistant 

Captain John Malcolm, who had played such a major role in their 

surrender onlv four months earber.*^ 

• 

Reabsing that his situation was now ver%' serious, Tipu wrote a 
desperate plea to the Nizam \s*amjng him that the Engbsh ’intended 
extirpating all Mussulmans and establishing Hat VXbarers* in their place*, 
and arguing that the Nizam and he, fellow Muslims, should join together 
to resist the Company; but it was too late/^ 

On 19 Februar\vthe six East India Company battalions in Hyderabad 
under the command of Lieutenant Colonel James Dalr\'mple. along 
with the four baitabons of Hyderabad! sepoy's under John Malcolm, 
and over ten thousand Hyderabad! ca%'a]r)* under the command of 
Mir Alam, joined up with General Harris’s huge Company army, which 
had marched up from Vellore. On 5 March, with some thirty thousand 
sheep, huge stocks of gram and a hundred thousand carnage buUocks 
trailing behind them, the two armies crossed the frontier into Mysore.^ 
In their wake were at least a hundred thousand camp followers. 
VC’cllcsley, who had moved south to Madras to see the army off, believed 
It to be ‘the finest which ever took the field in India’; but it was a huge 
and unwieldy force, and it trundled towards Seringapatam at the 
agonisingly slow place of five miles a day, stripping the country bare 
‘of ever)’ article of subsistence the country can afford’, like some vast 
cloud of locusts.'* 
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Whatever the new war might mean for Hyderabad, Sharaf un*Nlssa 
was quite clear about the opportunities it presented her in her efforts 
CO outflank her father on the issue of the unsadsfactory marriage which 
had been arranged for her younger daughter. At Nazir un^Nissa's 
wedding, James Kirkpatrick had seen Khait un'Nissa, and they had 
apparently made a deep impression on each other. Now the women 
of the 1^/tana seem to have decided that Kirkpatrick was the answer to 
their problem, and to have persuaded themselves that he was a far 
more appropriate suitor for the giH chan the unpopular son of Ahmed 
AliKhan. 

With this in mind, according to James, 'every inducement had been 
held out to him by the females of the family: the young lady had been 
shown CO him when she was asleep, his portrait had been given (o her 
by her mother, or grandmother, and she had been encouraged m the 
partiality which she expressed for the original from a view of the 
portrait, that he had been perpetually importuned with messages from 
the ladies to visit at the house of the Khan, and on an occasion of his 
indisposition he had received daily messages from the young lady herself 
to inquire after his health - [indeed] that occasions were even afforded 
her of seeing him from behind a curtain, and that latterly she was 
permitted in that situation to converse with him. In conclusion they 
were purposely brought together at night in order that the ultimate 
connection might take place.' For this to happen, according to the 
testimony of Lieutenant Colonel Bowser, ‘the ladies of Bauker's fomily 
paid a visit of two days to those of the Resident’.^ 

About Khair un-Nissa’s motives there is little dispute: James 
Kirkpatrick certainly believed that the girl had fallen in love with him, 
and he may have been right: certainly nothing in her behaviour 
contradicts this view. To his brother William, James later wrote that 
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‘[among] all the ranks and descriptions of people here, the story of 
B^ar Ab Khanj's grand daughter’s long cherished partiality for me 
[is] perfectly known’. James’s belief was echoed by Bowser In the 
Clive Report: he stated under oath that ‘it is said that the lady fell in 
love with the Reside nt’.^^ James also claimed that Khair un^Nissa had 
threatened to take poison unless he helped her escape from a ‘hateful 
marriage’.^ 

Exactly why Sharaf un-Nissa and her mother, Durdanah Begum, 
were so keen on the match is. however, a much more difficult question 
to answer. It could of course have been a mother's sympathy with her 
lovelorn daughter, and a wish to save her from unhappiness and 
possible suicide. But Khair un-Nissa was a descendant of the Prophet, 
a Sa> 7 ida, and so part of a strictly endogamous clan who never 
married their women to noo-Say^ids. and whose prestige and notions 
of honour depended largely on this stricture being rigorously observed. 
Moreover, there was no tradition of love marriages in eighteenth- 
century Indian society - indeed at that period it was a fairly novel 
concept even among aristocradc families in the West - and yet it is 
clear that Sharaf un-Nissa not only gave her assent to Khair un-Nissa s 
attempt to seduce Kirkpatrick, she and Durdanah Begum went out of 
their way to help her achieve it; indeed if James is to be believed, the 
rwo women more or less pushed the girl into his bed. Why would 


they do this? 

The most likely explanation is that they realised that such a connection 
would be hugely advanugeous to their family. James was not only a 
powerful British diplomat; since February 1798 he had also been an 
important Hydetabadi nobleman, with a series of titles given to him 
by the Nizam- Mutamin ul-Mulk. Hushmat Jung CGlonous m Battle^. 
Nawab Fakhr ud-Dowlah Bahadur - and an elevated place in the 


Nizam’s durbar. . . . „ , ,ui. 

Other Indian women who had married British Resj * 
ome had found that marriage brought them prestige, ^aUh an^k. 
James’s opposite number at the Nlaradia court. 
for exampU, was married to a Dellu begum named 
would later become Khair on-Nissa s best fnend^ yze 
Iranian immigrant and a captain of cavalry who had moved from 
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Delhi » where Fyze was born, to Lucknow. On her marriage to William 
Palmer, $he was formally adopted by the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam 
and loaded with titles: the spectacular gilt awarding her the tide 
Sahib Begum survives in the India Office Library, and there can be 
little doubt that it represented a considerable jump in rank for a woman 
who was from a respectably aristocratic but hardly imperial 
background.^ 

An even more dramatic transformation in status was experienced 
by General Sir David Ochterlony*s senior Mubarak Begum. Though 
Ochterlony is reputed to have had thirteen wives, one of these, a former 
Brahmin slave girl from Pune who convened to Islam and is referred 
to in his will as ^Beebee Mahructun Moobaruck ul Nissa Begume, alias 
Begum Ochterlony, the mother of my younger children’,^ took clear 
precedence over the others.^' 

‘Generalee Begum*, as she was also known, occasional!)' appears in 
contemporary letters, where she is frequently accused of giving herself 
airs. She offended the British by calling herself ‘Udy Ochterlony’ - in 
one letter it is recorded chat 'Lady Ochterlony has applied for leave to 
make the Hadge to Mecca' - and also offended the Mughals by 
awarding herself the title Qudsia Begum, previously that of the 
Emperor's mother.*^ Much younger than Ochterlony, she certainly 
appears to have had the upper hand in her relationship with the old 
General, and one observer remarked that Ochteriony's mistress ‘is the 
mistress now of everyone within the walls'.*^ 

Mubarak Begum ultimately overplayed her harKli after Ochterlony's 
dMjh she inherited Mub»»lt Bagh, the Anglo-Mughal garden tomb 
he had built m the north of the city, and she used part of her 
considerable inheritance to build a mosque and a bavtU for herself at 
Haul Qaai in the old city of Delhi « But her profound personal 
unpopdanty. cc^bined with her dancing-girl background, meant that 
no Mu^ J gentleman would ever be seen using her structure. It is still. 
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to ihi$ day, referred to in the old cit>’ as the 'Rundi-ki-Masjid', or 
Pcosbrute's Mosque.* 

Mubarak Begum’s extreme social and politicaJ ambitions led to her 
nemesis. But her story is nevertheless a graphic illustration of quite 
how powerful a woman could become by being the wife or even the 
senior concubine of a British Resident. Sharaf un-Nissa was a widow 
whose father was pressuring her to marr>' her daughter to a man neither 
mother nor daughter thought suitable. Kirkpatrick clearly represented 
a ver)’ eligible escape route. 

Yet there is one further possible explanation for Sharaf un-Nissa's 
willingness to indulge her daughter’s wishes. Sharaf un^Nissa’s great 
friend was Farzand Begum, the dau^rcr-in-law of Aristu Jah, and the 
moving force in the Prime Minister’s ^enana^ Over and over again in 
the records, we hear of Sharaf un-Nissa visiting Faraand Begum, and 
Sharaf un-Nissa later insisted that Farzand Begum had encouraged 
her to marry Khair un«Nissa to the British Resident.^ Farzand Begum 
seems to have been involved in encouraging the liaison from the outset, 
for it was later reported that Aristu Jah had supervised it from its 
commencement, and in Mughal society the only way he could have 
done this would have been through the women in his It is 

also unclear whether Aristu Jah or Farzand Begum offered Sharaf un- 
Nissa any inducements to make herdau^ter available to Kirkpatrick; 
but it is known for sure that following the marriage Sharaf un-Nissa 
was indeed granted lucrative >^/rr (estates) of fifty thousand rupees 
per annum by the Nizam.^^ 
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If this was part of a deal, a quid pro for giving Khait un-Nissa to 
the British Resident, it would follow that the affair between Kirkpatrick 
and Khair un-Nissa was to some extent planned t or at least 
manipulated - by Aristu Jah, a tactician of genius who realised how 
far he could use the relationship for his political advantage. As later 
events would show, Ariscu Jah also clearly hoped that if he played his 
cards carefully, the relationship might be the weapon he had been 
looking for to revenge himself on his great rival, Khair un-Nis$a'$ first 
cousin once removed, Mir Alam. If this is the correct interpretation > 
and it was certainly what Mir Alam later believed to be the case^" — 
then it would follow that Khair umNIssa was made available to 
Kirkpatrick as what (in the parlance of modern spy novels) is known 
as a ^honey trap*. 

If this is the case, how should we judge Sharaf un*Nissa*s actions? 
Was she effectively prostituting her daughter for her own ends and 
ambitions? However we may regard it today, this is certainly not how 
the women of the family would have looked at it themselves. Sexuality 
was a key asset and weapon for women in Mughal India, and subtly 
finding a way of making the women of a family available to powerful 
rulers and officials was a recognised means of achieving advancement 
and preferment at court and in society.^ All Sharaf un-Nissa was doing 
was adapting this ancient tradition to the new semi-colonial 
environment - and here lay her problem. 


Even with the most Mughatised British official, there were big 
differences between setting up a marriage alliance with a British 
Resident, and doing the same with a senior Mughal courtier, as the 
women would in due course discover. What might be regarded as 
normal courtly behaviour in a Mughal environment could be 
TOsconstrued by Europeans as procurement or pimping; moreover 
Bnosh Residents moved quickly from court to coun before, in most 
cases, returning home ro Britain. Alliances that fai a Mughal environment 
would be permanent often became dangerously short-term in a colonial 
one. At first Sharaf un-N.ssa’s strategy to gain influence through 
marrying her daughter to the British Resident seemed to work. Only 
ome would reveal the scale of the difficulties involved in trying to 

cross such sensitive cultural ffonticfs. ® 
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In the end, motives are always di^icult to establish. But what is 
certain is that with Bacjar Aii Khan away on campaign with the army, 
Sharaf un^Nissa was free to follow her own plan to bring her daughter 
and the Briosh Resident together. She did not hesitate to take full and 
immediate advantage of that opportunity. According to Mir Alam’s 
later testimony, it was shortly after he and Baqar Ali *cook the Held 
against Tippoo Sultaun [that] Kirkpatrick debauched thisgirr.^ 



It was several months before James admitted to his elder brother that 
he was sleeping with Khair un«Nissa. Indeed he only did so explicitly 
long after the scandal had broken and William had written to him 
repeatedly demanding to know exactly what truth lay behind the ever 
more outrageous rumours emanating from Hyderabad. 

The two brothers had lived closely cogether in Hyderabad, and 
each knew that the other was involved in a long-term relationship 
with at least one Indian woman. Some time after his wife Marias 


return to England. WiUiam had re-established his relationship with 
Dhoolaury Bibi, by whom he had earlier fathered two children, 
Robert and Cecilia, both of whom were now teenagers and living 
with the Handsome Colonel in Kent. Dhoolaun- Bibi had joined 
William in Hyderabad when he became Resident, and after WilUam 
had left to recover his health at the Cape, James had written to his 
brother assuring him that his mistress was well and happy, and 
that he was looking after her. After William returned to India, Dhoolaur)’ 
Bibi followed him to Calcutta, and was still bving there, with her son 
Robert, twelve years later when she received a subswnoal legacy in 
William’s win.*' It seems to have been a serious and loving relations ip, 
it was certainly longstanding; as their first child. Robert, was otn m 
1777 , the two appear to have lived together for at least '' 

vears, except for the brief interiude between 1785. when William 
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married Maria Pawson, and 1788, when Maria left India to return to 
England. 

James, meanwhile, was also living with at least one Indian girl, by 
whom he had had a son. Neither her name nor that of the child has 
survived, and all that is known of the g?rl is that she was significantly 
darker-skinned than Khair un-Nissa, and so was perhaps of Tamil or 
Telugu origin.^ James seems to have treated the relationship in a rather 
offhand manner: there are explicit references in the Clive Report - 
and in some of the Indian sources — to James's women in the plural,^^ 
and stories of his amorous adventures at this period reached even 
Arthur Wellesley in Seringapatam three hundred miles away: 'About 
three years ago he is supposed to have debauched a young Mogul 
woman by pretending to be a Persian from Iran,* the future Duke of 
Wellington reported to his brother Lord Wellesley, '[and it is said] that 
he has her now in his house.*** He also reported that Mir Alam had 
told him that this sort of adventure was far from unusual for 
Kirkpatrick, and that if he were to come to Hyderabad 'he would 
hear enough to make him ashamed that such a man was an Englishman* 
- much the same sort of thing as had long been said of James’s 
oversexed father, the Handsome Colonel.*^ 

After Khair un-Nis$a appeared on the scene the ‘dark girl’ - and 
any other women then living in the Resident’s - simply disappear 

from James’s letters, and the 'dark girl* is referred to only once, as ‘my 
old inmate*.** It is possible that she died; certainly she received no 
legacy or any mention at all in James’s will. James’s apparent indifference 
to the girl seems to have extended to her child. Even the Handsome 
Colonel, never one to take the business of parenting too seriously, 
was a little shocked by James's apparent lack of interest in his 
'HindusUfii boy’, and wrote to admonish him, saying that 'in his opinion 
there is no difference in the duty a parent owes to his legitimate and 
iUegidmate children’.*’ When the child tragically caught a fever and 
died in the Handsome Colonel’s arms in the summer of 1804 James 
^te correctly but a little distantly to his father about ‘thai much 
lamented youth’, saying how 'the estimation as well as regard in which 
my departed son was held by all who knew him. and by him in 
particular [i.c. the Handsome Colonel] who from his superior 
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discernment, as well as opportunities, is so eminentlj* qualified to form 
a just opinion, is the highest comptimeni that his memory could 
feceive\^ 

This was ver>’ different from the sort of deeply felt and emotional 
language James would use about Khait un-Nis$a and his children by 
her, and perhaps illustrates how far the British brought with them to 
India a moralit)' that was determined as much by class as by race: 
(here was one way )*ou were expected to behave with a mistress from 
the lower classes, and quite another set of rules for educated girls 
from the top drawer of society, irrespective of their skin colour or 
nationality.^’^ 

Certainly, it was precisely Khair un-Nissa’s aristocratic birch and 
connections that led to James's reticence on the subject to William. 
Seducing \tir AJam's cousin had clear poUtica] implications, and inidalJy 
James responded evasively to William's questions about the relationship 
by merely denying that he had any intentions of marrying Khair it 
was, he maintained, 'an absurd report’ that William had heard.’® But 
William could see that he was not getting straight answers to the 
questions he was asking, and in letter after letter he kept up the pressure 
on James: was it true - had he seduced the girl or not? James was 
eventually forced to respond by giving William a full account of exactly 
how and where he had first slept with ‘B|aqar|’s granddaughter’, as he 
refers to her. In this letter he tried to clear himself of the cha^e of 
having taken the initiative in ‘debauching’ the girl: on the contrary, he 
maintains, it was Khair un-Nissa who had come to visit him - bringing 
her mother and granny along to his ^nana, ostensibly as part of a visit 
to his women: ‘My dearest Will,' he wrote. 

When I declared myself to you in my former letter 
unreservedly with respect to what passed between B s 
granddaughter and myself I did so because towards you I 
have never known what concealment was, though it may 
admit of a question how far 1 had right to open myself 
even to you in the present instance. It being now however 
at ail events too late to recall what has passed, and placing 
as I do the most implicit reliance on your discredon as 
well as affection, I shall proceed to answer without even a 
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shadow of reserve the enquiries you are so anxious to have 
satisfied. 

By way of Prelude it may not be amiss to observe that i did 
once pass the fiery ordeal of a lor^ nocturnal interview 
with the charming subject of the present lener. It was this 
interview which 1 alluded to as the one when I had fiiU and 
dose survey of her bvdy Person it lasted during the greatest 
part of the night and was evidently (ontrivU by the 
Grandmother and mother whose very existence hang on hen 
to indulge her uncontrollable wishes. At this meeting, which 
was under my roof, I contrived to command myself so ^ as 
to abstain (torn the tempting feast I was manifestly invited lo, 
and God knows but ill qualified for the task attempted to 
a^e the Romance Young Creature out of a passion which I 
could not, [ confess, help feeling myself something more than 
pity for - She declared to me again and again that her affections 
had been irrevocably fixed on me for a series of time, that her 
face was linked to mine and that she should be content to pass 
her days whh me as the humblest of handmaids. These effusions 
you may possibly be inclined to treat as the ravings of a 
distempered mind but when I have time to impart to )*ou the 
whole affecting tale you will then at least allow her actions to 
have accorded fully with her declarations. 

Until the above time (which mi^c be a fortnight or three 
weeks before the interview spoken of in my former letter^^} 
the young lady^ person was inviolate but was it human nature 
to remain proof against another such fiery trial? No, will 
periups be your reply, but wherefore you will probably ask, 
expose yourself to it? In answer I have nought to plead but 
human feelings, or if you please human frailty, which would 
not withstand the heart rending account of this inteitsting 
young females state of desperation and the ptessir^ message 
from her grandmother to fly to her telkf. 

Here again however I did not act but on the fullest 
previous conviction founded on numerous collateral 
circumsttnees as much as actual information, that the 
grandfather and the mother (though they kept aloof on 
the occasion) were privy to the assignation - I went then 
and when 1 assure you, which I do most solemnly, that the 
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Grandmolher herself plainly intimaced the design of this 
meeting and the granddaughter in ^nt and broken accents 
hinted that the sacrifice she was about to make me was the 
only chance (as she fondly persuaded herself) of avoiding 
a hateful marriage I think you cannot but aUow that I must 
have been mn pr kst than man to have held out 

any longer. Deliberate female seduction 1 hold in as much 
contempt and detestation as any man, but whatever charge 
of imprudence (and who is at all times wise?) may be 
considered as attaching to my conduct on this trying 
occasion, or unwarrantable as it may be if tried by the 
rigid rules of moralin; 1 can on no account endure the 
slightest whisper of it having being dishonourable or 
ungenerous. . . 

I could say a great deal more on the foregoing subjects 
- [buT| I must entreat you, my dear Will, to spare me if 
possible the pain of any further discussion of them, 

Ever your faithful brother. 


JAK’^ 



While the affair with Khair un-Nissa dominated James’s private life, 
his official time was fully occupied with coordinating the Hyderabad 
end of Lord Wellesley’s war with Tipu Sultan. 

James’s task was to help keep the massive Company army supplied 
with sheep and grain, horses and carriage bullocks, a particularly 
important job now thatHpu had resorted to scorched -earth tacucs in 
the hope of starving the advancing British army into reircat. James 
also tried to encourage Arisiu Jah to send more cash for hts sepoys 
salaries, as tt'ell as further reinforcements to the front. In the former 
logistical task he had some success; but cash and reinforcements were 
not to be had. and the more he pressed the wily Minister on the matter, 
the more the ‘perverse’ Aristu Jah fobbed him off, often quickl) 
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changing the conversation to his greatest passion, cockfighdng.’^ By 
April James seems to have come to the conclusion that the most likely 
way to get anything out of the Minister was to hold out the offer of 
some prime English fighting cocks as long as Arisni Jah would commit 
some of his elite Ptigah cavalry units to the war e^ort in return: The 
Minister is passionately fond of game cocks and very desirous of 
gening some English ones of the uuegame breed/ he wrote urgently 
to William a month after the Hyderabad forces set off on the road to 
Mysore. Are any of this kind to be had at Madras^'^^ 

News from the front indicated that the campaign was about to 
reach its climax. By eariy April, General Harris had already taken several 
key forts, and Tipu had been forced to retreat within the great walls 
ofSeringapatam. With only thirt>’'Seven thousand troops, he was heavily 
outnumbered by the allies, but he remained a formidable enemy. In 
the three Anglo-Mysore Wars that had preceded the current conflict, 
the Mysore forces had frequently defeated the East India Company, 
and two of the most prominent Company commanders in the 
campaign, Sir David Baird and his cousin James Dalrymple, had both 
been prisoners of Tipu, having been captured and imprisoned after 
the disastrous British defeat at Pollilur in 1780 - 'the most grievous 
disaster which has yet befallen the British arms in India', as a 
contemporaf)' called it at the dme.’^* 

Tactically the Mysore forces were fully the match of those of the 
East India Company, and Tipu’s sepoys were every bit as well trained 
by their French officers as chose of the Company were by theirs; and 
the steely discipline of the Mysore infantry ama 2 ed and worried many 
British observers.’^ Moreover the sepoys' rifles and cannon were based 
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on the latest French designs, and their aitiUer}' had a heavier bore and 
longer range than anything possessed by the Compan/s armies. Indeed 
in many respects the Mysore troops were more innovative and 
technologically advanced than (he Company armies: Bring rockets from 
their camel cavalry to disperse hostile cav'alry, for example, long before 
Wilbam Congreve’s rocket system was adopted by the British army.’’ 
More worrying still for Wellesley, the defences of Seringapatam were 
designed by French engineers on the latest scientific principles, following 
Sebastian de Vauban's research into artillery -resistant fortification 
designs, as adapted by the Marquis de Montalembert in his book La 
Forfification Ptrpendioihin* These provided the most up-to-date defences 
that the eighteenth century' could offer, and took into account the newly 
increased firepower of cannon, bombs and mines, as well as the latest 
developments in tactics for storming and laying siege to forts.’*^ 

By mid-April the siege of Seringapatam had begun, and Tipu was 
showing every sign of resisting with his characteristic ingenuity and 
tenacit)'- As one British observer wrote, he 'gave us gun for gun - . . 
(and night-time skirmishes were) made with desperate exertion . . . 
Soon the scenes became tremendously grand; shells and rockets of 
uncommon weight were incessantly poured upon us from the SW 
side, and fourteen pounders and grape from the North face of the 
Fort continued their havoc in the trenches; while the blare of our 
batteries which frequently caught fire . . . was the signal for the Tiger 
sepovs (Tipu’s elite forces, dressed in oger-siripcd uniformsl to advance, 
and pour in galling volbes of musketry/’’ It was a brave and skilful 
defence. But by 3 May. after the guns of the Nizam’s conungenc had 
been brought up to within 3S0 yards of the weakest west comer ot 
the walls, a substantial breach was made, and Harris set the following 
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rest for the afternoon. In the Company trenches, David Baird, who 
had spent forty-four months in Tipu*s dungeons, roused himself and 
gave his troops 'a cheering dram and a bi$cult\ He then drew his 
sword, jumped out of the trench and led a storming part)' - which 
included two hundred of Mir Aiam*s best Hyderabadi sepoys • over 
the River Cauvery and straight into the breach. His two columns 
scrambled over the glacis and into the city, swinging right and left 
along the ramparts amid fierce hand-to-hand fighting. Within a few 
hours the city was in British hands. Baird was later taken to Tipu's 
body by one of his courders. it lay amid a heap of dead and wounded, 
with three bayonet wounds and a shot through the head. Tipu's eyes 
were open and the body was so warm that for a few moments, in the 
torchlight, Baird wondered whether the Sultan was sdU alive; but feebng 
his pulse, he declared him dead.'*^ 

Already the Mysore casualties hugely outnumbered those of the 
allies: some nine thousand of Tipu's troops were dead, as opposed to 
around 550 of the Company and Hyderabadi sepoys. But that night 
the city of Seringapatam, home to a hundred thousand people, was 
given over to an unrestrained orgy of rape, looting and lulling. Arthur 
WeUesley told his mother: 

Scarcely a house in the town was left unplundered, and I 
understand chat In camp jewels of the greatest value, ban 
of gold etc etc have bwn offered for sale in the bazaars 
of the army by our soldiers, sepoys and followers. I came 
in to take command of the army on the morning of the 
5th and with the greatest exerdon, by hanging, flogging etc 
etc in the course of that day I restored order . . V 

The prize comminee, whose job it was to distiibuie the booty, began 
to collect what was left of Tipu's possessions and the contents of his 
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treasury: around j£l.l million of gold plate, jewellery, palanquins, the 
Sultan’s solid-gold tiger throne, arms and armour, silks and shawls - 
'everything that power could command or money could purchase’.^ 
It was nearly a fortnight later, on 17 May, that one of James’s 
barkaroi finally galloped into Hyderabad uith the news of the great 
victory James’s confidential munshi^ or Private Secretary, Aziz Ullah, 
was already on his way 


to the Durbar to pay his respects to the Minister and His 
Highness on the occasion of the Feast of Sacrifices [hakn 
7^. He immediately took with him the substance of the 
News, and upon him communicating it to the Nizam and 
Solomon (as James dubbed ArUtu Jah], the former 
immediately put a string of his own pearls on the Munshi’s 
neck, and the latter got up and threw his arms around 
him, Uzeea Oolah had some difficulty in prevailing on them 
to postpone a ftu dt until I should announce to them 
the happy event officially, which thank GodI I am now 
enabled to do . - . (The Nizam| is in prodigious high spirits 
(and I was welcomed into the old city] ... by a continued 
firing of cannon for an hour together from the walls of 
the cicy and of Golcondah.*^ 


It was a great moment, and a vindication of the Anglo-Hyderabadi 
alliance James had worked so hard to build. But m the sheer 
scale of the victory and the stupendous quantity of riches seized by 
the victorious army lay the seeds of much future dissent, not only 
berween the British and the Nizam, and between Ansni Jah and hii 
victorious general Mir AJam, but also between Wellesley and his masters 
back in London, and, indirectly, between James Kirkpatrick an a 

these others, w 

Wilkie Collins’ wonderful Victorian detective story 
opens at the fall of Secingapatam when the narrator’s cousin, Jon 
Herncastle. seizes ‘the YeUow Diamorui ... a fantousgem 
annals of India [onee] set in the forehead of the J 

God who typifies the Moon’. To do this Herncastle. a torch in o 

• Urtull)- '*11 ■•o-"'. . nK««n|t«. ™""'' »' • ’Pt ^ 
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handv a dagger dripping with blood In the other’, murders the 
Moonstone’s three guardians, the last of whom tells him as he dies 
chat the diamond’s ctirse will follow Herncastle to his grave: The 
Moonstone will have its vengeance yet on you and yourst’ In the course 
of the novel, the diamond brings death and bad luck to almost 
everyone who comes into contact with it, before being seiaed back by 
its mysterious Hindu guardians.^ 

The story is of Collins’ own invention, and does not pretend to be 
based on fact. Yet strangely enough, the looting of Seringapatam did 
act like a curse on many of the leading participants in the plunder, 
and. remarkably, a hoard of diamonds seized from Tipu’s treasury 
did indeed fatally dog the career of Mir Alam from chat moment 
onwards.' 



It was a full five months before the victorious Hyderabadi army 
marched back to Golcoruda. where it received a heroes’ welcome. On 
It October, according to Abdul Lateef Shushtari, who was in the 

* Lcftfldi of Koitt were very cornmoo ia lodct. ihe Kot|.|>Noor rMowntun of 

UghO boAg the most fetnoiM ewofle. u n wu lepated to dneiief oa *11 in ciuk 
owTMn. ie VM nkcA leocn lodn by the PenuA tdvcnoirer N»ait Shah, who wu 

IcM etaA a deoac after saaia| dte Aa mood. Pour Mceeeded (o ihe Shah^ 
ditoiM in as many yean, the law of whern. ShUwuhh Mina, wm bfeded and tonwed to get 
pouesiion of the Koh*j*NoM. SoenI other subse^iMAC rulm »tte alao dethioned and 
ifnpnaoaed befece the diamond was erenwaljr taka fnm dte acaiuey io Lahote and given 
ro Queen Vietoda in 1150. a Me before the death of Pbace Alben TV mvdkt lUchard 
Bunon was ^pakd when he heard ifaai the Kob4-Noor wu tp be fine, to dK Queen, and 
qwwd a Hyde n U di ftiend of Ms who aM. ’Are ^ goif« to sttd Am teeuned thing to 
the Queen? May she ttfmt W All nadies i|>U whh hortor when they hear it mendoned • 
Vietod. »bo appeared to have bcUeeed the legend, and give orden that (be atone should 

only be worn by womeo, Ir euoeady rew b i|« ciowo of the lew Qt«n Modicf. Anod»er 

Cokonda ftone, the UZS^t violee^edoored Hope Dsamond, has left an even more 
bloody nil of death, disease, etecudoo. pakce eou|»s. revoktioos. nerrous breakdowns 
wd car crashes behind ti. (hough its cusreot owoet. the Snuchsonua anstiruiion in 
Waihington.s«e«. m have survived ks preseoee in ia gOedea without too muty f.taUdea 
See Omar Khabdi. R«m« C atoaA Dimm^ (AhAMdahwi IS«). 
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crowd lo greet his cousin, ‘Mir Aiam returned to Hyderabad, and the 
Nizam sent his personal elephant for him co make a triumphal entry. 
He even ordered the nobiliq* to come 2 or 3 farsakhs out of the city to 
greet him.'* Other Hyderabad! accounts confirm this picture: ‘When 
Mir Alam returned from Seringa pa tam,* wrote Ghulam Husain Khan, 
‘his fame reached the skies.**’ But beneath the surface, tensions were 
already beginning to become apparent about Mir AJam*s behaviour 
after the victory' over Tipu. As Shush cari put it, *This moment of 
triumph w'as also the beginning of his downfall, as courtiers itched 
w'ith entT and started plotting his downfall.**^ 

The Mir Alam who returned from Seringapatam was a markedly 
different figure to the man who had set off nine months earlier. 
Physically, he was weaker, indeed he had been so ill in Madras that his 
formal audience with Lord VCellesley had had to be delayed, and some 
even thought he was dying.*’ This severe sickness was the first sign 
that he had caught the leprosy that w'ould slowly cat away at him over 
the next decade. But for all his ill-health, the Mir had a new self- 
confidence - even a distinct arrogance - about him. The spectacular 
victory' over Tipu, the close friendships he had forged with the senior 
British commanders, and his meeting with Lord Wellesley had all 
combined to give him a new sense that his rapid rise to power was 
firmly backed by the Company, and rumours quickly began to spread 
that he was now intent on overthrowing his old master Aristu Jah, 
who had irritated the Company officials in Calcutta by his lack of 
urgency in sending reinforcements and funds to the front in Mysore. 
Certainly. James noticed a big change in Mir Alam’s manner, and soon 
wrote to William that ‘the whole ttain of MA's conduct from the lime 
of his return to Hyderabad has been a heap of inconsistencies & 
improprieties, and 1 really believe that his Lordships distinguished 
reception of him has turned his head'.** 

Nor was James the only one to be offended by the Mir's behaviour 
Even before his triumphant return, on 14 September, James had 


W'Mh Mk Al»m cam* ih* orphaned chiW.rt of hi. brother u - 
It I. whether the MirS brother died d«n«* ihe .«-!« ^ P 

shortly before it. hot Mi, AUm heoeeforth took hi< My^otr oephew* .nd n^crc 
hi< own h<>vceh<»ld. 
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reponed ihac the Niaam was ^extremely out of humour if not deeply 
irntaced with Meet Alium who has I believe more enemies than friends 
in the Mahl [tw<m^'.^This was an ominous development, for as James 
well understood, the Niaam’s women — especially the rwo senior wives, 
Bakshi Begum and Unat un>Nis$a Begum ~ had a great deal of 
influence over the professional life expectancy of the Nizam's advisers 
and ministers. If they had taken against Mir Alam, then the Mir had 
cause to worry. But it seems that in the flush of his success he simply 
did not notice the e^ecc his behaviour was having. 

The Nizam and Arisru Jah did in faa both have several good reasons 
to be exasperated with Mir Alam. Firstly, they were deeply upset with 
the way chat after the victory in May. Hpu's dominions had been carved 
up by (he victorious British. The British feared that the Maraihas would 
be seriously alarmed if the Nizam and the Bridsh simply divided Tipu's 
vast territory between them, thus hugely increasing their power and 
resources, to the obvious detriment of the Marathas. who had refused 
to participate in the campaign and were therefore unen titled to any 
share of the spoils. So a committee which included William Kirkpatrick 
had come up with an ingenious - if distinctly dishonourable - way of 
dividing up the state of Mysore without either enraging the Marathas 
or giving what the British considered to be too much land and power 
to the Nizam. 

Instead of a simple rwo-way division of Mysore, the British 
Partition Committee had eventually decided to pve relatively modest 
chunks of land to themselves and the Nizam, while awarding the Uon's 
share to the ancient Hindu Wadyar dynasty of hfysore, whose lands 
Tipu's father had cont^uered and whose Raiah he had displaced. The 
British made sure, however, that the newly reinstated Mysore Rajah 
^uld be utterly beholden to his British donors, thus gaining firm 
indirect control of the land they were purportedly giving back to its 
hghtfiil former owners. Lord Wellesley thought this a brilliant solution; 
but the Nizam was appalled, and quite understandably thought that as 
he had provided half the army which had defeated Tipu. he should 
by right be rewarded with half the winnings. He was especially angry 
when he discovered that Mir Alam had weakly agreed to the division. 
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and put hi$ own seal co the Parddon Treaty rather than sending 
it on to the Nizam for his formal radfication.^The Nizam's anger 
with Mir Alam was increased sdU further when it emerged that the 
Mir had at the same time accepted a Very munificent pension' from 
Wellesley — a monthly allowance which the Nizam and Aristu Jah 
suspected was mote a reward for his feeble acquieKence in this dubious 
Partition Treaty than for any help he had afforded during the 
campaign.^* 

More serious for Mir Alam was the Nizam's disapproval of what 
had happened to Tipu's captured treasure. In India there was no 
equivalent to the European iradidon of formally dividing the spoils 
not only between the commanders but among the ordinary troops 
too. When James heard that Harris had authorised the prize committee 
to reward the sepoys in this manner, he realised straight away that 
there would be trouble from the durbar *Whcn the Nizam and Minister 
come to know that the whole of the treasure of the Sultaun ... has 
been shared amongst the army, they will 1 am certain be ready to 
break their hearts with grief and disappointment.' He added: 'I shall 
endeavour to prepare the Minister gradually for the infor madon, which 
would be too violent a shock to communicate at once co him.’ 

Worse still for the Mir were the unconfirmed rumours circuladng 
around Hyderabad that during the plundering of Seringapatam he 
had somehow got his hands on Tipu’s finest jewels, including an 
extraordinary necklace of egg-sized pearls,’^ It was true that he had 
presented a fine selection of looted gems worth a staggering eleven 
lakh rupees to the Nizam on his return; but persistent rumours 
continued to circulate that these were mere baubles compared to the 
treasures he had secretly seized for himself There were also stones 
doing Che rounds which suggested that the Mir had embezzled much 
of Che state treasure he carried with him to the war. Aristu Jah jrtS 
personally affronted by all of this, and was also seriously worried by 
the close relationship Mir Alam had forged during the campaign with 
influential British commanders such as Arthur Wellesley, connections 
Che Mir made no effort to hide from his rival- 

Not was Mir Alam the only member of the Shushtan clan to 
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under the di&plcasure of the Nizam. An iniriguing incident had taken 
place a fortnight before the Ntir’s return. After the fall of Sehngapatam. 
Baqar Ali Khan had accompanied Mir A)am and John Malcolm to 
Madras, whence they had been summoned to be presented to Lord 
\X^Ues]e)v Bui for some reason Baqar Ali had suddenly made his excuses, 
deserted the army and headed back two weeks early to Hyderabad. 
When news of his desertion reached the durbar, Baqar AJi was severely 
criticised by Aristu jah for having left his post without permission, 
and at first Svas refused admission to the City'; more ominous still, his 
petitions asking for forgiveness were returned unopened by the 
Minister.’^ The dispute fizzled on for some time. According to James, 
*hurt at this treatment, the old gentleman in the first emotions of anger, 
wrote an arzee (petition] to the Minister requesting leave to go to 
Mecca [i.e. to temporarily give up the world and become a pilgrim). 
To this arzee he received no answer which provoked him to such a 
degree that he positively prohibited his wife and family from continuing 
their attendance in the Minister's Mahl, and it was not until repeated 
messages and intreaties from the Boo Begum (one of Aristu Jah's 
wives], between whom and Baukers family a great intimacy exists, that 
the Minister allowed him to return thither.’’^ This was all extremely 
odd - and also extremely unwise and uncharacteristic - behaviour by 
Baqar Ali Khan, James's letters are the only source for this incident, 
and naturally they contain no mention of what would be the most 
obvious explanation of Baqar Ali’s behaviour: that he had somehow 
heard rumours char something was afoot in his and the women 
of the family badly needed his supervision. 

For all these growing tensions, the popular mood was stiU one of 
celebration, and a great round of public entertainments was organised 
to celebrate the faQ of Tipu. The first party ^ on 18 October, a week 
after the return of the army - was a huge nautch at Mic Alam's house 
during which the Mir's mistress, Mah Laqa Baj Chanda, danced for 
the au^ence and presented a book of her poems to John Malcolm.” 
Malcolm, who had become close to the Shushtari clan on the 
enngapatam campaign, was also invited to a party at Baqar Ali's <ifor6i 
Where he was invited to meet the women of the family - an 
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unprecedented honour, tantamount in the etiquette of the day to 
declaring him an honorary brother of Baqar Ali. It was a measure of 
the family's liberal principles, very far, as one observer put it, 'from 
the usual narrow prejudices of their sect*.^ 

Nautch parties and Hyderabad at this period, as in Delhi 

and Lucknow, tended to be held outside at night in the illuminated 
garden courtyards of the great palaces. Some of the most alluring 
descriptions of such parties are given by Farzand Begum’s grandfather, 
Da^ah Quli Khan, who writes how, 

in the evenings, the court)‘ards are swept and sprinkled with 
water and colotirhd carpets are spread on a raised platform. 

Then the esublished poets start the recitation of . . . 
[sometimes] sbamiatta tents are ereoed . . . Dancers entertain 
the people and good looking women gather in such large 
numbers that dte mere sight of them appeases the appedte. 
although for the lecherous this does not suf^e. The illumination 
of the lamps and earvdles is akin to the light in the Valle)* of 
Tur" The occupy a separate side which is adorned with 
most bcaudful carpets. They are courteously offered fruits and 
other delicacies along with perfume. Those desirous of wine 
are also provided with it ... The sounds enunadng from the 
bow on the strings of the sarangi are like arrows piercing the 
heart . . /Dw musk makes people listless with ecstasy and the 
sounds of appreciation rend the air . . . 

James enjoyed such entenainmenis, and usually stayed to the very 
end. Certainly, his letters to Calcutta during November ate full of 
apologies for being so behind in his work, and after one parocularly 
late night at Aristu Jah’s he excuses himself on the grounds that in 
compUment to the Minister I did not wke leave until a very Ute hour , . . 
flndeed] 1 have engaged myself to a regular nightly attendance unng 
the remainder of the festivities - the fatigue from which wlU 1 hop^ 
plead as an apology for the lateness of my address to your 

lost as this circuit of celebratory parties was coming to an end. tne 
announcement of the forthcoming marriage between the Niaam s so 

• Th« Kownitf n»cn< fot Siftii. 
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and heir apparent, Sikander Jth, and the granddaughter of Ariscu Jab, 
Jahan Pawar Begum,’ prompted a whole new round of 
entertainments. It also provided James with what he regarded as an 
important diplomatic opportunity. He was very worried by the marked 
cooling of relations between the durbar and his Residency which had 
taken place following the announcement of the much-hated Mysore 
Partition Treaty, and said he saw 'serious inconveniences from the ill 
humour* of the Niaam, Svhich will increase if not soothed in some 
wayorothef*.^®^ 

Up to this point James had been an unqualified admirer of Lord 
Wellesley, writing to his brother of his veneration for the Governor 
General in terms that sometimes come close to hero-worship: 'How 1 
long to throw myself at his Lordship's feet and express to him if 
possible the deep sense of [my gratitude for] all his goodness towards 
me,' he had written to William at one point in February 1 799. 1 earnestly 
trust this to be not impracticaUe before his Lordship's return to Bengal. 
1 really think my veneration and attachment to chat great and worthy 
nobleman is only short of what I feel to my beloved Parent, and of 
course my love and regard for you.'^®^ 

Now however James's views were beginning to change. For the 
first lime, the Partition Treaty had led him to re-examine his attitude 
to Wellesley's aggressive and bullying approach to Indian princes. The 
Niaam had unflinchingly stuck to his commitments in the 1798 
Prelitninary Treaty and had provided a huge army at very short notice 
to fight alongside the British at Scringapaum. The reward of the 
Hyderabadis was to be cheated of their fuU share in the division of 
the spoils. Irritated by this, and by the damage it had done to his 
carefully nurtured relations with the Hyderabad durbar, James now 
wrote to his friend General William Palmer, the Resident in F\ine, openly 
cnucising the Governor General’s policy: ‘1 perfectly concur in the 
justness of your reflexions respecting our late dictatorialncss of spirit- 
Our success indeed appears to me to have somewhat intoxicated us 
It \ws a view that James would hold more and more strongly over 
the following months. 


H- »• M..b M-o. An»uJ*', .....h. ^ ^ 
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In order to try to undo some of the damage done by this Treat); he 
now wrote to Calcutta for permission to lay on a major Jashn (the 
word means simply ‘parcy\ but in this case refers to a post-marriage 
feast) - for Aristu Jah and the Nizam, during which generous presents 
could be presented to ail the members of the Nizam's and the Minister's 
families, including the key members of both and so pour oil 

on the troubled waters.’®* 

James realised that it was not going to be easy to sell such massive 
expenditure to a thoroughly sceptical Lord WeUesley, who would never 
be particularly enamoured of the idea of spending so much money 
on ‘natives*, least of all in making donations to the women of various 
harems, troupes of girls and a series of Hyderabad! Sufi shnnes. 
In his letter, therefore, James acknowledged that from the point of 
view' of Calcutta ‘the time is no doubt gone by when the friendship or 
enmity of this state was an object of serious importance to us, and 
nothing but some strange vicissitude can hereafter render its smiles or 
its frowns of much consequence to us. Nevertheless you will no doubt 
agree with me that harmony and good understanding are at all times 
desirable things between states in alliance and that it is better if possible 
to maintain our ascendancy and influence in this by conciliatory acts 
thart by any other means.*’®^ 

In the event Urd Wellesley refused to countenance James’s initial 
estimate of over three lakh rupees for xh^jashn, but he did fmaUy 
authorise him to throw a more modest party costing one lakh. A date 
in April 1 800 was set. as custom dictated, five months after Sikandcr 


lah’s marriage. ^ l j u » 

As the great state marriage grew imminent, gatherings of the durbar 

were increasingly marred by cUshes between Aristu Jah and Nhr A^. 
•Meet Allum and Solomon have been sparring a great deal ot late, 
lames wrote on t November, ‘so much so, indeed, that the Meer a 
sent his son Meet Dauran twice to me, to ^ 

interposition on .he occaston . . . candidly acknowledgtng at he same 
time, that the open declaration of my readiness to take his p 
extent required would in aU probability enable him to carry th po 


KhitJU, whkh .-Kl Ik. rnorlKr Begum l.»J eennued w lr.c m 
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[with Aristu Jah] he was contending When James politely 

declined co intervene, Mir AJam let it be known — to James’s surpnse 
and mild alarm - that he regarded it as a personal insult. 

'Hte real cdsis point was hcpwever reached rwo days bter on 3 November, 
durir^ the middle of the wedding celebrations. Aristu Jah had thrown the 
wedding party at Purani Ha veil, one of his residences which he had just 
gifted to his granddaughter as pan of her dowry. James had arrived with 
the senior Residency staff and some of the more senior army officers led 
by James Dalrymple, along with *the trays containing dresses and jewels 
for the brides principal male and female retadves*. They had sent Various 
trays of viands togetherwitha large assortment of con fecdonar)* into the 
female apartments for distribution*, and had themselves been Vegaled 
agreeably, as is the usage on such occasions, with sherbet*. Moreover each 
Bddsh ofdcer was presented with a valuable sarpfdjtoz rurban jewel. Aristu 
jah, huge bearlike man though he was. spent much of the party in tears, 
‘so great is his grief in parting with his granddaughter in whom all his 
affecdons centre’. 

Later that night, very publicly, in front of the gathered Hyderabad) 
nobles, a tearful Aristu Jah challenged Mir Alam as to the whereabouts of 
Tipu’s state jewels. Mir Alam denied all knowledge of them and after a 
moment’s silence and extreme embarrassment the festivities continued; 
but everyone realised that a point of no return had been reached in the 
rebtionship between the two most powerful officials in Hyderabad. 

Even so, when Mir AJam left Hyderabad a few days later to take up 
his post as Governor of the newly conquered Mysore district of 
Rydroog, few could have guessed how swift, complete and ingenious 
Anstu Jah*s retribution would be. 



was the Nizam’s official «^to the Company, effectively 
for Bnnsh Af&irs. Ever since his three-year stay in Calcutta 
with Baqar AU Khan from 1 787 the Mir had had ezcellent contacts 
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with th« senior Company staff in Calcutta, and Aristu Jah realised that 
if he wished eo disgrace him, he would have first to alienate him from 
his British supporters. He now set about usingjames and Khair un- 
Nissa as the unwitting agents of this revenge. His plan was as brilliant 
as it was simple. 

Mir Alam had already heard rumours abouejames's infaruation with 
his cousin, and according to James had joshed him good-naturedly on 
the subject before he left Hjxjerabad again at the end of December.'^ 
The Mir clearly had no idea, however, how far the relationship had 
progressed. So. shortly after Mir AJam arrived at his new posting in 
January 1800, Aristu Jah hit on the simple but ingenious ruse of lealdr^ 
the news to a Hyderabad] news writer, but in a deliberately exaggerated 
form. 

The two resulting newsletters • or accused James not just 

of sleeping with Khair un-Nissa but of raping her, and of using 
his position to force her mother and grandfather to hand the 
girl over to him for his pleasure- Moreover, the akhb4r included 
several titbits of gossip about James’s previous revelries in Hyderabad, 
including a long and complicated tale of how James had ‘debauched 
a brazier’s wife’, leaving the cuckolded husband to attempt to commit 
suicide at the most public place in Hyderabad, directly in front 
of the Char Minar. There was a kernel of truth behind the story: there 
was a brazier’s wife, and she had indeed attempted to take shelter 
from her abusive husband with her mother who worked m the 
Residency: but James had never seen her, and when the woman was 
called in front of the Hyderabad durbar, her fat from attracave physical 
features were enough to convince the coutt of James’s complete 


i(f> 


ifinocence.' , , . ^ 

There was however a much more serious charge contained in tne 

newsletters. Sharaf un-Nissa’s brother, and Khair un-Nissa s uncle, 

Mahmud Ali Khan had died soon after Mir Alams 

Rydroog, after a gun he was playing with -^part of ^e tootjmm 

Seringapatam - had exploded m his face. ,haf«dil 

testified that ‘the gun accidentally burst as he [Mahmud) dis ^ 

... he retrinedhissenseand talked unril 9pm in the mghca^^m^^^^^^ 

mentioned that this had happened in consequence of the trai 
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he had always had since his infancy of amusing himself with 
fireworks*.'” But according to the scurrilous ncwslecter, the story was 
much darker: the uncle had strongly opposed Khair un-Nissa's 
relationship with James> and had been quietly assassinated on the 
Resident's orders so as to remove (he one remaining obstacle (o him 
attaining his wicked ends. As James reported to William, the akhbar 
maintained ‘that I sent or hired people to despatch him as an obstacle 
to my views on his Niece, or as other (gossips) rebted it, that 1 presented 
him with the fatal weapon, from the extreme badness of which I 
foresaw all (hat actually followed*.'” 

Beyond the central undeniable truth that James had been sleeping 
with Khair un-Nissa, none of these charges had any basis in fact; but 
they were sufficiently credible for Mir Alam- already angry with 
James for failing to take his side with Aristu Jah — to believe them. 
Once they had been published, according to the historian Ghulam 
Husain Khan's contemporary account, the Cu/^ari-Asafya, ‘Aristu Jah 
wrote all the details of this affair (in an anonymous letter) and 
sent it to Mir Alam at Kiapa ... So it was that he [Mir Alam] wrote 
to Calcutta to the Lord Bahadur (Wellesley) demanding that the 
scandalous behaviour of Hushmat Jang (Kirkpatrick) should be 
punished as it deserved, to be a warning to others. Mir Alam acted 
according to the suggestion, and wrote a fulminating letter demanding 
Hushmat Jang*8 execution.*'” 

Mir Alam had fallen straight into Aristu Jah’s trap. As Aristu Jah had 
guessed he would, Wellesley reacted to Mir Alam's letter by writing 
immediately to the Niaam and Aristu Jah, demanding to know the 
truth about Mir Alam's chafes. 

He sent the letter via James. On the morning of 7 March !8C10, 
James received in the weekly (post) what was probably the single 
most terci^ng missive he was ever to be sent by Wellesley. There 
were none of the pleasantries or compliments he was used ta Instead 
the letter was as abrupt as it was menacing. It simply instructed James 
dut 


as soon as you shall have read the [enclosed] papers (i.e. 
«^ic$ of the you will by them before His Highness 
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and Azim u]-Omrah (Aristu jah|. You wiU in my name 
request H.H. & the Minister to insert on the blank margins 
of the papers such observations as may occur to them on 
the allegation contained in the papers. 1 request HH and 
the Minister will authenticate their respective observations 
under their hands and seals. You will add such explanations 
as may appear necessaiy* to vindicate your character against 
the hea \7 charges which these papers contain. In the 
meantime my judgement on the matter of those charges 
will remain suspended & the subjects will be preserved in 
the strictest secrecy. 

At this point, according to the usually very reliable Cul^ri-Asafija, 
Aristu Jah called in James. ^After some cockfighting* he made it clear 
how serious the chafes were, pointed out that James’s fate rested in 
his hands, and outlined what James’s fate would be if he chose to 
corroborate Mir Alam’s charges-'^^Then he effectively offered to cut 
a deal. If James sacked Mir Alam as the Company’s t'akil and was 
prepared to work with Aristu Jah for the best interests of Hyderabad, 
then in return the Minister would make sure that James’s name was 
completely cleared. He would personally persuade the Nizam to write 
to WeUesle); telling him that the charges were a malicious invendon of 
Mif Alam. The dialogue put into James’s mouth in the Cul^rhAsfiya 
is presumably invented, but the substance of the conversation has the 
clear ring of truth and tallies with all the other evidence: 

Kirkpatrick went to have a ptnatc interview with Aristu Jah 
to b^ for his bfe and his position, saying It was the girl who 
became obsessed with me. J did nothing it was she who came 
and threw herself at me. 1 used no force. If you write this to 
Lord Bahadur, my bfc wiU be safe. In recognition for this 
great help, as long as 1 remain Resident here, I shall never 
forget the debt I owe. / shatl strittjor the bat inimsts o}yt>ur 
gyvtmmtnl and wU 9^ all jour ordm' [My italics-l 

Aristu Jah replied: ‘If I did tr>' my utmost to have >*our 
life spared, 1 wonder whether you would be willing or 
able to do that service that I would require of >'OU in rewro. 
Hushmut Jung [Kirkpatrick) asked: ‘And whai is that. 

Aristu Jah made Hushmut Jung swear to total and utter 
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secr€cy> ihen said: To have Mir Alam dismissed from (he 
service of the English Resident and that 1 might succeed 
him in chat office so chat (he Nizam's Prime Minister and 


the English political agent will be as one if you could 
persuade Calcutta to instruct the Nizam accordingly?* 

Hushmut Jung accepted with all his soul, and swore to 
keep his part of the bargain. 

Then Aristu Jah went into the presence of the Nizam 
and presented the case according to Hushmut Jung*s 
version, that he was completely innocent . . . [and Mir Alam 
was guilty of wilfully wrecking relations with rhe Brirish 
by making unsubstantiated allegations against the blameless 
British Resident]. They sent the letter making this point to 
Calcutta, and the English notables, after due consideration, 
wrote that: *If Hushmat Jang is not guilty, and if the Ni 2 am*s 


government is content to have him scill as Resident, then 
let him keep his position. We are only concerned to secure 
the sadsf action of the Nizam's government.' 

In addition, about the dismissal of Mir Alam, they added: 
The Nizam is master of his servants, and is free to choose 


and appoint as he wishes. We are ha^y to rely on his choice. 
However, if Aristu Jah is appointed, what could be better, 
on condition that Mir Alam's life and honour and property 
are all safel* 


When this letter with its welcome answer reached 
Hyderabad, Hushmat Jang attended court, and Mir Alam 
was dismissed from his post as Wakilxo the English, and 
also from the lucrative post of overseeing the newly 
conquered territories. He was imprisoned in isolation in 
Rudruf fort without the right to meet anyone else.'*** 



How seriously can this evidence be taken? Did Aristujah really succeed 
in using Khair un^Nissa not only as a way of disposing of his 
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increasingly dangerous Hval Mir Alam» but also as a way of 'tunung* 
Kirkpatrick? And what exactly did Kirkpatrick's promise to 'strive fir 
the best interests of ynur^rernment and ob^ all your orders acfuaUy entail? 
Was he really promising to betray his country and become some sort 
of double-agent - a bte-eightcenth-cenmry Philb>; Burgess or Maclean? 
Or was he expressing a more general S)'inpathy with - and affection 
for - Hyderabad^ and saying that in gratitude for Aristu Jah’s 
intervention he would always be willing to help the Minister whenever 
he could? 

With the evidence available, so long after the event, this quesbon is 
now almost impossible to answer. Certainly James had always been 
sympathetic to Hyderabad, and became more so the longer he stayed 
in (he town. He also grew increasingly outraged by what he beUcved 
to be the completely unacceptable threats and aggression used by 


Wellesley to put pressure not only on his Hydcrabadi allies, but on 
several other independent Indian princes, to enter into ever more 
unequal treaties with the British. James was also appalled by Wellesley’s 
failure to honour his obligations in those treaties he had signed- It is 
difficult, however, to know now how much this was due to his own 
increasingly and-Imperial political views and his longstanding fondness 
for Hyderabad, and how much to the fact that Aristu Jah now had a 
lever with which he could put pressure on James. For, by strenuously 
denying to the Governor General Mir Alam’s charges that he had raped 
Khair un-Nissa and murdered her uncle, James had been able to skate 
over the fact that there was a real basis to the scandal which underlay 
these stories, and that he had indeed been sleeping with Mir Alam’s 
teenage cousin. He had not told any blatant Ues to the Governor 
General; but nor had he come completely clean. This was a grey area 

which leftjames extremely vulnerable, and open to hirthermam^^^ 

by the wily Minister, 

The quesQon as to the reUability of the evidence is easier to answr. 
On its own perhaps the G«li5»rwould not necessarily carry much weigh^ 
though it is in general an unusually accurate and weU-mformed recom 
of the period. But the same story is repeated m two ^ 

Hyderabad! histories- the and the sli^ y 

,.NW’ - as well as in an investigation into the affair commissioned 
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by che Residency after James's death, which concluded that he had 
‘ingratiated himself into the good graces of Aristu Jah, and by 
promising to stand by him in all his straits he succeeded in the h)l Ailment 
of his desires’."^ 

Much more importantly, Mir A lam himself clearly believed that 
Aristu Jah had succeeded in blackmailing James, and that together the 
two had conspired to ruin him. Certainly he told this story to Arthur 
Wellesley six months later, in September 1800. The Mir had just been 
released from imprisonment but was still in deep disgrace, and had 
been banned from reruming to the city of Hyderabad. Arthur Wellesley 
wrote immediately to his brother the Governor General to pass on 
what Mir Alam had told him, and his evidence is important as it is the 
earliest and most direct version of the stor)* which later appears in a 
much fuller version in the Ckf^r. 

It b unclear if Arthur Wellesley ever met James; but it is c^uite apparent 
in his writings chat he actively disliked William Kirkpatrick, whom he 
did know, and nothing he had heard about James did anything to alter 
his decided prejudice against both Kirkpatrick brothers. Moreover, he 
had come to rather admire the efficient, intelligent and unemotional 
Mir Aiam, with whom he had worked closely during the campaign 
against Tipu. So when Mir Alam and his followers, newly released 
from captivity and heading into internal exile, fortxiicously bumped 
into the future Duke of Wellington and his regiment in the middle of 
rural Karnataka in September 1 800, Arthut was quite prepared to give 
the Mir*8 version of events the benefit of the doubt. 

On 21 September, the day after their chance meeting, Mir Alam 
laid on a nautch performance for Wellesley and his officers in a garden 
close to the fortof Koppal, justto the north-west of the ruins of the 
great Hindu capital of Vijayanagai (modem Hampi). ‘During the noise 
of the nautch,’ Arthur wrote in a memorandum which he sent Lord 
Wellesley in an official despatch written a few days bter, ‘Meet AUum 
took the oj^rtunicy of entering into conversation with Col W [ellesley 
- i.e. himself) regarding his exile and disgrace. He began by saying that 
the fountain of justice no longer flowed towards him; that it was 
stopped by William Kirkpatrick in Bengal and hb brother at Hyderabad, 
and that he depended solely on Col W for a representation of his case 
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to the Governor-General/*^^ 

Mir Ahm then told the whole story to Arthur, how Aristu Jah had 
long wanted to have him disgraced, but finaUy succeeded in his object 
by using Kirkpatrick; how Kirkpatrick had wickedly seduced Khair 
un-Hissa; how Aristu Jah 'had knowr) of (he affair from its 
commencement', and tried to put the family of Ahmed Ali Khan off 
the idea of their son marrying Khair un-Nissa; how at first no one had 
dared to (ell him - Mir A) am - about the developments; and how he, 
having at length been informed of the disgraceful behaviour of 
Kirkpatrick, wrote at once to the Governor General telling him what 
had happened; but that the Governor General • not knowing Aristu 
Jah's close involvement with the affair - 


thought the enquiry belonged to the Nizam’s government, 
and refened it to the Nizam . . . (whereupon Arisni Jah) 
reported upon it that there was no ground whatever of 
complaint; that the whole stof)’ was a fabrication ... He 
(Mir Alam) then contended that the whole had been a plan 
of Azim ul-Omrahs (Aristu Jah’s) to ruin Mir Alam; that 
he knew that as long as Meet Allum was supported by 
Kirkpatrick it would be impossible to disgrace him. but 
that the moment he could deprive him of that support he 
was undone; that he had availed himself of the passions 
of Hushmut Jung (Kirkpatrick) to make it impossible that 
Meet Allum could ever connect himself with him in poUtics 
again.'® 


AU the other Hydetabadi accounts that refer to Kirkpatneks use o 
Hyderabadi clothes and customs speak of how much the pcop e o 
the city were pleased and even flattered by his fondness for their culture, 
but on this occasion the Mir 


launched into abuse of Kirkpstrick (s.y.ngl - • • that he ^d 
long respected the English for their steadiness and che« 
adherence to their own manners and customs in p 
life, and their respect upon all occasions for the goners 
and customs of Hindustan, particularly those relating 
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women ... but that Kirkpatrick, by dressing himself in the 
garb of a native and by the adoption of their manners, 
had made himself ridiculous, and was detested for his 
interference with their women. He said that if Col W did 
not believe him, he begged (hat he would send an hi rear rah 
{messenger] to Hyderabad and desire him only to bring 
news of Hushmut Jung . . 

In (he context of his dismissal and disgrace, Mir Alam's claims that 
James's crossing of cultures was regarded as "ridiculous* can be taken 
with a fair pinch of salt, especially as we know from a note by 
Kirkpatrick - on the back of the only surviving miniature which shows 
him in Hyderabad! dress - that the clothes he is depicted wearing 
were actually given to him by Mir Alam so that he could wear them at 
the marriage of Mir Alam's son Mir Dauran in November 1799.* But 
the remark nevertheless provides a fascinating counterpoint to the view 
of, for example, the historian Ghulam Imam Khan who in his Tarikh 
hKhkrsbid Jahi stresses on several occasions that James's adoption of 
Hyderabad! manners had made him especially popular in the city. It 
would be fascinating to know whether Mir Alam's remarks reflected a 
widespread view in Hyderabad, or merely the Mir's own anger and 
bitterness at losing his job.^^The remark does certainly highlight the 
contradiedons and limitations to James's cranscuiruration: he might wear 
Indian dress, have an Indiart lover and embrace Indian customs; but 
he remained - at least in the eyes of bis political enemies - a firangi 
interloper and the official representative of an alien power. 

Mir Alam concluded his tirade by asking Arthur Wellesley to 
‘represent his case to the Governor General in order that Kirkpatrick 
might be removed' and chat he 'be allowed to return to his house and 
^«nily’. He also warned that Kirkpatrick was now ‘so completely under 

The minitrure n ititi m ihe pos»c4*ioa of Kiekpuekk*! deMervdints The intenprion 
w his htni it on the ttrtnt of the ime*e »«) reeds m full: Thet «•*> eopwd from a 
sketeh taken of m« in the Hindosctfioy drest presented me hf Meer Allum Sc whieh 
I wore •( his perucubr request ei his son Meer Dowrwmk nupeuls; with ihi* difTerenee, 
th»i the etipnel drewiog whieh was made br old ^ah Tejully was a mote (Uttering 
- and according to (he opinion of those who sew it a more faithful - likeness in a 
sitting pasture and the coloufed dress whkh I had on at the dme and whKh was 

|nore appropriate^^ The inseripiioB on the front reads in Pertbn: 'Muiamin 
uI'Mulk, Fakhr ud'Ocwlah Bahadur. Hushmat JuDg‘. 
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che influence of che Minisier that it was to be expected that he would 
attend more to the objects of the Nizam's court than those of his 
own government’.*^ As Wellesley noted in his memo to his brother, 
*if it were true that the Minister had told a falsehood to screen 
Kirkpatrick from disgrace, he must be a very convenient Resident to 
the Nizam’s Governmenr. 

The day after the nautch, Arthur Wellesley wrote to his friend Colonel 
Barry Close: *It will be impossible in my opinion to do anything for 
Mir Alam. The strong desire of Aristoojah to get rid of him is the 
cause of his removal . . . (and) Hushmui Jung's passions have thrown 
him into the hands of Aristoojah and he could do nothing . . He 
added, in a tone of characteristic understatement, *lt is a curious story 
altogether.’* 



In the months which followed, Mir Al,m, now unprotected by the 

British, underwent a series of further misfortunes. 

Aristu Jah's spies had confirmed the tumours that the Mir had 
secretly acquired a set of spectacular gems at the sack of Seringapatam. 
Now that the Mir was under arrest, the Minister was determined to 
find where he had hidden them all. He questioned Mir Alam’s son, 
Mir Dauran, and his brother-in-law, Mustaqim ud-Daula. Both denied 
all knowledge of the stones. So Aristu Jah sent in a force of soldiers 
to Mir Alam's mansion and ransacked it. They also tortured his 
or steward. When none of these measures had any ettect, 

they burned the steward’s house down.'“ 

i^air un-Nissa^grandfather Baqar Aii Khan had. meanwhile, ^ome 
deeply unpopular with all his kinsmen, who regarded him as mdireO 
sesponsib!; for Mir Alam’s disgrace. As the story of James s ^ 
spread. Baqar Ali was jeered ’in the streets (and 
prostituted his grand daughter to the Resident’. At one ^^^busiv 
papers’ were stuck up around the Char Minar jnsulnnghjm. 
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Sometime in June, Lieutenant Colonel James DaJr> mple, now the 
most senior British soldier in Hyderabad, was out on a hunting 
expedition with Lieutenant Colonel Bowser a day*s journey from the 
city, when a message Svas delivered by a servant of Bauker Aly, 
requesting us as his oldest and best friends to pay him a visit 
the next morning in order that he might consult with us on an affair 
of importance’. Dairy mplc loved his /W/feor (hunting) - his will is full 
of detailed instructions for the disposal of his beloved 'Arab horse, 
the Uttle horse called Mamoola. and all my hounds’ - but realised 
something important was up and immediately turned back to the 
dty'^ 

James Dalrymple had been a close friend of B^ar Ali for at least 
five years, and the two had fought side by side at the capture of Raichur 
during the rebellion of the Niaam’s son-in-law Data Jah in 1796.'^®* 
Now, so it seemed to Dalrymple, Bat^ar Ali Khan’s friendliness and 
hospitality had been badly abused, causing his old friend to be almost 
outcast from his clan. Dalrymple went to sec Baqar Ali first thing the 
following morning, and found the old man to be in a state of 
considerable agitation. 

Four months earlier, in March, B^ar Ali had helped Kirkpatrick 
out of his troubles by writing a signed statement to Wellesley declaring 
chat the claims in the scandalous okbhan were nonsense: that James 
had neither raped his granddaughter nor murdered his son, that the 
charges were *an absolute falsehood dc a mere calumny*, and that 
towards James he felt nothing but ‘gratitude and obligation*. Since 
then, however, the old man had clearly heard many more of the 
rumours bnking Kirkpatrick with his granddaughter, and he needed 
Dalrymple to help him put a stop to it alJ.^^ Moreover, Khair un- 
Nissa was still firmly refusing to marty the son of Ahmed Ali Khan, 

• Aft« ihis vnppimttUs Dilrrmple h«d orKwutcd a jom kire« fiom all ihe officen w 
be sent lo jamet Kifkpaitick. th«A appointed as ttesideni io place of bis 

broiJiet VUUam. mnfyiog to Ba^u Ah’t beaverr and bodocss: 'We cannot in juseke 
withhold osic wamesi ackoo«rted|amen(s. not ocnit dcelariog that oo cnao whareves 
could ha»e eicited himself wieb moTC watmth os iMachaeat, or have accorded 
himself «i(h mote gendemanlr acquicacence ro out differiog habits and egsiom*, 
iban he has done/ OIOC. Kiskpatnek Papen. Mm Eia F22a/«. f.l. Camp at Rachote. 
I May P96. Jaates Dalryniplc et al lojaaws Kirkpattkk. 
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to whom she continued *to testify an unequivocal aversion\^^* Biqar 
Ali — $0 it seems — had been the last to discover about his 
granddaughter’s ^ardaliry* for Kirkpatrick* and apparently still did not 
know quite how far the relationship had gone; but he was — albeit 
belatedly - well aware that there was a great deal of gossip linking the 
two, as the insults and bill-posters had made plain. Khair un-Nis$a'$ 
engagement to the son of Ahmed Ali Khan had still not been formally 
broken off, but Baqar realised it was likely to be if there were any 
more scandals associated with her. Baqar said he wanted Dalrymple 
to talk CO Kirkpatrick, and tell him firmly to keep away from Khair 
un*Nissa. His granddaughter, he told Dalrymple, 

had been demanded in marriage by a Mussulman of great 
respectability, and he was desirous of concluding that 
alliance. But the Resident had been using every means in 
his power to impede the marriage, and had sent repeated 
messages and communications with that view to the 
females of his family . - . (He) expressed an indignation 
approaching to phrenay at the indignity offered to the 
honour of his family by such proceedings, and he declared 
his intention of proceeding to the Mecca Masjid (the 
principal mosque of the city) and sating the fact to the 
Mussulmen assembled: 1 will march, said he. at their head 
to take vengeance on the person of your Resident, and we 
will see what opposition his escort can make against the 
ind^ation and fury of the whole Mussulman body. 


This w*5 looking very bad indeed. Hyderabad was a vita! aUy and a 
crucial strategic asset for the British. There was still a French army at 
large in Egypt, and there was still, ir. the Matathas, an Ind.an army on 
the boS of Hyderabad that was quite capable of ,o.mng a 
disaffected Hyderabad and together turning the Bnosh 
once and for all. Now. so it seemed. ^ 

endangering everything, and causing a major 

the Deccan. Faced with this potentially catas^phic J 

Dalrymple read the riot act tojames: -Colonel 

to the Resident the fatal consequences not only to P ^ , 

safety but to the pubUc interests which most result in pecseve g 
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conduct SO impfOpcf.*^^ He demandei in short, that James stop seeing 
Khairun-Nissa/ 

James was forced to agree to keep his distance from the girl - at 
least for the time being, at least undl the scandal blew over. After all, 
his own posidon was far from secure. He had very nearly lost his job 
over the affair already, and realised that he simply could not afford to 
ignore the explicit wishes of both Ba^ar Ali and Dalrymple. His failure 
to come completely clean to Lord Wellesley about Khair un^Nissa 
had left him very vulnerable to gossipv especially ^m the British military 
in Hyderabad, over whom he had limited authority; and there was 
every reason to believe that having excused him once, Wellesley would 
not take it very kindly if further complaints about James's womanising 
were made; still less would he sit back if James's adventures were to 
lead to an and- British rebelUon. So James really had no choice: he gave 
Dalrymple 'a solemn proiruse . . . that he would refrain from all 
intercourse with Bauker's family*. 

By the mid-summer of 1800, therefore, it appeared that the brief 
affair between James and Khair un-Nissa, which had already caused 
so much havoc, was over, or so at least it must have seemed to 
Kirkpatrick, Dalrymple and Biqar Aii Khan. 

None of them could have guessed that the real trouble was in fact 
just beginning For what none of these three men knew, and what the 
women in Biqar All's must have been all too aware of, was that 

Khair un-Nissa was now three months pregnant with James 
Kirkpatrick's child. 


)m» OiUrmple w hinsdf fBUried to cb« d«>«bter of ihe N«wtfa of 
•ftd hid fiw eluldreo by h«. he b * good poiitioB co undentiBd (he finet 
b (be eo^ue of dnlbg witb meh roUdoeah^ Sconi.b Record* 

Office. Edioburgb. GD13S/20M. TV Will of Ue«eo«,t Colooel J.mei D.UrmpIe 
H\jMeb Sigv. 6 Decraibcr ISOO. 
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Towards tke end of Novcscber 1800, James wrote ro Calcutta to 
report that The annual ‘nrs (festival) to Mawlah Ali is close at hand, 
and I propose going (here and staying in my tents in a few days, for 
(he benefit of fresh air and recreation.*^ 

It was not just James who planned to leave the city for the Vrr. 
Great swathes of the population of Hyderabad took the opportunity 
to break from their roudne for ten days and to set off twenty miles to 
the north on a short pilgrimage whose attractions mixed the satis facdon 
of piety with the pleasures of novelty and a change of air It was at 
once a pilgrimage and a pageant, a sacred fesdvtl and what James 
described in one letter as a ^tendng holiday'.^ 

The festival commemorated a vision of Ali, the Prophet's son-in- 
law, granted two hundred years earlier to a senior eunuch in the 
Qutb Shahi court named Ya^ut ('Ruby*). One night Ruby the Eunuch 
was asleep when a man in green -came to him in a dream, and 
told him he was being called by Maula Ali,* the husband of the 
Prophet's daughter Fatima, and the most revered figure in Shi 'a 
devotion. Ruby followed the mysterious figure in green and was led 
to a place where Maula Ali was seated on the summit of a hill, with his 
right hand resting upon a rock. Roby fell down before the figure, but 
before he could say anything, he awoke. The following morning, Ruby 
set off from Golconda in his palanquin and went up the hill, where he 
found the mark of Maula All's hand branded on the stone where it 


* MtoU m thU eoflceil metAmf 'My Lord*. 
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had reseed during the night. Ruby ordered the band mark to be hewn 
out of the stone and placed in a great arch he built on the site. 

The rock soon became a popular centre of devodon for Sufis, 
mystics and ascetics, and after one of the Golconda princesses 
renounced the world and became a hermit on the hill, the Shi 'a Qutb 
Shahi sultans began leading an annual pilgrimage to the site on the 
anniversary of Ruby’s vision. After the conquest of Hyderabad by the 
Sunni Mughals in 1687 the festival went into temporary decline, and it 
was only after the Niaam’s family began to patronise the 'm from the 
1780$ onwards that the pilgrimage again grew to become one of the 
two great national fesdvals of Asaf Jahi Hyderabad. The women of 
the Niaam's seem to have particularly welcomed the opportunity 
to escape from the cit^' for a few days, and one of the Nizam’s two 
most influential wives, Ttnat un>Nissa Begum, gave her blessing to the 
'un by building a garden complex not far from the shrine which she 
named Tlnat Nagtr; here she and the Nizam stayed for the festival as 
well as for occasional winter hunting expeditions.^ Word spread among 
the townspeople that Maula Ali himself could be seen wandering 
around the shrine on his birthday, and such was the popularity of the 
'urs that rather than being celebrated on a single day as in Qutb Shahi 
times, the festival gradually became extended: The coming and going 
of visitors increased constantly, the ’Uts grew accordingly, and all the 
distinguished citizens of the town came out for rest and recreation 
and stayed to enjo>' the long nights of revelry.’^ 

A line of lamps was lit on either side of the toad all the way from 
the Char Minar to Koh e Sharif. the shrine of Maula Ali. Haloed in 
dust, much of the popuUtion of the city, and indeed of the surrounding 
towns and villages, of whatever faith, would set off on foot, on buQock 
cart, in palanquins and on elephant-back to a lush green stretch o 
country enclosed in a bend in the Musi, and bounded by a 
three smooth volcanic hiUs, one large, two sUghdy smaUer. By I WO the 
festival lasted from AU’s birthday, on the thirteenth of Rajab, to the 
anniversary of the vision on the seventeenth, and many of the peop c. 


• In ih« (shfluc lyAUf cil«nd«t. 
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from stallholders to great omrahs^ stayed in the area for as long as ten 
days.^ Amid the smell of sweat and spices, elephant dung and the 
wafts of hot cooking from the roadside stalls, the highest officials of 
the Deccan rubbed shoulders with trinket- sellers and stable boys, 
soldiers and sepoys, diamond merchants, senior courtiers and, in 
particular, the courtesans. 

For in that strange link between piety and prostitution that existed all 
over India at this period ~ both among the StvatUsis* of the great Hindu 
temples and the Muslim courtesans udio used to pick up their clients in the 
great Sufi shrines^ — this was a festival especially associated with the taa>aij^ 
the cultivated and urbane dancing girls who were such a central feature of 
late Mughal society. Across India at diis most libertine moment in the 
country’s recent history, such festivals, with their mtisic and high spirits and 
unrestricted mixing of men and women, had become notoriously 
convenient occasions to meet lovers. One young Hyderabad! of the period 
described the scene at an 'un as follows: 

Chandeliers of all kinds are hung [inside the shrine], and the 
artisans come and give the Lamps the shape of trees which 
when lighted put to shame even the cypresses. When the place 
is fully lighted, it dazzles like sunlight and over-shadows the 
moon . . . Hand in hand lovers roam the streets [around 
the shrine], while the debauched and dnmken, unmindful of 
die [police) revel in all kdnds of perversities. There are 
beautiful faces as ^ as the eye can see. Whores and winsome 
lads entice more and more people to this atmosphere of 
lasciviousness. Nobles can be seen in every nook and corner 
(of the shrine) while the singers, ^awais and beggars outnumber 
even the flies and the mosquitoes. In short Iwth the nobles 
and plebeians quench the thirst of their lust there.^ 

The link between the taakajs and die Maula Ali festival was especially 
strong due to the infiuerKe of the greatest of all the i^as^of the Deccan, 

Litcnll)* ’lUr# pt\t of (he foAt': tenple dencen. prosti«ute» and courtesaQs who 
•ere pvea (o ihe greae HindM rempUs. «u«ally id inttAcr. 
t See for eiampk (he tue of Ddbi Sufi thauKt as pUces (o meet lovers and pick vp 
pros(i(v(es. as reeonM by Dsisib Quh Khao (qim. Chandet Shekhai). « TSr 
t-M6 (New Delhi. 1989>, c^. p.r 
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Mah L^qa Bai Chanda. Her mother^ Ra) Kanwar Bai, who was also a 
celebrated courtesan, was six months into her pregnancy vdien, in the 
spring of 1 764, she went on a pious outing to the shrine with James’s 
&iend, the Nizam's court historian and painter, Tajalli Aii Shah. Just as they 
were appcoachir^ d)e Koh e^harif, Ra| Kanwar Bai began bleeding and 
appeared to be suffering a miscaniagc. Tajalli Shah took her scrai^t up to 
the shrine, where they boi^c some sacred threads to tie around Raj 
Kanwar’s waist and ate the pnudd* given to them by the^>:^Aiv(of{iciaU). 
Raj Kanwar Bai miraculousty recovered and Mah Laqa was bom abeautihil 
and healthy child three months later.^ 


In gratitude, the family became prominent donors to the shrine, 
and due to their bfluence and prestige the Nizam and his family began 
attending the Wof Maula Ali. Mah Laqa's unde, the assassinated Prime 
Minister Rukn ud*Daula,^ was buried just below the shrine, and in 
1 800, the year James first attended the 'urs, Mah Laqa herself had just 
begun building a magnificent garden tomb at its base, where she laid 
her mother and where, in due course, she too would be buried, under 
a Persian inscription that described her as a ‘cypress of the garden of 
grace and rose tree of the grove of coquetry*. ^ 

Other tavaifs, and the musicians who worked with them, donated 
guest houses for the pilgrims, mosques, ceremonial arches and naqqar 
khanas (drum houses), as well as pools and fountains and pleasure 
gardens in the countryside nearby. According to Ghulam Husain Khan, 
There are on the upper slopes of the Koh e* Sharif, many buildings 
commissioned b>' the courtesans. This is where they congregate during 
the Ww. There they serve delicious foods, have fireworks and 
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iilaminiQons, addii^ to all these pleasures the delights of musical raags'. 
During the Vrr, in these illuminated gardens the tawaifs would give 
dance displays far into the night, as well as - presumably - providing 
all the other services that made them so sought-after among the 
Hyderabad! nobility.^ 

As well as being a popular excuse for a holiday, the festival played 
an imponant poUdeal role, by allowing the Niaams to teach out across 
the sectarian divide in the Hyderabad! aristocracy, a divide that split 
the nobles of the kingdom straight down the middle. The old Qutb 
Shahi elite, as well as the other old Deccani families from towns such 
as Aurangabad and Bidar, had been almost entirely Shi*a. Their numbers 
bad been augmented by the large numbers of new Shi’a Persian 
immigrants welcomed to Hyderabad by a succession of Shi a Ministers 
including Aristu Jah and Mir AlamJ® The Nizams were however 
themselves solidly Sunni, as were the nobles of the elite Paigah clan 
and most of the Mughal soldiers and courtiers who had emigrated 
from Delhi to join them in the Deccan.* The two groups regarded 
each other with suspicion, and as James’s Assistant Henry Russell later 
wrote, ‘a considerable degree of jealousy subsists between the two 
sects, and they seldom intermarry*." Yet despite its Shi’a inspiration, 
the festival of Maula All was celebrated by both Sunni and Shi’a with 
equal enthusiasm; moreover the popular devotion to holy relics which 
formed the centrepiece of the festival was also accessible to 
Hyderabad’s Hindus, both high and low; indeed, as today, Hindus 
often outnumbered Muslims at a shrine which in any other country 
might have become a centre for exclusively SKi’a sectarian devotion. 

Indeed the people of Hyderabad - of whatever sect or religion - 
were proud of their festival, and the Deccani historian Munshi Khader 
Khan Bidri boasted patriotically in his Tarikh i'Asaf )ahi that ‘during 
the *ars the place was so crowded that wise and elderly people were 
of the opinion that no place in Delhi, or indeed anywhere else in India 
had such a vast crowd on any occasion*. They certainly did not like it 
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when Middle Eastern Shi*as hinted chat Najaf and Karbala and any of 
the ocher shrines in Iraq associated with the historic All were in any 
way more authentic or powerful than the Hyderabadis’ own home- 
grow'n Shi’ice holy site. In this context Mir Alam used to cell a story 
about a Shi'ite Mongol Hazara from Afghanistan, who had 

recently arrived from Iran, and came to my house just as 1 
was preparing to go to the Koh-e Sharif to give an ex-voco 
picnic. I invited the Mor^ol to join me on this pious visit. He 
answered: ^I’m afraid youll have to excuse me, l*ve already 
visited Najaf [the premier Shi'ite pilgrimage site in Iraq) many 
dmes, so I hardly feel any need to visit your little shrine here!' 

At bsc I persuaded him to mount the bullock-can in the 
middle of my household and took him with me to the Koh- 
e Sharif. When we halted, as he was coming down off the 
bullock can, and unused to such transport, he slipped his teg 
in between the supports of the cart and a sudden movement 
of the bullocks made the udieels cum and snapped his shin- 
bone. He screamed and wailed and then fainted, so 1 was 
forced to throw him back in the middle of the cart and 
proceed to the top of the mountam, while sending servants 
to fetch a surgeon. The Mongol, coming to, shouted: ‘1 never 
have and never will give up my leg to a surgeon, never, ever! 

Just as He (Praise Be Upon Him) broke my leg upon this 
hilltop, so He will mend id* 

So the Mongol spent the whole night, without 
medicaments or surgery, weeping and tossing on his 
bedding, crying out: 'Ya Maula! Ya Maula’ *0 my Lord 
’Ali, O my Lord 'Alii* At last, in the last watch of the night 
before morning, sleep overtook him. He dreamed he saw 
His HoUness of Manifest Wonders MauU Ali) graciously 
appearing and approaching him- As He laid His hand on 
the Mongol’s broken leg. He cried: ‘Arise and walkl' 

The Mongol awoke and no longer felt any pain; he 
stretched out his leg, and drew it up and stretched it again, 
sat up, stood, walked, came back to sit again, and saw no 
trace of any fracture. So he prostrated himself in grateful 
prayer, and called out by name each of his dependants to 
show them his miraculously healed He entered the shnoe 
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and recieed the Fatiba and circled the holy rock-print seven 
times. 

As long as he remained in Hyderabad, this Mongol never 
failed to visit the shrine each Thursday, convinced that this 
sacred place was quite especially acceptable to Maula 



The Vrr could not have been beiter-dmed for James. He badly need a 
break, for it had been a terrible few months - the worst since he 
became Resident and his nerves were frayed and his health in tatters; 
indeed he worried at dmes that he was approaching the point of total 
physical breakdown. 

For weeks now he had been forced to work from his bed; at ocher 
times his letters were written from *a warm bath* into which he had 
been ordered by George Ure, the Residency quack, who thought 
this the best cure for the crippling headaches to which James was 
increasingly prone.** On occasion his symptoms seemed closer to 
dysentery, and at one parckularly embarrassing moment he was forced 
to take his own thunderbox tent into the Niaam*s palace as he was 
suffering from a *very bad bowel and stomach disorder - or rather 1 
think a complication of ail the disorders the human frame is subject 
CO. I got very well through my visit to the Minister, though I had such 
a looseness in me as obliged me to take a necessary tent with me to the 
durbar.'** 

Both in his public and his private life, the pressure was now on. The 
JasbH party James had thrown to celebrate the marriage of Sikander 
Jah to Anstu Jah's granddaughter had gone well, clearing the air after 
the unpleasantness of the Mysore Parodon Treaty, and for a while he 
was able to report that *I am grown a prodigious favourite and Pen* 
of the Minister.** But Cakutta had been pressing him to force a further 
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treaty of alliance on the Nizam, by which the size of the British tnilitary 
mission in Hyderabad (known as the Subsidiary Force) would be 
increased, so providing a strong protection for the Nizam against any 
potential invasion — but only in return for some very large land 
concessions by the Nizam to the Company. 

This of course suited the Company, which still retained uldmate 
control of the troops lent to the Nizam - and which indeed 
could use them to gently pressurise Hyderabad if ever the Nizam 
should prove less pliable than usual - while gaming a profitable way 
of financing its own forces. The benefits of the deal were less obvious 
CO the Hydetabadi durbar, especially now that the threat of an attack 
by the Marathas seemed to have receded: as James told William at a 
particularly trying moment in the negotiations, Though Solomon 
[Aristu jah) is inclined to concede a great deal to us, I begin to doubt 
whether he will concede all we require, unless really frightened from 
the Poonah quarter.'^’ Yet Wellesley would brook no watering-down 
of the terms he had set, which were weighed heavily in the Company’s 
favour. He ordered James to get the Hyderabadis to sign, whatever it 
took. 

Wellesley was in fact in a particularly foul and uncompromising 
mood that season. After conquering Seringapatam and Taming the 
Tiger’ (as he euphemistically referred to the killing of Tipu) he had 
assumed that he would be lavishly rewarded by his masters in London, 
and wrote to his French wife Hyacinthe that *1 don’t see how one can 
deserve honours more than by such feats, and if there is any justice in 
England they muse send me the Garter by an express courier I 
don’t care about any honour except the Garter/'^ When he was o ere 
instead a mere Irish marquessate, which did not even give him the 
right to sit in the House of Lords in London, Wellesley almost a 
nervous breakdown. He took to his bed for ten days, unable to «t or 
sleep, raging at the perceived insult of what he called this ‘double gilt 
potato’ and working himself into such a state that he ‘broke out int 
enormous and painful boils*. 

Not was there anything in Calcutta that 
him out of his bedroom. Calcutta society. 


might cheer him uporiurc 
Wellesley had decided, was 
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boring and vulgar ‘the men are sn^id, are cosccombs, are uneducated; 
the women are bitches, are badly dressed, are dull\ and he raged to 
Hyacinthe about ‘the stupidity and ili^bred familiarity* of the Company 
merchants he was meant to govern and control: They arc so vulgar, 
ignorant, rude, familiar & stupid as to be disgusting and intolerable; 
especially the ladies, not one of whom, by the bye, is even decently 
good looking.* 

In misery, the highly-strung Wellesley wrote to Hyacinthe: *1 have 
been reduced to a skeleton, yellow, trembling, loo weak to walk around 
my room ... In my mind I suffer martyrdom ... 1 am ruined here, 
everyone feels my degradation.'^ Hyacinthe, like his suff in Calcutu, 
was mystified by her husband's almost psychotic vanity and conceit, 
and especially the degree to which he cared about the most arcane 
gradations in the British honours system. Baffled by his behaviour, she 
wrote gently to her husband pointing out the absurdity that *he . . . 
before whom all the rulers of Asia tremble flies) stretched on 
his bed, devoured by fury, without sufficient philosophy and courage 
to look on honours and decorations with an indifferent eye . . . Dear, 
dear soul you are not a child — your accursed head destroys your 
body.'^* 

None of this of course made Wellesley any more pliable, and it 
was certainly no moment for one of his staff to take issue with his 
orders or to fail to achieve ail that the Governor General expected of 
him. William Kirkpatrick wrote urgently to James to tell him to try his 
very utmost to bring his negotiations to a success hil conclusion at least 
if he wanted to have any chance of retaining his position. Already, he 
said, Wellesley had been muttering about replacing James with his own 
beoAer Arthur/ 

To add to his difficulties, James's able and hard-working Assistant, 
John Malcolm, had left Hyderabad in the summer of 1799 on an 
embassy to the Shah of Persia. His place had been filled by one 
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of Malcolm’s proteges, an elderly Scottish soldier named Captain Leith. 
James had been suspicious of Leith’s abilities from the beginning, and 
had noted laconicaUy to William that 'Malcolm, like a true good 
Scotchman, [always] has a happy knack at discerning the special merits 
in those born North of the Tweed/^ Leith’s arrival in Hyderabad had 
been delayed - ominously by his bad health and an anack of dysentery, 
and when three months bad passed and he had soil yet to leave Madras, 
James wrote in some irritation that 'If Capi Leith does not soon get 
into mouon for this quaner 1 shall begin to think that he has no 
bowels.’^ When Leith did finally make it to Hyderabad, he proved 
more of a hindrance than a help: The new assistant is a disaster,* James 
wrote to William in January 1800. 'He can barely read or speak 
Hindoostany - indeed he can barely converse in it so as to be intelligibie 
- or Persian [for that matter), and has taken three days to translate a 
letter with Amaun OoUah [Aman UUah, the younger brother of James’s 
very able mu/rsb/ * ) the whole dme by his side.'^^ 

The following month, around the time of the wedding of Si kinder 
Jah, James’s own health had begun to fail, yet at this vital moment 
Leith was unable to assist in any way- James wrote: 'I have been 
tormented for this week past to an unusual degree with bile which has 
at length brought on a fever and ague which I am at this moment 
suffering under. Pray heavens that the physic which U re has just gjvcn 
me may afford me some relief! For I plainly sec that it will be a /on^ 
ume indeed ‘ere my present assistant [Leith] gives me any. He is slow 
beyond anything I had conception of - He is almost deaf and blind, 
and upon the plea of candlelight burning his eyes, has requested me to 
excuse his attendance at the durbar . . 

Over the course of the year, as the treaty negotiations wound their 
interminable way through successive drafts, proposals and counter- 
proposals, Uith disappeared from his office for weeks at a time on a 
variety of excuses: '1 am almost at my wits end with this strange 
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assistant of Malcolm’s recommendation, ’James wrote in February. 
have not set eyes upon him for this last fortnight, he being laid up with 
worms in his feet, and in a deep salivation in consequence of attempting 
to kill them with mercury. If ever his finger aches he fancies himself 
terribly out of order and declares his incapacity to attend the office; 
though from the specimens [of his work] he has hitherto given, 1 can’t 
say I suffer much inconvenience from his absence. I am obliged as 
hitherto to attend to, and to carry, all the detail [i.e. humdrum] business 
of the Residency, which the assistant surely ought to ease his principal 
of. Ure says Leith is constantly whimsical and hypochondriacally 
inclined.’^ Captain Leith finally took fright at the danger Hyderabad 
posed to his delicate health and fled back to his regiment in hladras 
bter in the year.^ 

This left James to deal with rhe entire business of the treaty 
negotiation with only his highly intelligent and wily Del hi 'born 
munsl^, Azi 2 UUah, to help him.^ In order to lure the Hyderabad! s 
into a closer embrace with the Company, James and Atiz Ullah were 
forced to use every stratagem they could think of, and Aziz UUah 
spent many hours at Ariscu Jah’s dt^rbi trying to find ways of 
making the Minister more pliable. Day after day he would go to sit 
with him smoking a hookah in the summerhouse of rhe Minister’s 
garden, or to fly pigeons, or to watch cockfights; on one 
occasion the grave m$trisbi even reported in his official record of a 
meeting that Aristu Jah had invited him to continue their discourse in 
his personal bamam (Turkish bath), where they could talk without being 
overheard.^ 

On Aziz Ullah’s advice. James tried buttering up Aristu Jah by 
sending to Madras for ‘a curious piece or two of mechanism in the 
clock work way* which he believed Svill go a great way to clinching 
treaty now brought on the carpet.** The Nizam was likewise 
deluged with presents, including a new set of winter woollies to keep 
him from the worst of the December cold.^* James also spent huge 
S'ims bribing both Aristu Jah and the women in the Nizam’s 
writing to William in code that he had promised Aristu Jah a pension 
of one thousand rupees a month if he could get the Nizam to agree 
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to the trear^’, and remarking that the 'citadel of negobadon* might yet 
be taken *by a well directed fire of gold shoc’.^ 

Lacer» when William asked for details James wrote - again in code 
- revealing exactly how he went about the difficult arc of bribing the 
Prime Minister: 


The affair of the bribe . . . ordy occurred to me when 
ever)* other means seemed to fail, but I should probably 
not have had recourse to it if you had not repeatedly caUed 
my attention to this mode of accomplishing difficult points, 
or at least not to the extent I did . . - Bribery effected the 
objects, via removing Solomon’s and the Nizam’s 
objections to certain points [in the treat)*]. The number of 
persons bribed is of no consequence at a court like this 
and will seldom If ever do any harm even if it reaches the 
cars of the Principal, except in cases very different from 
the present one- The principal channel of my bribes in 
Nizamis mahl was Fihcm Bhye, a woman of the 

most inordinate avarice. . 


The Subsidiary Treat)* of 1800, dubbed The Perpetual AiUancc'. 
was finally signed on 12 October after nearly a year of negotiations. 
The Company agreed to increase the British forces in Hyderabad by 
an additional two thousand infantry and a thousand cavalry, in return 
for which the Nizam handed over to the British the Mysore provinces 
he had won after the faU of Setingapatam eighteen months eatber - 
provinces that were of course worth a huge multiple of the actual 

cost of maintaining a few thousand sepoys. 

Diplomatically, it was another triumph, and Wellesley wrote o 
congratulate James in fulsome terms; indeed when the Governor 
General had his portrait painted by Robert Home the foUowing year 
he asked to have himself depicted with his hand resung on l^e 
Subsidiary Treaty, as if he regarded it as his greatesyc 
date in India.” The Nizam also seemed pleased, and ^ve J 
title ‘Beloved Son’ as weU as an enormous gem 
ring. ‘Solomon [Atistu jah) for some ome past had ‘^™PP . 

hints to Munshi Uzeez OoUah of havit^ something m store 
wrote James on the day the treaty was signed. 
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which he choughc would be highly acceptable, but could 
not be brought lo teU him plainly >ad)at that something was 
. . . The day before yesterday however I was partly enabled 
CO form a guess as to what was intended, by His Highness 
requesting me to send him a ring as the measurement of 
my finger; and this morning on my arrival at Durbar, 
Solomon signified to me His Highness's intention of 
distinguishing me by the appellation of his Sonlll an honour 
never hitherto conferred on anyone wbaU^Ptrhux himself 
[Aristu Jah|. It was in vain for me to protest so high an 
honour utterly exceeded my merits, pretensions, or most 
sanguine expectations . . . The ring is a very shewy one, 
and the diamond a pretty large one. Young Sydenham [one 
of the junior Residency staff) thinks it may be worth from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand pagodas. Were I to guess, 

I should say a thousand pounds. . 

Nevertheless, the whole affair left a nasty taste in Kirkpatrick's mouth. 
He was particularly disgusted by the degree to which he had had to 
bully and bribe the durbar to get his way, and he had more than a 
sneaking suspicion that the treaty was not at all in the best interests of 
Hyderabad. To Kis friend General William Palmer in Pune he wrote in 
full agreement with the latter's view chat the Company was becoming 
dangerously grasping and over*confident.^ When he finally wrote to 
his brother to tell him of the imminently successful result, the letter 
contained no hint of triumph. Instead he revealed his growing unease 
at the ruthlessness with which Wellesley had pursued his objects, telling 
William that Aristu Jah had told Munshi Aziz UUah *that our avidity 
had no bounds, that we required everything while we would concede 
nothing and that we seemed determined in short, to have everything 
our own way*. He added as a P.S., 'My mind is just now in too 
perturbed a state to answer the private matter contained in your lener, 
even if I had time to do so.' Instead he simply asked his brother 
'whether I ought not in justice to myself and to the public to request 
permission to resign the station’.^'^ 

This private matter' over which he was considering resignaoon was, 
of course, Khair un-Nissa. 
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The affair was now a condnual source of pain and worry to James. In 
Ma>v the growing unrest in Hyderabad over rumours about his seduction 
of a Sayyida had surfaced dramatically when, on his usual early- 
morning ride along the banks of the River Musi James was ambushed: 
T had a narrow escape from being shot, having been twice fired at by 
two sepoys of the old French Party, within twenty yards,’ he reported 
to William the following day. *One of the balls passed very near to my 
head. I had some difficulty suppressing the indignation of the troopers 
who attend me; but the offenders were sent bound to me soon after 
by Solomon, with a request that I would hang them up. 1 contented 
myself however (after asking if they had been sent by anyone, which 
they positively denied) with cautioning them against baU firing in future, 
except against enemies of the staie/^ Hyderabad gossip, of course, 
immediately linked the shooting to the growing disquiet caused by 
James’s affair. 

But it was not the gossip and signs of anger in the old ciry that 
really worried James- He knew now that Khairun-Nissa was pregnant. 
He also knew that her family were trying to force her into aborting 
their child. 

Little is known about abortion in India and the Islamic world at this 
time, but the practice was clearly widespread. Islamic jurists had ruled 
early on that abortion in the early stages of pregnancy was not banfitn 
(forbidden); indeed they laid down that it was permissible, in exceptional 
medical circumstances connected with the health of the mother, up to the 
fourth month, at which point foetus was deemed to have become 
fully ‘ensouled*, and so a human being Niccolao Mar>ucd. who attended 
Aurangteb’s Imperial Mughal harem in Delhi, asserts that aboruoos were 
common there, and medieval Islamk texts are full of unusual sugge^oos 
for herbs and medicines that either prevented conception or abort any 
foetus that might accidentally be conceived. 
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Birth-condt)] methods varied widely around the Islamic world, and 
there are a great number of texts suggesting a variety of techniques, 
ranging from mtus inttrruptus to more bizarre solutions such as 
suppositories containing rennet of rabbit, ‘broth of wall flower and 
honey* and ‘leaves of weeping willow in a flock of wool* (a popular 
option in early medieval Persia). But birth control was not |ust the 
woman's business: male contraceptive techniques included 'drinking 
juice of watermint at coitus*, rubbing the juice of an onion or a solution 
of rock salt onto the end of the penis, or, more alarmingly, smearing 
the entire penis with tar.* Other mysterious solutions to the problems 
of Islamic family planning included 'fumigation with elephant's dung* 
and, stranger still, ‘jumping backwards'.^ 

Much less is known about the always sensitive subject of abordon, 
but the great medical authority Ibn Sina (known in the West as 
Avicenna), wridng in early-eleventh -century Bokhara, suggested the 
following methods in his Cantm ^ Mtitcine^ all of which sound fairly 
unpleasant, as well as being (one would have thought) notably risky 
for the mother’s health: 

Abordon may be performed by movements or by medicine. 
Medicines work by kiUir^ the foetus and causing the menses 
to ilow . . . Movements include phlebotomy [btood-lettin^, 
starvadon, [bodily] exercise, frequent jumping, carrying of 
heavy loads and lotid sneexmg 
A good procedure is to insen in the «/ v/m, a iti^ed piece of 
paper, a feather, or a stick cut to the size of a feather made of 
salwort, rue, cycUmen, or male fern. This will definitely work, 
especially if it is smeared with abortifiKient medidne such as 
tar, the water of cokxynth pulp, or some other abord^ent. 

Other widely-used abortifacients in the medieval Islamic world 
included drinking potions of 'myrrh in lupine water, pepper, laurel 
seeds, cinnamon, madder, juice of absinthe, cardomum, water mint, 
roots of sweet basd, candy carrot and luffa seeds in vinegar’, which 
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methods could be combined with rubbing the navel with the gallbladder 
of a cow, fumigation with roots of cyclamen and the use of 
suppositories containing roots of wild carrot and Hhe fuice of squirting 
cucumber’. 

It is not known what methods late-Mughal mid wives favoured, soil 
less what were those common in Hyderabad, but the mid wives 
concerned, the family and Kirkpatrick all clearly regarded the act as 
well within their competence. Just as Indian women were regarded 
throughout the Middle East as being especially sophisticated in the 
arts of love, so they were believed to be especially skilled in the art of 
preventing pregnancy, and if all else failed, in assisting at births.^’ 

Abortion was nevertheless a dangerous operation, and apan from 
wishing to keep the child, Khair un-Nissa must have been alarmed at 
the sheer risk involved in undergoing a termination: after all. her half- 
sister had died only a few months before, in March 1800, after going 
through a presumably much less dangerous operation to help her 
conceive.^ 

Not surprisingly, this unpleasant saga was not somethingjames felt 
able to confide to his brother. Indeed he always tried to tell Willitm as 
UtOc as possible about his Hyderabad! lover, and even avoided revealing 
to him that she was pregnant - but a brief reference was made to the 
abortion attempt in the CUve Report, when Colonel Bowser testified 
chat Kirkpatrick had personally told him that 


in consequence of this intercourse the >-ouog lady bec^c 
pregnant, and to conceal her disgrace they Ihcr famdyl ^^hed 
to marry her to the Mussulman formerly alluded to |the son 
of Ahmed Ay Khan), but the lady herself had positively 
refused, had threatened if compeUed to put an end to her 
existence, and declared that she would marry no person bui 
Hushmut Jung (Major Kirkpatrick). Finding that they coi^ 
not prevail upon her. they wished to give her 
j^ocure an abortion, but that he (the Resist) had f^ 
d^^pal midwives of the dry and deterr^ them from ^ 
attempt of that nature. He concluded with <Jcclanng ^ 
whatever might be the ulumate result of 
be was determined never to desert the lady or er p 
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Yet while James may have been deternune<l not to abandon Khair 
un-Nissa in the long term, in the short term he was unable to meet her 
or even regularly answer her letters, due to the vigilance of her 
grand&ther Baqar Ali Khan and, more importantly for his own security, 
his recent promise to James DaJrymple. Instead he was forced to sit 
impotendy in the Residency gazing over the Musi to the old city where 
Khair un-Nissa lived, forbidden to contact her or reply to her letters. 
To William he wrote in cipher: ‘I have long since desisted from all 
intercourse with the females of B(aqar] A(lj]'s family . . . [But] it is 
generally reported that the young girt is pining miserably, and that her 
parents have by way of soothing her distress of mind come to a 
determinadon not to marry her to any one.*^^ 

He then, for the first time, hinted to his brother that he was a lot 
more serious about the affair than he had previously made out. Up to 
now he had grudgingly admitted to William that he had slept with 
Khair un-Nissa but denied that he was planning to marry her, or indeed 
that he regarded his connection with her as anything more than a 
regrettable lapse of self-control. Now however he made it clear that 
in fact he was far, far more deeply involved than this. He wrapped up 
the revelation in the language of honour and duty so as to make it 
seem less objectionable to his brother, and still pretended chat the 
correction was forced upon him; but the import was exaedy the same; 
chat he was prepared to resign from his job and abandon his entire 
East India Company career before he gave up the girl: should not 
be astonished,' he wrote on 17 August, 

if they (Khair un*Nissa*$ family) were sooner or later to implore 
me to renew a connexion with her in my own terms. 1 will teU 
you however with the same un-reserve I have hitherto practised, 
how I should in all probability act in such a predicament. I 
would first endeavour by every means in my power to decline 
the offer, but if I found titat this could not be done without 
danger of more than one kind, I would feel the pulse of the 
Nizam and Solomon, and if they proved not averse to the 
business, I would, as in duty bound, have the matter submitted 
to Lord W who from my public statement of the case is well 
acquainted wiA the young girl's sentiments rtspectmg roe. 
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[But] if his Lordship should from reasons of political 
expediency or from any other consideration prove 
decidedly hostile to any arrangement whatever, my 
feelings will in all probability compel me to request 
permission to resign my situation in order that I may 
be more at liberty to consult them and my inclinations, 
chan I can do as a public man. Various considerations 
no doubt will make this alternative a most painful one 
indeed, but it will be the only one left me, to extricate 
myself with honour from as cruel a dilemma as perhaps 
any man was ever placed in . . 



If James had hoped to escape from the shadow of the affair during 
his trip to Maula All, he was mistaken. 

He set off north on 1 December, and took with him L^iths 
replacement as Residency Assistant, a talented, vain and cocky young 
Oriental scholar named Henry Russell. Russell was a fluent Hindustani 
speaker, though his Persian was not up to scratch, and he probably 
got the job as much from his connections as his skills. His father, Sir 
Henry Russell senior, was the Chief Justice of Bengal, an honest, clever 
but coarse man whose /nfuveau rieht manners appalled the profoundly 
snobbish Lord WeUesley: ‘I know not where you picked up Sir Henry 
Russell; Wellesley wrote to the Company Board of Control’s President 
Henry Dundas in London when he first heard hints about Sir Henry s 
appointment. ‘He is a vulgar, iU-bred. violent and arrogant bruw; be 
gives universal disgust. I hope you wiU never allow him to be Clue 
Justice ... at all events do not place that brute in a sution which his 

manners and conduct will disgrace.*^ 

But while abhorring the father, WcUcsle>' admired RusseU^ son. whom 
he regarded as ‘the most promising young man' he Imw. J^e 
agreed, and wrote to WiUiam that RusseU ‘cannot, I think, to be an 
acquisition to me in every point of view. As yet, he has not. percei 
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made mucK progress in the Persian but he 1$ a very tolerable Hindwy 
(i.e. Hindusiani/Urdu] scholar through the medium of which he will 
make himself useful to me in the iranslacir^ turn, and thus by degrees 
gain himself a knowledge of the language."^ He also personally liked 
the boy, whom he found lively, intelligent and companionable, and a 
welcome relief after the dour and heavy presence of the self-pitying 
Leith. 

By the time Russell, Kirkpatrick and the Residency party arrived at 
Koh e-Sharif the crowds were already immense. Lines of huge silken 
sbamiana tents had been erected amid the palm trees at the base of the 
hill. The pilgrims milled around, shopping in the temporary bazaars 
and eating the food and drinking the sherbet provided to everyone 
free of charge in the huge kitchen erected by Mah Laqa Bai and 
maintained at her own expense.^^ Hindus came with coconuts to bnng 
as offerings to the shrine; Muslims brought sheep to slaughter; beggars 
bned up for alms. According to Chulam Husain Khan: 

All of Ood*$ people go, from the Nizam and his Ministers to 
the poor, the soldiers and the entertainers - even old women, 
of 90 or 100 years old, who hardly have the strength to walk, 
yet soil drag themselves to the fesovides. About 5 lakhs of 
people - Muslims and Hindus, followers of Vishnu and Shiva, 
Brahmins and ladhus and Marwaris, as well as foreigners ^m 
Iran, Central Asia and Turkestan, Ottoman TVirkey and Syria, 

Arabs and non-Arabs, and even the English — all of them 
come to this '«n which none will willingly miss. They erect 
countless tents, and those that have built lodgings decorate 
them with carpets and candles . . . Each of the major nobles 
endows mansions that are named after them.* 

Some 3,000 elephants, as well as some 50,000 horses 
and load-bearing camels, with stalls selling fresh and dried 
frutt, clothes and fine woollen pasbmina shawls: as far as 
the eye can see. immense crowds appear, of buyers and 
sellers, riders and dancers, glorious tents and mountainous 

Arcuod tht hut of rti« »hrioe of Uiult Ali thtn »(iU ■ g,tu tpteti of 

cfuflibliftg BUisioM duiog bt«k CO traood ISOO. Ic b ptoUhlj the tingle pttce in 
Hjfdcitbtd Ibtt it letti eh.aged tod which voald lodtf be mote imneduteU 
<ce«gnueble ro KithpecncL 
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elephants, and with tall buildings erected continuously on 
cither side from the Musi river to the foot of Koh-e Sharif, 
hung with silk and adorned with chandeliers. . . 

Beautiful dancers with variously painted faces and rich 
jewels and bright coloured dresses entertain joyful 
gatherings where they astonish listeners with their ravishing 
music; there are fireworks, various delicious dishes of food 
and drinks beyond counting. When His Highness the Nizam 
enters, the celebrations and illuminations begin . . 


The centrepiece of the festivities - in a syncretic Hindu touch to a 
nominally Shi*a Muslim ceremony - was the moment at midnight on 
the sixteenth of Rajab when the uay of holy sandalwood was carried 
with great pomp on the back of a camel from the graveyard of Takia 
Rang All Shah; after this a second piece of sandal was sent to Koh e* 
Sharif from Punja Shah, and a third from Malajgiri, The pilgrims surged 
up to the top of the hill and, according to Ghulam Husain Khan, the 
crowds are such, that it is difficult to reach the shrine, unless, pushed 
by the repeated shoving of the strong young men behind you, drenched 
in sweat, you finally come into the shrine chamber’. Here they bowed 
or prostrated themselves before the holy handprint found by Ruby 
the Eunuch more than two hundred years earlier. 

Yet James found that even here, in the middle of the vast anonymous 
crowds that thronged to the fesdvaL he sdU could not escape the scandal 
that was rapidly enveloping him. Wherever he went- up to the shnne, 
on a hunting trip, or to one of the dance displays - he found himselt 
being shadowed by Mir Abdul Uteef Shushtari and his cousin Mir 
Dauran. the plump, spoilt and deeply unattractive teenage son of Mit 

Alam.’ Both were intent on tryit^ to persuade James to mterce e o 

their disgraced and exiled kinsman, who was now approaching 
Hyderabad on his way from Rudroor to his chosen place 
exile, his estates in Berar, a hundred miUs north-east of the city, 
men refused to believe James’s protestations that he was un 

• Some liier Hpl.r.b.'li n..u.i.in <1>« N" A'*"" w Mi> 

.„d Mi. AI.O. .Mc...d.d o. m...T-.g I-. .o .h. d.-|h.« of • f« 

H,d.wb.d. Bi,». All Kh.o. 8.1i..in ol-M»ll. 
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exert any influeticc on Mir Alam^ behalf. James was pardoilarly irritated 
when the two suggested a deal: that if they got Khair un-Nissa for 
him, could he agree to gel permission for Mir AJam to return home? 
As James reported to William, 

Abdul Laieef is frequently with me, and to all appearances 
very candid and communicative. His complaisance indeed 
knows no bounds, ^ like Mcer Dowraun he has not hesitated 
to offer his services 10 me very unreservedly in a certain ^uorUr 
where he asstired me there would be no difBculty in effecting 
in my own terms all my wishes - whatever they might be. 

You may easily suppose how I received and answered such 
meanness and impertinence ... I suspect he [Mir Dauran] has 
been tampering with old Bauker [Khair's grandfather, B^ar 
AU Khan], and that he has been pumping him, as the old man 
has unreservedly declared to mc.^ 

As James knew very well, now that Khair un-Nissa was seven months 
pregnant and clearly in no state to marry Ahmed Ali Khan*s son, Baqar 
Ali and the Shushtari clan were less the problem than lieutenant Colonel 
Dairymple. For Dalrymple could still make Kirkpatrick’s life very 
difficult, especially if he reported to Calcutta chat James had broken 
his solemn undertaking and was again seeing Khair un*Ni$sa, despite 
the clear dangers this presented to the British position in Hyderabad. 

So when on 9 December, just three days after the end of the Maula 
Ali festival, news arrived at the Residency that Lieutenant Colonel 
Dalrymple had cau^t a sudden fever and died in his cent, James must 
have felt a very mixed series of emotions. Dalrymple was a close 
acquaintance, and James wrote warmly of his *mild, conciliating 

* |tfns opccallr w te «« Ms DmaaV ac<Mid mi u i uh u tryM^ lo «in him 
>o Mtf Alim'» ouM bf doboaesi bmmu. E%hc cifccr. in Mardt. he tRonpicd ^te 

bkandf <o habt Jteia, wbp h*d icpccwd ee WiBaflu 1 (r(cnc4 wub » babe whkh 

he Qffcted me v ha fohen emne pT i leUi of rupee* in jeweb «id eoMhei in motity. He 
hed ihc meuiaat to bai preny ptakdr to me. Sw he wu teadr to u$iu b inr vwmt that I 
fMghi h**« in e certain meaner. If I oooJd. upon the priodple of give aitd take, promote 
those of tm bihet 1 could no« hdp tdhi^ Um io repty. dtat tben^ I did oo* immedutdy 
uodennod abet he eluded to. pet I «o«U ncfcr ihmk of dopacif^ him so fer is 

emplorwg hh services io eiqr uoMtaUe OlOC Kiikpeeiid Pipetv Ms* Ew F22a/t 1 , 
p.aS8. a Mud) 1800, James «o WSDam K iiip a uiA 
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manners’, of his humility and *the heavy loss we have just experienced 
in the death of rny invaluable friend’.^ Indeed, he personally conducted 
(he funeral service at the Parade Ground Cemetery just beside the 
new British cantonments, and showed every sign of grief as he read 
the funeral oration. But part of him must have quietly rejoiced. For 
according to Baqar Ali Khan’s later tesdmony, less than two days after 
the death of Dairy mple James again began secretly visiting Khair un- 
Nissa with ‘more eagerness than cver’.^' 



Just over two weeks later a mysterious barkarra (messenger) appeared 
at Arisni jah’s palatial courtyard house. He entered the Miruster's durbar 
and in front of the assembled crowds loudly demanded in the name 
of Hushmut Jung Kirkpatrick that Khair un«Nissa should be 
immediately handed over to the British Resident. Before he could be 
questioned, the man sbpped out into the crowded street.^ 

That same evening Sharaf un-Nissa, accompanied by her mother 
Durdanah Begum, burst crying and weeping into the quarters of her 
father, Baqar Ali Khan. The old man was sitting alone and he aruuously 
asked what was wrong. Sharaf un-Nissa claimed chat she had in the 
past fortnight received a whole series of threatening messages from 
the Minister’s house. The first two messages, she said, had come from 
Aristu Jah’s daughter-in-law, Farxand Begum. Then, ‘the day following 
the Festival of the Birth of Christ’, another had arrived from Marna 
Salaba, an asttl' in Farzand Begum’s service. Mama Salaha had to 
her that ‘as the Resident had for the Six months past become a real 
Mussulman [MusUm] she ought therefore to give her Daughter; but 
that if she did not Comply, ruin would fall on her Father an is 

Sharaf un-Nissa said she had ignored these threats, but then, only 


Irt «Ji»s <o*«cx«. * m»idserT»ftr, 
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three hoars earlier, ‘Mama Noddeem, another of the Minister’s Asttls^ 
brought a message from Furzund Begum, to the following purport, 
‘That if I did not immediately give up my Daughter to the Resident, 
his eagerness desire to have her was so violent, that he would Cut 
off his hair e^come ^sit down at Bauker Ally Khan’s Door.” 
B^ar All Khan was understandably aghast at these threats, as was 
Durdanah Begum, who, 'tearing open her garment and throwing a 
winding sheet over her shoulders, said "Now I am a fakeer and 
renounce the world.” ’ She then gave him another winding sheet, saving, 
Take this and having gone before the [British] battalions, throw it 
over your shoulders and before the whole of the English gentlemen 
declare chat it is your wish to become a fakeer and to relinquish the 
world* - turning mendicant being in her view the only sure way to 
save the ^mily both horn such threats and such irreparable dishonour.^ 
Early the following morning, 2S December, B^ar All Khan did 
indeed visit the British camp, but not to turn fakir. Instead he sought 
out Colonel Bowser, who was thought likely to succeed Dalrymple as 
the commander of the Subsidiary Force, and urgently begged him for 
his help and protection against both Kirkpatrick and the Minister. 
Bowser was at breakfast when the Khan entered, and as he did not 
speak either Persian or Hindustani, and realised the importance of the 
matter, he agreed with Baqar All that it would be best to go and ^nd 
the force's fluent-Persian-speaking doctor. Dr Kennedy was at home, 
and once the three were gathered behind closed doors, Baqar Ali 
explained the 'delicate* matter he had come to discuss with them. He 
described how 


for a long time past attempts had been made by the Resident, 
and backed by the Minister, to get possession of his Grand 
Dau^Kcn but that he had hitherto resisied all their importunities, 
and had in this been supported by the late Lt Col Dalrymple, 
who had exacted a solernn declaration upon honour Irom the 
Resident, that he should desist in future from any attempt of 
the kind. Only two days after the death of Colonel Dalrymple 
however, diese attempts were again renewed . . . and were 
very lately accompanied by thieais from the hfrnister, of ruinii^ 
him Sc hh Whole Family if he did not comply with what was 
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required of him — To ever>' importunity and to every threat,’ 
the Khan observed, *he had returned for answer that he was 
resolved never to yield; that they might deprive him of his 
jaghire (estates), his pension, and even his life; but that he would 
never consent to the Dishonor of his Family. 

They were pushing him now,’ the Khan condnocd, ‘so very 
hard, that he saw no other way of saving his Honor than by 
demanding the protection of Coi Bowser; and that to make 
the matter appear in the most serious light, he would instantly 
retire, and get a (formal) letter [of complaint] written to 
Colonel Bowser on the subject.' 

The Khan then went out dc returned shortly with a 
letter, which he immediately carried in his own hand to 
Colonel Bowser: 

After the usual compliments * ‘Since the death of 
Colonel Dalrymple, a business of oppression has come 
upon me, on account of which my character & repuution 
will be ruined if I remain any longer at Hyderabad - i 
request therefore that you will allot to me some habiradon 
in the English Lines, in which I may remain with all my 
Dependants, or, if this cannot be done, that you will give 
me a Guard of Scypoys to escort me dt my dependants 
into the Company Territories.*^^ 

With this formal public complaint of Baqar Ali*s, the dice were 
thrown- From this point, the affair clearly had to be properly 
Investigated, and what had been up to this point a very private matter 
suddenly became very public indeed. 



That evening Bowser sent a note to James, telling him 
serious charges Baqar All had made against him. He suggesKd tha a 
the parlies in the dispute should meet face to face at the si c 
two days beer on the morning of the thirtieth so that the)' could attempt 
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to find out the truth of the accusations and to settle the matter in as 
civilised a manner as possible. 

James agreed to the meetings and in the meantime, the following 
morning, the twenty-ninth, sent Munshi Azia UUah straight over to 
Aristu Jah*s deerbi to tell him what had happened, and to show him 
Bowser’s note. He particularly wanted Aziz UUah to find out whether 
it was true that the Minister's daughter-in-law, Farzand Begum, had 
been sending threatening messages to Baqar's womenfolk as the old 
man had claimed. 

By chance, Munshi Aziz UUah arrived just five minutes after Mir 
Abdul LateefShushtari had turned up to pedtion the Minister on behalf 
of his exiled cousin, Mir Alam. The two men were friends - Shushtari 
talks warmly of Aziz UUah in his memoirs, saying what an excellent 
Urdu poet and sympathetic companion the munshi was^ - and a full 
account of what transpired survives from Shushuri's pen: 

This day, the 1 3th of Shabaun [29 December], 1 happened 
to waif upon the Minister and had only set down a moment 
when Moonshee Uzeez Oolla arrived and gave a note 
straight into his hands. The Minister while reading it 
underwent many changes of countenance and two or three 
times exclaimed, *I declare to God that it is falser After 
having read it he turned to me and said *God is my witness 
that this is an egregious calumny.'^^ 

Aristu Jah then gave the paper detailing Bear's charges to 
Shushtari to read, muttering that Baqar All Khan deserved to have 
his nose cut off for spreading such damaging and obviously untrue 
libels. As Shushtari read it, Arista Jah sent to his harem summoning 
his daughter-in-law, Farzand Begum and the two whom Baqar 
said had threatened Sharaf un-Nissa. One by one they were brought 
and questioned in front of Shushtari and the munshi. According to 
the former, 'they severally declared, with a hundred oaths, that 
they were entirely ignorant of the circumstance, and that it was a 
calumny on them’.*® 

This only deeperted the confusion — had they or had they not 
threatened Sharaf un-Nissa? - but James took it as a vindication of 
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his innocence. He knew he had thieatened no one, and he believed 
rhar Baqar Ali was not as ignorant as he made out of his wife and 
daughter's concerted attempts to draw Khair un-Nissa and himself 
together. He therefore assumed that Baqar Ali was up to something, 
and suspected that it might not be unconnected to Mir Alain's exile 
and the manoeuvres of the Shushtari clan to get their kinsman returned 
to power. 

For Mir Alam was now encamped |ust ihirt)' miles to the north of 
H}'derabad and was making one last desperate attempt to be returned 
to favour before he set off into exile and obscurity in Berar. He even 
wrote to James attempting to make up, saying that 'the silly reports 
relating to the family of Aukul Oo Dowlah [Baqar Ali Khan] are now 
entirely effaced from my mind by the discovery of their falsity . . - 
Friends cannot harbour malice against one another any more chan a 
drop of rain can remain on the surface of the water.*®’ Mir Alam also 
sent to the Nizam claiming that he was suffering from extreme ill 
health and begging the Nizam to take pity on him; though Abdul 
Lateef Shushtari ‘had the candour to acknowledge [privately to James) 
that it is more a pretext than anything else, observing that a man cannot 
well be at death’s door who like hi.A. travels with a seraglio of fify/ipe 
concubines with one or other of whom he is said to have daily or 
nighdy connection*." Though this made James warm to Abdul Lateef. 
whom he had begun to like and even trust, it made him all the more 

suspicious of the motives of Baqar Ali. 

So when, on the following morning, 30 December ISOO, Col^^c 
Bowser. Dr Kennedy and Bowser’s Persian interpreter Captain Orr 
rode into the Residency gardens as agreed, they found James angry, 
suspicious and in no mood for compromise. The soldiers had gone 
over Baqar All’s claims as they cantered the seven miles from the 
cantonments, and had come to the conclusion that ‘some gross mistake 
or deception existed beeween the panics’; but James was 
that there was more to Baqar’s absurd story than met the eye. e to 
Bowser that he believed 

the Khan was wiJRilK' misrepresenting matters for some simstcr 
purpose. This opinion he founded both upon a Cooviwn 
that the messages which the Khan complained as coming from 
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the Minister’s family had never been sent On much as the 
Minister^ when informed of the subject had expressed the 
utmost astonishment changer at so bare faced assertions), and 
also because he was Convinced that (Baqar Aii| Khan’s famil)' 
was by no means in the state of mental distress represented. 

This opinion he founded upon communications with 
which the females of that family troubled him too 
fret^uently. From this channel he was well assured that there 
was no such distress, and thence seemed persuaded, that 
the [story of the women's] Lamentations, [and adoption 
of] Cuffunits [winding sheets) r/r were all a Deception. From 
these considerations the Resident seemed to have no doubt 
that he should be able to demonstrate to us. that all the 
grievances complained of were fictitious, and the 
complaints fabricated for some sinister view, to which he 
seemed to believe that the Khan was privy.^^ 

Shortly afterwards, Baqar Aii Khan arrived at the Residency gardens. 
He had barely dismounted and been ushered into the Residency before 
James had angrily confronted him, asking *how he came to involve his 
name in such a business, and demanded that he should produce proofs 
of what he had alleged. To this the Khan replied by asserting, that the 
[threatening] messages he complained of had indeed been sent from 
the Minister’s family, and added 'Tf you were not the cause of them, 
how could they have been sent?” Munshi Aziz Ullah was then called 
for. who relayed verbatim what had transpired at Aristu Jah’s the day 
before, and how Farzand Begum and her <v<v^had ad denied sending 
any threats or messages to the Khan’s house. This only added to the 
confusion. As Bowser later wrote in his report of the meeting: 

The Khan persevered in asserting his belief of the messages 
and affirming that all the distress in his family had been 
occasioned by them . . . Hitherto nothing had appeared to 
throw any light on the subject, and each Party seemed 
positive that the other was wrong. We therefore reverted 
to what had been affirmed of the distressed state of the 
Khan’s family in consequence of the messages in question 
and wished to find means of satisfying o\jrselves whether 
the Family had assumed Mourning Dress as the Khan had 
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affitm«d. or whether they were (excepting a family quarrel) 
in their usual state of Compostire, and only astonished at 
the Khan's behaviour . - 

They were still aiding the point when there was a knock, and 
Person presented himself at the door Upon seeing him the Resident 
said, chat a message from the Begum [Sharaf un-Nissa] must have 
been brought. He went out immediately, and on his return observed 
that he had just received a message of a complexion very different 
from the Khan*s story.* 

At this the three British soldiers agreed chat there could be only one 
solution to the mystery: they would have to send someone to Sharaf 
un-Nissa*s ^nana to question her and find out her version of events. 
The question was who? Baqar Ali suggested Mrs Ure, the doctor’s 
amply proportioned wife, ‘who, from speaking the Hindostany 
language, might be able to satisfy herself of what the females had to 
say’; but this proposal was vetoed by Lieutenant Colonel Bowser, who 
said the matter was too delicate to involve a European woman, Sending 
all three of the soldiers with Baqar Ali was then suggested, but vetoed 
on the grounds that it would make too public a spectacle, and also 
that, as James pointed out, 1>y the Khan being present also, the women 
might be overawed from declaring themselves, or even find themselves 
under the necessity of saying whatever he might wish them. The Khan 
objected to Captain Orr or Dr. Kennedy going to his unless he 
himself was with them: and Dr. Kennedy objected to going alone 
unless the Khan gave his assent to the enquiry being made in this way, 

which he would not do.* , 

At this point of impasse, it occurred to them all to quesa(^ c « 
messenger who had just deUvered the message from Sharaf im-NiSsa: 
but he had just left, so a boy was sent to fetch him back, mile they 
waited they went through to eat at the Residency dimng hall, where, 
according to Bowser, *Thc necessity of ascertaining the 
question became every moment more evident. It was accor i 
proposed that Dr. Kennedy as a medical man eVless " 

observation, should visit Sheriff* ul Nissa Begum [do«]. f 
about the (threatening! message and the (story of the fakir $) 
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This «cn)ed an especially suitable solution, as apart from anything 
else Dr Kennedy had been to Sharaf un-Ni$sa’s mansion before: a 
year earlier Khair un-Nissa had been struck down with what appeared 
to be smallpox, and her hor^^ied mother had prevailed on Baqar All 
to consult an En^sh physician. Kennedy had paid a visit to the family 
itoriHy after which Khair un-Nissa made a full recovery.^ Baqar Ali 
finaUy agreed to send Dr Kennedy to his women, and a note was duly 
dispatched to Ahscujah requesting permission for the doctor to enter 
the city. While they were waiting, 

the Resident being out on the verandah, Dr. Kennedy [discreedy] 
asked the Khan what steps he had taken to satisfy himself that 
(he women of his family were not [in fact) deceiving him. He 
said that he had . . . stated the matttr to his wife and daughter, 
and entreated them to declare themselves, telling them at the 
same tiine. that if they were inclined to forward what he was 
resolved never to consent to (i^. marrying his granddaughter 
to Kirkpatrick] they had only to say so, and that he would 
leave the matter endreiy to themselves; but dut he was resolved 
also to leave with them the disgrace, and retire to his own 
country [Persia], or turn Jkkm. The Pemales declared upon 
this that they had no such inclinations, e^that they were resolved 
to shsfe his fortunes & turn ^eers also He ^hen pointed out 
CO us, that this proposal was in him an instance of great 
forbearance, as much harsher measures were commonly 
adopted by men of his cast upon similar occasions. 

(At this point) we were inforrrwd that the Begum's messenger 
had returned, de was in the bungalo behind, Thither we went, 
and Dr. Kennedy recognised the man as an old servant of the 
Khan’s. The purport of the message [he had brought] was. 

‘that the Begum wished to inform d)e Reudent, that die Khan 
had been making a great deal of disturbance in the hunily, and 
was no doubt gone to the Residency to expose himself still 
further by telling a very idle story; but that she hoped the 
Resident would keep him quiet 

Biqar Ali was both angry and astonished at this, but agreed that the 
only soludoo now was for Dr Kennedy to proceed with his mission 
and to question Sharaf un-Nissa directly, which he did as soon as the 
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permission to enter the old city had arrived from Aristu Jah. 

He set off, as agreed, within a covered palanquin, in order to 
preserve - as far as possible his anonym it>’. But while no one could 
see in, it also meant that Kennedy could not see out, and isolated as he 
was inside (he lattices of the litter, he was unaware that he was in fact 
being followed, not by one but by two shadowy but entirely separate 
figures, who themselves were apparently unaware that they were not 
alone in tailing their quarry.^ 



In December, travelling on horse- or clcphant-back, it was usually 
possible to ford the Musi in the shallows immediately below the 
Residency; but a team of palanquin -carriers would probably have opted 
to keep their feet dry and cross the river a mile further upstream by 
the old, low Qutb Shahi Bridge. This would have taken them along a 
bank filled with a line of Mughal water-gardens and then past the 
bustling City ghats, ‘always a sdrring sight, with its countless groups of 
people bathing, washing clothes, or cafr>ing away water from holes 
scooped in the sand; elephants being washed or scrubbed with sand 
by their keepers, and evidently enjoying the operation'.^’ From there 
Kennedy and his palanquin -bearers would have entered the city by the 


great Banjara Gate. , 

Although the staff of the Residency regularly visited the old city, 

they rarely ventured off the main roads; in general, the Briush simply 
paid brief visits to the durbar, shopped in the main jewel bazaars or 
took visitors to see the Chat Minar and the Mecca Masjid, As a tesuli. 
Western observers who penetrated deeper into the city ® '* 
struck by the contrast between the magnificent prospect o e city 
from afar, and the squalot of its back alleys. As one 
of Hyderabad described it. your first glimpse of the city 
high ground of the Banjara HiUs just to the north of the Residen ) 
was always unforgettable. It was, after all. 
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the first city of the Dukhun . . . Before me, on the gentle rise 
of the veUey [stood a jumble of) white terraced houses gjeaming 
brighdy in the sunlight amidst from what seemed to me at a 
distance, almost a forest of trees. The Char Minar and the 
Mecca Masjid rose proudly from the masses of buildings by 
which they were surrounded; and here and there a white dome, 
with its bri^t gilt spire, mariced the tomb of some favourite 
or holy saint, while smaller mosques, I might say In hundreds, 
were known by their slender white minarets. 

. . .The city seemed to be of immense extent; but I thought 
from the number of trees, that it was comprised principally 
of gardens and enclosures, and was much surprised a forwards, 
when I entered it, to find its streets so filled with houses, and 
the whole so thickly populated . . . Ir was altogether a most 
lovely scene: the fieshness of the morning, the pureness of the 
air, and the glittering effect of the city and its buildings caused 
an impression which can never be effaced from my memory. 

When the traveller passed through the gates, and left the main 
ceremonial avenues, there was always, however, something of a feeling 
of anti’climax: 


It had been a late Monsoon and the streets were narrow 
and dirty, and the interior of the city certainly did not answer 
the expectations we had formed from its outside and distant 
appearance; still there were evident tokens of its wealth in 
the numbers of elephants, on the backs of which, in 
canopied umhanu^ sat noblemen or gendcmen, attended by 
their armed retainers. Crowds of well dressed persons 
paraded the streets and . , . we made our way as well as we 
could through the throng, and our attendants were often 
obliged to clear us a passage . . 

It is not known for certain where Baqar Ali Khan’s lay. but in 

all probability it was beside his cousin Mir Alam and the other Persian 
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emigres in Irani Guili. This lay half a mile from the CharMinar, in the 
warren of alleys behind the Burkha Bazaar, where the women of 
Hyderabad came to boy their clothes and bangles. 

Aristocratic dtorbts of the period were often very substantial 
complexes of buildings. You would enter through the great double 
gates of a whitewashed f$a^qar kbana, from the first floor of which 
musicians would beat their drums and sound ^nfares to announce the 
arrival of any important visitor. Inside were a succession of courts 
filled with slowly dripping fountains and enclosing small Mughal ehar 
ba^h gardens. These would give onto a scries of low, open baraJari 
pavilions with their ornate arcades of cusped Mughal arches, as weQ 
as a few more substantial rwo-siorey Mughal townhouses with latticed 
windows and intricately carved wooden balconies. 

The ^w4C0urT>'ard was usually a separate enclosure, the exclusive 
preserve of the women, at the rear of a deerbi complex- In the case of 
the clearly ver>' substantial dforb/o( Baqar Ali Khan, the courtyard 
contained two entirely separate mansions, one for Sharaf un-Niss^a 
and her daughters, and the other for her mother Durdanah Begum. 

A separate gatehouse would give access, and in Hyderabad at this 
period it was usually watched over by a small guard of armed women 
described by one rather superior Englishman of the ume as 
•low caste women who ate armed, accoutred and disciplined Ukc our 
sepoys. They make a ridiculous appearance.*’® 

It was into such a courtyard, and past such guards, that Dr Kennedy 
would have stepped, before clambering out of hts palanquin to sceK 
an audience with Shtraf un-Nissa. The etiquette for such visjts was 
wclhestabUshed. Watched over by a trusted servant, the visitor wou 
converse through a lattice or a roU of reed .bi^ks. Even on a medical 
visits as this purported to be - face-to-face 

.hough in exceptional emergencies the doctor was permitted to put 
his hand through the lattice to feel the pulse of the patient, 
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This occasion was no different. When Sharaf un-Nissa eventually 
appeared, attended by a maidservant, she *$at during the conversation 
inside of a Door, before which hung a bamboo blind According 
to Dr Kennedy’s account of the meeting, he ’began by telling her, chat 
I was a friend of her Father’s, and had come to her to ascertain the 
truth of certain points which seemed doubtful, but which it was 
necessary to verify - She desired me to proceed C^to say what these 
points were, and that she would speak the truth.’ 

Seated on the veranda of Sharaf un-Nissa’s pavilion, Dr Kennedy 
then relayed the confused nexus of charges and suspicions that they 
had spent the morning discussing at the Residency: how her father had 
claimed that Farzand Begum and her household were pressurising her 
to marry Khairun*Nis$a to Kirkpatrick, and that her father suspected 
that the Resident was ultimately behind these messages and threats. 
Kennedy finished telling his story and asked the shadowy figure behind 
the blind what she thought of all this. There was a moment’s silence. 
Then the figure began to speak. What she said changed everything. For 
Sharaf un-Nissa decided to come completely clean, and admitted 
unreservedly that in fact 


no such message had ever been sent to her, that no 
communication had been held on the subject with the 
Minister’s family since the Month of Suffer [two months 
earlier], about which time, or previous to which, she had 
been sent for by Farzund Begum, and had discussed upon 
the point, but that she [Sharaf] had refused either to give 
her own consent, or to permit the matter to be submitted 
to decision of her daughter, as Farzund Begum wished. 


Dr Kennedy then pointed out that Baqar Ali Khan believed there 
had been a whole series of more recent threats, ‘and that it appeared 
strange how so much uneasiness could have been occasioned, if no 
such message had been delivered’. But Sharaf un-Nissa said, quite deariy 
and explicitly, 


(London. 
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that she had henrff delivered die message to AkuJ ud*Dowl^, 
and that she had done so without any such message being 
brought to her; that she herself was the contriver of the 
message, and had fabricated it with a certain view. 1 asked 
w'hat her intention in it could be. as her ^ther seemed mtich 
afflicted at the Circumstance, and af Armed, that both his Wife 
and Daughter were equally distressed — She then proceeded 
to say, that in consequence of what had passed between 
Hashmut Jung and her Daughter, the Daughter's character had 
been ruined in the eyes of the worid. but that since what had 
passed could not be recalled, and a fault had been 

committed, that she could not think of adding to the crime 
by manyirtg her daughter to anj'one else, and therefore wished 
that she should be given lo Hushmut Jung, and that it was this 
\’iew that the message was fiwed. 

Kennedy then asked if It was true that the women had been wearing 
Takeer's dress*, and if so, why? Sharaf un-Nissa replied that ‘the message 
had occasioned a great deal of discussion A high words; that her father 
was much incensed at her avowing to him the sendmencs she had just 
expressed to me; and that he had struck her drawn his sword upon 
her, with an intendon of killing her; that he had [only] been prevented 
[from doing so) by her mother stepping in c^'midgadng his anger, as well 
as threatening to accuse him herself of murder before the Nizam . 

At this crucial moment, said Sharaf un-Nissa, her mother ha 
ordered her maidservant to bring in mourning rags, known as the 
kafen (or, as Kennedy spelled it, fuffunj). as a distraction. 
arrived the old woman immediately put them on as a symbol ot her 
d.sgust with the situation, and signalling her intention to leave her 
worldly life and turn ascetic. Terrified that her father might still tr> w 
kill her, Sharaf un-Nissa also put on the rags, ‘overcome y «« ^ 
apprehension, (in order) to paeif^' my father, but from 
She also told Dr Kennedy that she was not wearing the fakir 
now. According to Kennedy, 

Sheriffc ul Nissa then disclaimed strongly and pointedly 
her ever having made any Complaint of Oppression by 

• (mow *pcllcJ 
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Hushmue Jung (IOrkpamck|, or of any Compulsion of 
any measure whatever beir^ used by him; that there never 
had been any, nor had she ever said so. She said that for 
the space of a Year she had been against her daughter being 
sent to Hushmut Jung; but that within the last five or six 
days she had changed her opinion, and now wished that 
Hushmut Jung had her - *I wish he had her,* she repeated, 

‘in the same manner that he might have had her, before the 
Distinctions introduced by hfoosa [hfoses], Issa (Jesus) and 
Ntahomed were known in the world.’ 

i observed that since matters had gone so far were so 
public, it seemed strange that Akul ud-Dowlah [Bac^ar] should 
be ignorant of them; and, if he knew them, it seemed still 
more difficult to understand, why he should be so much 
distressed upon the subject now She replied, that it was ail the 
fault of herself de her mother, and must rest on their heads. 1 
observed that keeping him in ignorance occasioned much 
trouble, and that it would be better to inform him at once 
how matters really were — She said, she bebeved it would be 
better, but that he had been so much incensed regarding the 
honor of the family, that they were afraid to let him know 
what had actually happened, but wished much that the matter 
mi^t be broken to him by some of his En^sh friends - She 
added, that we might assure him also, that his good name 
ot^t not to sufiet, as whatever fault there was, was the fault 
of herself and her nwther, ^ that he was altogether ignorant 
and blameless. She also observed, that she ought to have more 
CO say in the disposal of her dau^cer chan Akul ud-Dowlah 
(Bi^ar), who was only the gul’s grandfather.^ 

With that Dr Kennedy thanked the figure behind the blind, made 
his salaams and stepped backwards, only to find ‘that a man, whom 1 
knew to be a Boy Servant of Akul ud^Dowlahs, had come in and was 
listening to what had been said’. Worried about the possible safety of 
the three Begums if Sharaf un-Nissa’s words were relayed straight 
back to B^ar Ali, Kennedy got straight into his palanquin and set off 
back into the crowded streets, when, 

reflecting upon the extraordinary ^ unexpected nature of 
the conversation which had just passed 1 began to think 
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that I might be disbelieved in relating ii, and that it might 
be better if 1 could remove alt ambiguity about the Person 
who had spoken to me behind the Blind - 1 therefore 
returned, and being admitted to the same place, informed 
the Lady, that as Akul ud-Dowlah [Baqar] was so much in 
the dark, that it was more than possible that he might not 
believe what he must now have upon my authority - that 
though I was perfectly satis ^ied that I had been conversing 
with Akul ud-Dowlah *s daughter there was still room for 
him to say that I had been deceived, and been addressed 
by someone who only impersonated her - that therefore 1 
wished that she would give me a Ring or any other trinket 
known to Akul ud-Dowlah to be her's. as a token that 
what I had to say came actually from herself • This 
however, she declined, and I then pressed, that she should 
permit me to leave something of mine with her, to be 
shewn to her father, in order to convince him that his own 
daughter had actually received it from me 
To this she consented, and 1 took from my watch chain 
a seal with my name in Persian characters, and gave it to 
her, to be produced to her father.^^ 


This time, as Dr Kennedy stepped back, he found char as wcU as 
the eavesdropping boy-servant of Baqar Ali, his conversation had also 
been listened to by ‘a servant of the Resident’ who had clearly tailed 
him to Baqar Ali’s dtprbi and somehow slipped in at the same lime as 
his palanquin. The two eavesdroppers had, wrote Kennedy, ‘heard all 
that had passed'. 



For Baqar Ali Khan, this was in cver>' way the worst possible outcome, 
a total collapse, a complete humiliation. He had been outwittc an 
completely outmanoeuvred by his womenfolk. They had taken matters 
into their own hands, and not only had they successfully oppose a 
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marriage alliance he had forced upon them and to which his 
granddaughter had expressed an ‘unequivocal aversion*, he had been 
fooled by them into thinking that they were planning to cum fakir, and 
so had successfully protected themselves from his wrath. By themselves 
sending threatening messages to Baqar All which purported to come 
from James, and by inventing a series of intimidating visits from the 
asttkoi the Prime Minister's the women had hoped to induce 

Baqar Ali to back down quietly and to hand Khair un-Nissa over to 
James without a struggle. That plan had gone wrong, and Baqar Ali 
had instead taken the complaint to his British friends in the Subsidiary 
Force; but though their various tricks had now been exposed, the 
women still ended by getting their way. 

Two days later, on the morning of 1 January 1801. Sharaf un-Nissa 
and her mother, Durdanah Begum, were summoned to AtisTu Jah's 
dt^rhi. There they were asked to confirm what they had told Dr 
Kennedy. They did so, and were warned that they had behaved 
di^racefiiUy, even if Baqar had drawn a sword on them and they had 
been forced to invent these stories to save their lives. But the Minister's 
real wrath was reserved for Baqar Ali. He told James's munshi^ Aziz 
Ullah, that Baqar had been given the wrong title - instead of Akil ud- 
Daula, The Wisest of the State', he should be renamed Ahmuk ud- 
Daula. The State Fool* - and chat the old man should be banished or 
imprisoned. Aziz Ullah replied that Baqat's public humiliation was 
probably more than punishment enough.^* 

That same day. at three in the afternoon, a grave and embarrassed 
Baqar Ali appeared at the Residency and asked to see James. He 
tpok^sed for falsely accusing him of issuing secret threats, and said 
it was clear that he could no longer stand in James's way. As long as 
Khair un-Nissa’$ paternal uncle. Mir AsaduUah, also gave his assent, as 
the law required, he withdrew all his objections to James marrying his 
granddaughter if he still wished to do so; but he was not prepared to 
attend the nikah (marriage ceremony) in person. Instead, Svith a view 
of not being a witness to the ceremony he would quit the city and take 
up his abode 10 or 12 coss*” from it; but that he would leave his seal 
in the house and that they might execute what they pleased in his name 

* Ode mi juw over two Biles 
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and apply His seal to it’. With that he set off north in a dhooiie or covered 
litter, towards where his cousin Mir A) am was still temporarily 
encamped. James later wrote that he believed the old man was ‘more 
to be pitied than blamed’ for the confusion, adding chat he was 
‘defective in sight and hard of hearing [so] the females might [easily] 
have succeeded in deceiving him*.’^ 

Two men had stood between Khair un-Ni$sa and James: one of 
these two, Lieutenant Colonel Dairy mple, was now dead, while the 
other, B^ar AU, had formally withdrawn his objections. But there 
was still one further obstacle to Jameses marriage. For all that he wore 
Hyderabadi clothes and had embraced Hyderabad! customs, and indeed 
for all that he was widely believed in Hyderabad to be a Muslim, he 
was nonetheless still technically a Christian, and so strictly forbidden 
by Sharia law from marrying a Muslim woman. There was only one 
wa)’ around this: he had to be circumcised, and then formally to convert 
to Islam. 

According to a later report prepared by a Residency mansbi after 
consulting with Khair un-Nissa’s family, *As a marriage was impossible 
without professing Islam he QamesJ promised to embrace that faith at 
the time of marriage . . . Hashmaijang [therefore] secretly embraced 
Islam before a Shi’a Mujtahid [cleric] and presented a certificate from 
him to Khair-un-Nisa Begum, who sent it to her mother.*^ 

As the conversion is ne\*er referred to in Kirkpatrick’s own writings, 
it is difficult to guess at his feelings about taking this major and 
irrevocable step. Was it a nominal conversion, taken only in order to 
give him access to his pregnant lover? Or did his ‘pardatiry* to Muslim 
culture extend to the religion itself? At this distance, with the nature of 
the sources that exist, it is impossible to say. What is certain, however, 
is that if it xw/a real conversion, then it seems to have been Khair un- 
Nissa who brought him to Islam, rather than the other way around- 

James having produced his certificate of conversion, it was agree 
that the marriage could go ahead, and ‘accordingly, the marriage tie 

was bound by the said Shi’a and all the ceremonies incident 

there to were performed in accordance with the customs in wguc 
with the Mohamadans’.*” As Sharaf un-Nissa makes clear in a Icttcf 
she wrote much later, the ceremony did however take place in t 
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greatest secrecy,’ and there was no public shedi^ or marriage party*^ - 
not least, presumably, because Khair on-Nissa was heavily pregnant by 
this stage. According to Sharaf: 

Colonel James Kirkpatrick sought my daughter from 
Nizam All Khan as also from Artsto|ah. Nizam Ali Khan 
and Aristojah communicated the request to my father, who 
at last, after much demur, gave his consent, that the 
ceremony of the should take place, and expressed 

his willingness that the rites should be performed according 
to the customs of our tribe. 

To this also Nizam Ali Khan assented, and honoured Col 
James Kirkpatrick at the same lime with the designauon of 
his son. His Highness also desired chat he should stand as father 
for the approaching marriage to Col James Kirkpatrick in the 
bonds of love and that Aristojah should take ihc place of my 
dau^ter^ [dead] father . . . Inconsequence of some disrupdons 
fi.e. Baqar Ali^ complaint and the scandal this had caused) the 
marriage ceremonies were not perfornwd in the usual manner, 
chox^ the marriage contract was gone throu^ according to 
Mahommedan rites. In proof of this a learned man named 
Meer Ahmed Ali Khan^ attended on iIk part of Aristojah 
and two of his conftdendal servants were also present in the 
capacity of witnesses. $ycd ood Dowlah^’ was my 
representative on this occasion when ihq* all assembled in my 
house, and performed the ceremony of the marriage contract 
only-* 

This, in Islamic laviv involved fixing the bride's dowry and the amount 
that would be given back to her in the event of a divorce. In Khair 
un-Ni$sa's case it was clearly a large sum, as James refers in his will to 
his wife's private fortune and says that he need not provide for her as 
she was 'amply provided for by jaghiers |esiates] and other 

E»«ft H«oty who w<t by ibis b<comine Juiwi*! closest friend in the 
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possessions both heredicar)' and acquired, independent of her personal 
property’ and jewels, which cannot amount to less chan half a lakh of 
rupees’, a very large sum indeed, perhaps jOOO.OOO in today’s currency^^ 
Khair un^Nissa's were presumably the gift of Ahstu Jah. Implying 
that he stood in for her dead father in more ways than one. The 
marriage, in other words, made James not only a very happy man, bur 
a very rich one too.* 

If Sharaf un-Ni$sa*s account of the marriage is read in this way. it 
might be taken to indicate the degree to which - in the eyes of the 
Nizam and Aristu Jah at least - this was a political marriage, and a 
variation on the traditional courtly way of concluding alliances: first 
you signed a treaty, then organised a marriage between the two parties 
to seal the alliance- Khair un-Nissa was not of course an Asafiya 
princess, but for the purpose of this wedding she had become the 
Minister’s adopted dau^ter, while James was now the Nizam’s adopted 
son- In this way Ahsru Jah believed he had finally succeeded In binding 
the British Resident through marriage into obedience and gratitude to 
the Nizam. No wondet the Nizam and Aristu Jah had been so angry 
at Baqar Ali’s attempts to wreck so useful an alliance. It gave the two 
men a considerable degree of leverage on the Resident sent to keep an 


eye on them. 

Whatever sensations of relief and elation James might have IcU at 
the happy conclusion of eighteen months of often desperate 
hopelessness, he left no surviving record of his emotions at the moment 
of the marriage. For despite the fact that everyone m Hyderabad who 
needed to bvc their assent to the marriage had now done so, J^«s 
continued to pretend to his brother William - and to everyone else m 
Calcutta • that the affair was over." On 16 January 1801 he w^te 
William a letter that veered further from the truth than any he had ever 
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written, telling Kim that he had forbidden alJ messages from Khait*s 
family, despite their continual entreaties chat he should marry her.^^ 
James now clearly believed chat with his conversion to Islam he had 
moved far beyond a position that he could ever explain to William; 
and so rather chan cellii^ the truth he began creating a whole Pandora’s 
box of lies and half'iruchs which once opened and exposed would 
come back to haunt him at intervals over the next few years. James 
also thought— presumably for safety’s sake - chat for the time being it 
was better for Khair un^Nissa to continue in her house in the old city, 
at least until memory of the scandal had passed. So it was chat less 
than two months later Khair un-Nissa gave birth to their first child, a 
little boy, in the family in the shadow of the Char Minar, the 
principal symbol of old Hyderabad. 

James was in the house for the birth, and the note he wrote that 
night on a tiny scrap of paper still survives in the private archive of 
their descendants. It reads as follows: 

On Wednesday the 
4th of March, 1601 
answering to ye 10th 
Shuwatil AH 
1215, at about 
four o clock in the 
morning a Son was 
bom to me in the 
City of Hyderabad. 

His mother from a 
Dream she had, wishes 
Him to be named Meer 
Goolam Ali,* to which 
1 mean to add that of Sahcb 
Aallum [Lord of the World). 


Lt. She bed bftd a dmin ia «Hkh Maab AU hftd appeand eo bet. 
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In the summbk of 1 800 — it around tht dm« Khair un-Nissa became 
pregnant - James’s friend and closest political ally« General WilLJam 
Palmer, the bberal and sympathetic British Resident at the Maraiha 
court in Pune, found that he had become a victim of Lord Wellesley's 
new, harsher political order. 

In late June, Palmer had received a lener from the Governor General 
giving him notice that in due course he would be removed from his 
important and 'arduous public station* on the ostensible grounds of 
his 'precarious state of health and advanced time of life*. The true 
reason for his removal, as Palmer Immediately realised, was that he 
represented exactly the sort of tolerant, Indophile white Mughal (hat 
Wellesley most abhorred, and which he was determined ro weed out 
of the Company’s service.’ 

General Palmer was married to Fyze Baksh, a beautiful Mughal 
Begum from Delhi. He was a gentle, thoughtful and highly bcelligent 
man, who was openly sympathetic to Indian fears and aspirations: 
Abdul Lateef Shushtari, who stayed with the Palmers at the Pune 
Residency, called him 'almost angel- like in his good nature*.^ General 
Palmer was, moreover, a man of firm principles, and had stated 
publicly to Calcutta that he refijsed to enga^ in ‘practices against the 
Peishwa [the Maraiha leader] in any degree incompatible with [the] 
good kith - . . [or] candour and rectitude so essential to confidence 
and harmony in the public intercourse of nations' - in other words 
he resolutely refused to obey Calcutta’s orders to buUy, bribe and 
browbeat the Maratha durbar into a treaty which could reduce them 
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(o a State of subservience and which they had not the slightest wish to 
sign.^ This was not the sort of man who could expect to flourish in 
\VelJesle)''s India. 

Palmer’s replacement* it was announced* was to be William 
Kirkpatrick* whom Wellesley knew would bring a much tougher and 
more inflexible approach to British relations with Pune. Nana 
Phadnavis* the great Nfaratha Minister and Aristu Jah’s former rival* 
had died just three months earlier* and without him to hold it together, 
the Nfaratha Confederacy began to unravel at speed* as rival chieftains 
and warlords jockeyed for power. Wellesley knew that unlike Palmer, 
William Kirkpatrick would be t^uitc prepared to take full advantage 
of what the Governor General described as ‘the criacal state of affairs 
in the Mahratta Empire [which) becomes hourly more interesting*, 
adding* ominously for the Marathas: ‘opportunities [for British 
intervention] appear likely to open up . . .*^ 

The idea that William Kirkpatrick’s health was in any way better 
than Palmer’s was laughable: while Palmer was a fit, active man of 
sixty, Kirkpatrick, fourteen years his junior, was almost an invalid: 
his ‘cure’ at the Cape had been of short duration* and he spent much 
of his time in Calcutta prostrate with both severe rheumatism 
and a serious bladder complaint* the pain from which he attempted to 
alleviate with larger and larger doses of opium. Nevertheless, pubbely 
at least, Palmer accepted his enforced ‘retirement* with good grace, 
replying to Wellesley: ‘I am perfectly sensible, My Lord, that the cares 
and fatigues of an arduous pubUc station may require 
of mind and strength of constitution that it cannot be expected 1 stOl 


^ Privately, however, Palmer was outraged at his ‘removal from office 
without the slightest public pretext’ after a lifetime of hlg y 
distinguished service to the Company* He would not normally be 
expected to retire from the Residency for many years, unless he aewiuy 
wished to do so: twenty years later, for example, the ' 

Sir David Ochcerlony. was still busily at work at the ome of lus e 
aged sixty-seven. Writing to his old friend and patron barren 

now terired into the depths of the Gloucestershire counttyside.P^ 

maintained that he had ‘preserved the best understandmg with 
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(Martchaj durbar during my Residency* and have experienced more 
actenuon dc cordiality from the Peishwa dr his principal servants than 
any of my predecessors . . . Perhaps my disposition is not thought 
suitable to the management of our concerns, and if alliances are [now] 
CO be obtained by menace dr intimidation instead of argument dr 
persuasion dr conciliation* then it is certain that a fitter person chan 1 
may easily be found.'^ 

Palmer was one of the last survivors of an earlier generation of 
East India Company scholar-officials. His career had flourished under 
Hastings, who had shared his love of, and interest in, all things Indian. 
For four years between 1776 and 17SS Palmer had been Hastings' 
Military Secretary in Calcutta, before being sent up-country as his 
persona] agent (or representative) at the sybaritic court of Lucknow. 

While performing his diplomatic dudes, Palmer had spent his leisure 
hours busily searching around for interesdng Sanskrit and Mughal 
manuscripts, often for Hasdngs, to whom he wrote a long scries of 
enthusiasdc, scholarly letters about his quest.' Palmer also formed his 
own extensive coUecdon of ancient Indian coins, and cook a scholarly 
interest in the traditions of the eighteenth-century military adventurera^ 

With these interests and enthusiasms* the General soon grew to love 
the highly cultured city of Lucknow In the late eighteenth century* 
with Mughal Delhi sinking into headlong decline, Lucknow was at the 
height of its golden age and had usurped the great Mughal capital to 


I Applied ro (he ShAh |Abm It. (he Mind MvfhiJ E»peror) in your awne fat penni»»ian 

ro tnoKdbe his eopy of the AfeSS*ew»s.* he wrote u on* poutt *| w«i autircd (her ii 

wo«W heire been most eheerfeUy ireatcd »f (he booh hid beea » h» posiessioa. but 

h'u lihrwy hid beea 10 ( 1 % phindcred & destroyed by that vtlleio Ghullim Khiuder 

Khsa |vho hid eUo blioded (be proscrete £aperor with his own thumbs). He [Shih 

Alim) edded. eei without some depce of iodigiuTioo. thet pest of the boohi hid 

been purchssed el Luckoow Ihet is by ibe Viuer (j.e. tbe Niwtb); 9t upon eoquisy 

fmd this to be tbe ewe. fbs his Eieelleecy ((be N.web) produced some of them to 

(he Eiicbib Geadetm. bowdag that they ««se the ‘KmeV. Amoagsi (bem weee two 

volumes beiuiirutly piiatcd « iUomiaeted foi wbkb be gave 10.000 fcs,* This is 

probebly i refercoee co the most beeutifuJ of ill Mugbil meauscripts the gteit 

Pedideae#**. whUh (he Newab sooo ifterwacds seoi oe to Loodoa is a eife for 

^ HI. »L Aad 2».l72, VW. MJ. 1790. 21 

r ^ i. of *. prtodpl 

Caeue Ubmy. 
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become indi$putably the largest, most prosperous and most civilised 
pre-colonial city in northern India. The dry's courdy Urdu diction and 
elaborate codes of etiquette were renowned as the most subtle and 
refined in Hindustan;' its dancers admired as the most accomplished; 
its cuisine famous as the most flamboyantly baroque. According to 
one historian, this hedonistic ciry resembled an Indian version of '[pre- 
Revolutionary) Teheran, Monie Carlo and Las Vegas, with |ust a touch 
of Glyndeboume for good measure'.^ It was here, in this Bacchanalian 
atmosphere that Palmer met his lifelong love, and the woman who in 
due course would become Khair un-Nissa’s closest friend. Begum Fyze 
Baksh. 

Palmer was, in fact, already married at the time he met Fyze. As a 
young man he had been sent as a soldier in the 70th Foot to (he Wen 
Indies. There, in 1 761 , on the island of St Kitts, he had married Sarah 
HazelJ, a Creole beauty, by whom he had three boys and two girls. 
But when Palmer was posted to India six years later, Sarah opted to 
stay in St Kitts with her daughters while her husband and three boys 
caught ship to India. The boys continued to write to their mother,^* 
and after she left the Caribbean and moved to Greenwich, the 
permanently impecunious Palmer tried to persuade his friends in Britain 
to send her money;t but there seems to have been no question of 

• HmdvfttM •! Ihj» p«nod w*i » icfin thtt thi» pu* ^ 

fionhen India «hK>i lay aitH^td ih« Catifn aod ch« Jumna and rurmed ihc hinieriand lo 
Delhi arKi Agia - romhiy (he ve»«m half of modem Una* l>**de»h p>u» 
t William ra(Jie* unwisely looked io htt Sconab fneod David Andetson fdt money for 
Sarah^s maintenance, wtituig m March 1792 tbii 'ihe heavy loaae* and disapporntmeftw 
whKh I have sustained, compel me to My a smaU taa you* ftwndahip and |eoet(«n^ 
Having been foe some ome past unerfy unable to make any hemittanee » my Mo»be* an 
Wife if M wiH ooi be ar all tneonremenr to youe affaso, you wtf moet etsentiaUy 
obbge me by an adv*i«e of Too Hundevd pounds towards thetf support » be foid x**** 
hands of my fcKnd Mr Cooke of Grecnwieh Hospital. 1 make no apoJo© for 
being convinced that you will ra«he* (hank me for the eoofktoKe which I pia« m y»» 
so delicate an occasKm.' Andenon. a careful Seorsman and notably ogbi *ieb Ws 
smngs. was most pvt out by the request, poimedly leUmg h« fo««*l ^ 

EAnburgh dui he had to lea«i to mM|!t his financiaJ aflaks boner, and d* be hiin» 
reeeody had lo pve up bis mucb-loved beagle pack foe reasona of 
houTvet send the money, hm woong to ho beote T am almost an^ at my 

foe bs thmi^dessness . . - but m he has inoted m me foe tho 

his Wife and Mother. I canon* (whatever uwcmveaieAee n may be artenow ^ 

suffer his capecODons «o be <J*s^*pouued ... at (he tame dme I mult re^mai T®* 
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Saxah ever intending to join him in Lucknow, nor of William planning 
to fcnim to England to sec cither her or the two girls who had remained 
with her.** The marriage, one can only assume, had collapsed - or at 
least jaded into mutual distaste - in the West Indies, and the two had 
agreed to separate, though there was no divorce and Palmer continued 
to refer to Sarah as his Vife*. Either way, by 1779 Palmer had met and 
married Fyac, according to Muslim law;'^ and the following year the 
couple had their first child, named William Palmer after his father. In 
due course the boy% destiny was to be closely - and tragically - 
interwoven with that of James Kirkpatrick, Khair un-Nissa and her 
mother. 

< Palmer’s young bride had been born in Mughal Delhi. She was the 

) daughter of ’a Persian captain of cavalry* formerly in the service of 

) the Emperor Shah Alam U, who had emigrated to Lucknow where 

he rose to prominence in the Nawab*s service, and where he later 
' married Fyte’s Luckna vi mother J ^ Pyze also had a sister, Nur Begum, ^ ^ 

who having been married as a child to the Nawab of Pundri, to the 
west of Delhi, found herself widowed at the age of fifteen, before 
the marriage could be consummated, and who thereafter seems to 
have spent much of her time with Fyae in her house in Lucknow. 
Over the next few years, with Ntir on hand ro play the role of maiden 
aunt, Fyae produced child after child on an almost annual basis, until 
the couple had produced a brood of six - four boys and two girls - 
in just eight years. 

Both Fyae and her children figure prominently in Palmer’s letters, 
^our little friend Fyze sends Bunder*gee and bote bote Salaam [many 
good wishes and may peace be with you],* he wrote to David Anderson 
in 1781. *She brought me a little boy soon after you left Lucknow and 
another here last year, but bom dead. I expect another in about four 
months.*’^ In May 1 783, William was outside Luclmou; unable to return 

*eU Ptlno he muu MK apow t Dutr eo me Botiih Ubm?. Ajutenon 
Add Ms 45.427. pJOS, Mwdi 1791 Asdeaen h^ a pone fee ill te debs. Palios 

awed a pwcelr ulur oC Qim a re« - ««kb wMdd oshe him ateotr a milUoAaue 
, B ttdarb Miuiij (feeogh aia «» aUg f iyp wed to <«p «0 tt Ife ttesdeney expenses) 

As Ai«kBoo ftjpaed. Pitoert penntteftt hds of Bsfc had wi* 

<*vxn{afKe then with aof tack of icsoucces. 
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home due to an epidemic that had attacked his children. It is my 
intention to proceed to the residency as soon as 1 can move my little 
family/ he reported. The boy is just recovered from Small Pox and a 
Girl which Fyze brought me six months ago is still ill of it/^^ A year 
later ‘poor Fyze’ was pregnant yet again, and ‘has been for this month 
past so unwieldy that she [cannot make it to their first-floor bedroom 
and] has been obliged to sleep below stairs’. 

A picture of the family painted between April and July 1785 by the 
artist Johan Zoffany* survives today in the India Office library in 
London/^ It is one of the most charming images of a family group 
CO survive from the entire Indo-British encounter. Fyze is placed at 
the centre of the picture, barefoot and dressed in Lucknavi court 
costume: a magnificent saffron ^//^nt^and dupatta over a brief 
bodice.^ She is seated on the ground, surrounded by her children and 
their aJdhs^r^^ wetnurses, a calm, serene and beautiful young woman 
in her lace teens, modest and maternal, but hung with the finest 
Mughal jewellery: sparkling diamond earrings, several strings of pearl 
necklace and silver anklets. In her lap she lovingly cradles 
a sleeping newborn infant. This is her third son, later baptised Hastings 
Palmer, but now still wrapped in swaddling clothes, his head covered 
with an embroidered Muslim Hastings* two elder siblings, 
William and Mary, then aged five and three respectively, look on 
engagingly from the sides of the canvas in their long, flowing Lucknavi 
jamas. 

To Fyze’s left, seated in a European chair and wearing the formal 
red coat of his British military uniform, is her husband, a dark, thin, 
still“handsome man in his early forties. He looks down at Fyze with a 
long gaze that is at once adoring and protective. To his left, kneeling at 
his feet but with her expression directed at her elder sister, sits Fyzes 
sister Nuc. then a beautiful girl of around sixteen, wearing a thin white 

• The Zoffiftf (1 734- IS 10) lived in Uckoow fpf wo lod • 

myinx mveh of che iim< viih Chvd« Marnn. Oft hn bwk w Ensbftd ( « 

hed jellied m »he ITSOj) he ihip«’recl>ed off «he Aftdemen * 

been d»»wo emoft^ swmnf »ofwo«. * >‘ounx *»iUn wtj duly c*ceo« Zo 
ih«5 be «*id vith 5o<ne confideftee lo h*ee been the firti »nd U»r Royil Ac nu 
lo become * cannibal. 
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veil. Afiothcc sister looks on from the right of the painting.^* 

Somcdme towards the Cfwl of the 1780s Nur married William's 
friend, the great Savoy-bom Maratha General, Benoit de Boigne, and 
went to live with him in his house in Aligarh, near Agra. The letters 
between the two brothers-io-law, preserved in the de Boigne family 
archives in Chambery. contain many fond references to the two sisters: 
Tyae sends her affectionate salaams to her (sister], to which 1 
add mine/ Palmer writes at one point. ‘Give my love to the Begum dt 
kiss the young Baron for me/ he writes again in February 1792; then 
more unexpectedly two months later, ‘Make my affectionate salaams 
to my sister the Begum.’ How will she bear a rival princess?'^ 

This is a reference to one of de Boigne 's two other concubines, 
Mihr un^Nissa and Zeenut,* who were both ^ven to de Boigne as 
spoils of war, although of at least one of them he swore *}t m lUi 
jamais When de Boigne returned to Europe in November 1796, 
brining Nur with him, he left the allowance due to his two other 
women in the hands of Fyze, and the Chambery archive contains a 
fasdnadng Persian or petition, in Fyze's hand, begpng her brother- 
in-law de Boigne to increase their pensions* a fascinating instance of 
female solidarity within the after ail, Mihr un*Nissa and Zeenui 

might in other circumstances have been taken to be rivals of Fyze's 
sister, and therefore hardly elipble for her support. The ar^ is headed, 
very grandly: 

* The fomubcion *av meet the Begun* b of <our«< adifaUoAcI cridenee thee Pelmer 
did go through lone eott of mictiige eereoMOf viih Fyic. It » hetdly likely he 
would citim Nut Begum ei hit eift(er*iA*Uw if metclf eo untecogoiied 

eoncubine. 

t 'Zeenut* tnd *Mihf uo*Ni*»t* would proheblf be ifineliiented codiy ti *Zeenat* end 
*Mcht un*Nme‘. but 1 have reiaioed (be ipeUiog uied in tbe loureei. 

% Mihr ua>Ni>M U referted to U) letten of de Boigae •« the adopted daughret of the 
poweefj Mughal Gcoml Najaf Khan and ha wife Mod Begum. Moti give Mihr to de 
Bo(^ w e pteacor afttt be iifeguarded bet wheo be stonned • fetmu that Mod ww 
defendiog. Tbe pteaent vat ooi. howeree. quite at gtnetout it U flnt ippeated. De 
Boi^e later wtoic (bat *wheo 1 got ibu gu1 (it vat uoderttood ibat) the would live 
with me in rethet to inferior eonditioa, at being only an adopted girl of thjs MoU 
Begurt. But the vm fat froot bciog handtoiDe and of a naoM riobin dapoiition and 
temper, at well at bad edoeetioo. to mveh to char I eould aot gain upon her to live 
with het mother at Delhi, wbo alto did wx appeal desiroua to have her oo aeeounc o( 
her bid temper*. After his depemire, de Bo^ left uutnMboot cbet Mihr un-Nittt 
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An^t fnm Lady Fy^ un-Nissa Khanttm 
to ibt Sabtb Ka/an [Gnat Lard] M. htnoit df Bciffie. 

My Lord Hail! 

From the day I parted from ^'ou, God and the people axe 
my witness, that I am condnually thinking of you, and I 
hope you will not forget me. The money which you 
entrusted me to present to Moutie (Mihrun-Nissa's mother], 
she has refused it; saying, never mind, it is loo little to be 
of consequence. We must think about this. My Lord, she is 
an influential person; if the sum had been worthy of her 
position, she would have accepted ir, [but she didn't, so] 
the purse and that sum are returned herewith. Pray do not 
be offended in the least by my returning the money. You 
are a great man, and she is likewise very respectable. Perhaps 
we should consult together on what to offer her. The purse 
is sent merely to remind you. Forget me not.^ 


The Lucknow that Fyrc and Palmer inhabited was every bit as hybrid 
as their own marriage; indeed Lucknow in many ways pioneered the 
sort of white Mughal Residency culture which James Kirkpatrick later 
cultivated at Hyderabad. If the Nawab sometimes amazed foreign 
visitors by appearing dressed as a British admiral, or even as a 
clergyman of the Church of En^and, then the Europc^s of Lucknow 
often returned the compliment.^* Miniature after miniature from late* 
eighteenth-century Lucknow shows Europeans of the period dressed 
in long white Avadhi gowns, lying back on carpets, hubble-bubbles in 
their mouths, as they watch their nautch girls dance before them. Some 
Europeans even married into the Nawabi royal family: William 
Unnaeus Gardner’s Anglo-Indian son James, for example, marned 

ch e Na wab’s si s tcr-in-la w, M u Ika Begu m. ^ 

Nor was this sexual curiosity one-way. at least two British memsahj s 
(or possibly Anglo-Indians) were recruited to join the Avadhi harem, 
and a mosque survives which was built by the Nawab for o 
them, a Miss Walters.^ Another Engbshwoman who was marned to a 


w*s 'ft<e io maf»y ot Im >in*k jnsi sbe pk«8M\ Set DesmoftS ^ ^ 

(L««dpn. IW). p.146. and the 6e Bpigne afchivts. ChimWry. P« ' 
‘Mwlka’ would ptobably he tnruhttntrd loday *« •Malikt\ bac I h*« 
spelling used in the spufces. 
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prominent Locknavi Muslim nobleman at thi$ time wrote a r cmarkablc 
book endiled. somewhat cumbersomdy, Ohserpations on the Mussulmauns 
oj India DtseriptiveoJ their Mannm, Customs, Hahits and R/hgious Opinions 
Made Dnntti Tmeht Years Risidenet in their Immediate Soeiety, which she 
published under the name Mrs Mccr Hassan Ali.^ After returning to 
England, Mrs Meet Hassan Ali ended her life, bizarrely enough, 
^attached in some capacity to the household of (Geoi^e 111*$ sister) 
Princess Augusu’.^ 

Equally integrated into the life of Lucknow was one of Palmer*$ 
best friends, the Swiss-French engineer, businessman, spy and scholar, 
Cobnel Antoine PoUcr. On his jagr near Agra or in his haveh in Lucknow, 
PoLier lived entirely like a Mughal nobleman, as his voluminous Persian 
correspondence, now in the Biblioiheque National in Paris, shows. 
One day he might instruct his agents to find him betel-leaf holders, 

* TnteU«cnuJlr (oo, ibcrr kc0U to Kiw« b«ei» % rein«rk*Wc of tAicrcourK Wiwrcn 

the inore enU^tened Eutopcuit tod th« Khdin aiHl poett of Locknow The arcitot 
cotlctiwo of Orwnnl iMAMcnpn in Bnrwi > no« the core of the India C)fliee <nUe«6oA 
- was formed hf EicharJ Johaaon wlul« he the I>epoiT *0 the Bfiriih fteiHlent in 
Lucknow Chmg hii yon ** Andh he mMd wMb (he poeH. Khobn lOd ulicnphen of 
UKkno«^ d»cw»un]| Seaehm end Penten btentuee. lad forming lang iMtirig fn«nd(hi]is 
wKh OHay of them. One of (hew whobn. Abu Tikb Toficid, wet an old fnend both nf the 
Pibncn «nd of Khtir un*Ni»M‘i couain, Abdul Lsircf $hu$Ki*h: indeed he «is (nobibly 
(he iwi ShuahoA mod edndeed in ladm ta the Shtsbiui defcabed Telvul 

as a 'piooa Shitte, who abo kiten apart from PeniaA and Aabtc. Engluh aad the Roman 
toeguc vluch the;r call Lcqa, which b (he foamed toague of the Europeans m wtveh (hey 
wne thde whoUcly boekj, and uhieh has die same post boa among thou aa Anbk among 
non'Arah Miabma Tafaaul evea knew Ctedi and had wsbwd irrcn] books by European 
seholws into Arabic, apen ftoan his owa wnuags on algebra and jurisprudence. India 
shoidd be proud to have bcoi^ fbcdi Mcb a adwkir . . . however much his posibcm gave 
hun (be attributes of wealth aad staiua, hr oevet changed his coimroiM and egaliiacian 
behaviour towwds the poor and (he weak’; Scyye d Abd al-Ladf Shurhi&ti, Kiisi T«^ •/• 
'Aiam (wrineo Hyderabad. 1902; bThognphed Bombay, IS4?>. p4S0. Johnson and Palmer 
abo greatly aMred TafanL and used to wcfoocne ham to dwia howsea, where (hey would 
dboias fMdicmaoea. asoonomy; English and Cfeek Pabner even took ’Wacul with him io 
help oegodate a treaty with (he Rajah of Cobad. aad perauded him to help wiih the 
dnfdflg of knen to the Maiaiha chkfi; Toby Fa& and Mildred Aidier. fe^ Mmmirtt in 
/*r tndw 0^ £ifo «9 (Loedoo. I«l>, |ip.l4-20. For TaM sec CuUnhan Khan. fada. 
MmMm Powftmt ^ ik Vm Dmng afo £«kMM* Oam^ (KameM. IWfl). Vtimg to VHimn 
Hawings, who wu abo food of the «U scholar. Palmer called hm the embodiment of 'aU 
(hat was wise, leanscd and good among the Mnaaulm&fu*; Hastuigs Papen. BL Add Mss 
19.171, VoL XLVn. 18Ql-«2, 10 jdy IBOI. pp41-). WSaa Pabner ie Hastv^i, 
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hookahs and luxurious palanquins; the next he would send for the 
great Lucknavi painter Niir Chand and order an album- hd of miniacures 
of his wives and dancing girls; a third he might send our for his ^vouhce 
green mango pickle or a particular rype of scented tobacco. He had 
two Indian wives (one senior, one junior, who were deeply jealous of 
each ocher and fought incessantly), a large number of half- Indian 
children (one of whom, Geo^c, later went to live with Palmer's sister- 
in-law Nur Begum in Sussex^, and a vast collection of rare Mughal 
manuscripts (which mostly ended up in Paris).^ 

In his letters to Hastings from this tolerant and hedonistic oasis, 
Palmer's letters mixed happy expressions of pleasure in the life he 
Lved in Lucknow with darker passages recording his growing horror 
at the ever-increasing arrc^nce and indeed naked racism of the 
Company's government in Cakurta the bte 1790$ onwards. When 
Wellesley arrived in 1798 things rapidly went from bad to worse, and 
Palmer's correspondence shows that he intensely disliked the new 
Governor General from the Stan; he wrote perceptively to Hastings 
of Wellesley's ‘inordinate love of pomp, and a Vanity which almost 
surpasses conception'. He added, equally perceptively, ‘It is sincerely 
to be lamented that such weakness should accompany and defeat the 
effects of talents of the first order.' A couple of years later, Palmer 
had become firmly convinced that Wellesley's policies were bringing 
disaster to India, and permanently estranging Indians from the British. 
‘I do not take His Lordship’s patriotism to be of the first order, be 
wrote to Hastings after a crip to Calcutu. 


The desire of fame is his ruling passion ic it is insatiable, 
too often indeed ridiculous. His state maxims are those 
audacious one's of Mr. Pitt's that the end justifies the means 
convenience sanctifies the ends . . - Little or no attention 
is (now) paid to those Jof your friends) who are yakiif 
(ambassadors] of the Native Courts by Lord Wellesley. 
They arc not permitted to pay their respects to him ofiener 


Aft«r yeif> of afonising js to vhetbet he should »t*f Polwf 

dreJed to »etu.ft to Ffiiice aod bay • ehiMo - wi»h et^ute bid . 

He lettled new An^iKw and w« 6viy lytiebed and itabbed oo 9 Hebnujy 
tef/of that lecompanied the French Kevoluiiofl, 
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than two or three dme& a year which I think is as impolitic 
as it is ingracious. . . 

I observe with great concern the system of oppressing 
them adopted by the present government and imitated in 
the manners of almost every European. Utey are excluded 
from ail posts of great respectability or emolument, and 
are treated in society with morticing hauteur and reserve. 

In fact they now have hardly any social intercourse with us. 

The functions of magistrate and judge are performed by 
Europeans who know neither the laws nor the language 
of the country, and with an enormous expense to the 
Company. The Head Molav)* in each court, on whose 
information and explanation the judges must decide, has a 
salary of Rs. SO a month. And this 1 believe one of the 
most trustworthy and lucrative employments which a 
Native is allowed to hold in the Company's service. What 
must be the sensations of this people at our thus starving 
them in their native land^^^ 

A couple of months on, Palmer was gloomier still: *Our weakness, 
arrogance dt injustice cannot fail to draw upon us the vengeance of a 
united India,' he wrote prophetically. 'Already there have been 
insuirecdons. . Against this background of growing British conceit, 
and with Palmer feeling increasingly isobted as he saw successive new 
generations of British officials behaving with ever greater bautrurxo 
his Indian friends, be t^iuckly realised that James Kiritpitxick represented 
a kindred spirit. As soon as he arrived in Pune In 1 798, Palmer jumped 
to befriend his counterpart over the border in Hyderabad. 

In a series of increasingly warm letters, the General did his best to 
establish a close friendship with James, though they had yet to meet 
face to face. Among their many shared enthusiasms, it turned out in 
the course of their correspondence, was a passionate love of mangoes: 
The mango season has been late but tolerably abundant & of no bad 
flavour,' wrote James in one of the first letters, whereupon Palmer 
offered to send him a selection of mango grafts for his orchards; the 
two were soon comparing notes on their favourite varieties, agreeing 
- sensibly enough - that AJphonsos were hard to beat. When Mir 
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Alam complained to Calcutta about James, Palmer was quick to offer 
support, and when the Mir finally fell from grace after Aristu Jah 
managed to get him sacked and arrested, Palmer wrote a 
characterisDcaily discerning lener about him to James: 


I confess I feel no compassion for Mir Alam. His malice 
and ingratitude to you deserve much severer retribution 
than has yet fallen upon him, and his mind is so sordid as 
to render him unworthy of confidence or esteem. All his 
zeal in our cause was excited by his persuasion of its 
carrying him, by the nearest road, to reputation & fortune, 
and if these obfects could have been obtained by opposing 
our interests, or even by exterminating us, I have no doubt 
he would have laboured to that effect. His firmness and 
abilities certainly make him a valuable acquisition to any 
cause he thinks it in his interest to support; but unbounded 
sacrifices to his avarice must be made to retain him ... He 
well knows that Arisni Jah has never fo^ven his conduct 
towards him while he was prisoner here, and to expose 
himself to the consequences of it, and of your rcsenement, 
by acting upon the silly stories which were framed of you 
in the hope of injuring you, shows that his rancour had 
quite subdued his reason.^ 


Other letters expressed both mett’s growing disillusion with Wellesley, 
and in this Palmet led the way, encouraging his younger colleague to 
express openly what he teally thought about the vain and aggressive 
Governor General. Letter by letter. Palmer openly voiced the ^sies 
that James had up to now only expressed tenatjvely to ‘^er bro^im 
of WeUesley’s personal arn^ance. his imperious way of behaving Mtn 
to his own colleagues and to Indian rulers and ambassadors, his ruinous 
overspending, and his habit of making appointment 
without even summoning the Council throu^ whose m.|Oiity vote aU 

his predecessors had filtered their decisions.^ 

•fhroughout June 1801, James was already b«om’ng mor 

and more disgusted with WellesU/s bullying 

vvhen an order came from Calcutta commanding h^^m to 

the solemn Subsidiary Treaty WeUesle>' and the Nizam ha gn 
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only the previous year. In that treaty, the chunk of Tlpu’s territory won 
by the Nizam after the fall of Seringapaum had been surrendered to 
the Company in return for the British agreeing to send a large number 
of extra troops to increase the size of the Subsidiary Force in 
Hyderabad. The extra troops had yet to arrive, indeed they had not 
yet left Madras, but when VC^Uesley discovered that the revenue of the 
area handed over to the Company had fallen far short of what he 
expected, he wrote to James demanding that he get the Nizam to 
make up the shortfall, despite the fact this was specifically forbidden 
in the small print of the treary.^* Wellesley had no leg to stand on: he 
was manifestly bullying an important and friendly ally into handing 
over Urge sums of cash without any legal pretext, and in direct 
contravention of a treaty he had signed only eight months earlier. The 
fact that no new troops, and only a limited quantity of artillery, had 
yet arrived in Hyderabad made the blatant in|u$cice of Wellesley's 
position all the more glaring. 

Palmer was quite clear what this would mean for British relations 
with Hyderabad; due ro these 'hard exactions ... I fear our harmony 
with the coun of Hyderabad will be completely interrupted*.^ James 
was even more ba^ed by Wellesley's 'cruel' instructions, and wrote 
privately to his elder brother in a state of deep depression: *My dear 
WlU, the more 1 reflect on these secret commands, the more deeply 
they fill me with regret, astonishment and alarm . . . [they are a] 
glaring attempt at infringement on a recent advantageous treaty with 
an old and highly useful ally and (if they should] get abroad nothing 
on earth could save his Lordship from impeachment (back in 
Britain].’'*^ 

It was a turning point for James. Prom this moment, he wrote to 
William, it was 'no longer in my power to cherish that high awareness 
of his [Wellesley's) political wisdom and integrity that I hitherto 
did'.^ James had his opinion of Wellesley's rapaciousness confirmed 
in November 1801, when the Governor General sent his youngest 
brother Henry to Lucknow to extract massive territorial concessions 
from the hapless Nawab. Having bullied and threatened Nawab Saadat 
Ali Khan into signing over more than half of his dominions to 
the Company, including most of the rich and fertile Doab region, 
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worth a total annual revenue of more than thirteen million rupees> 
Henrv Wellesley was then ^ven charge of the newly seized icrri- 
tories.” 

James could not believe what was happening, all of it without any 
legal jusbhcadon, and wrote to Palmer that he was again half-considering 
resignation rather than continue to serve such a master; 

I am, my dear Sir, so heartily sick (between ourselves) of 
witnessing such disgraceful doings that I do not think it at 
all impossible but I may keep you company from hence 
[when Palmer's successor arrived in Pune), as far as our 
TWO routes be together, yours to Calcutta, mine to Madras 
[where James could catch ship to England]. [It is scarcely 
possible to credit] the extraordinary threats said to have 
been held out to the Nabob (Nawab) by Mr [Henry] 
Wellesley, who I understand is to enjoy the fruits of his 
labours in some great office of eontrouJ over the countries 
thus wrested from their rightful owner.^ 

In the meantime James had to decide how to react to Lord Wellesley^ 
instructions to renegotiate his Subsidiary Treaty. He wrote in despair 
to Palmer, saying that ‘the Dispatch of the Gov General almost wts 
me frantic. How, after alt the assurances that I gave Solomon [Arisw 
Jah] in the course of the late Negoiiarions, can I show my face to him 
with such demands as I am now ordered to bring forward, and how 
will he, poor man. be able to shew his face to his master?’*' In the end, 
screwing up his courage, James wrote back to Wellesley and told him 
that he thought the orders he had received were frankly unreasonably 
and clearly contrary to the stipulations of the treaty he. Wellesley, bad 
signed less than a year earUer. It was a major mistake, at least as far as 
James’s future career was concerned: Wellesley was never one to ca e 
criticism lightly, and his attitude towards James, and the language in 
which his letters were phrased, grew prt^essively more bosu e an 

adversarial from this point onwards. , 

lames’s letters to Palmer strayed, however, far beyond their $ 
poUdcal beliefs, hopes and fears; the pair also discussed 
and more intimate subject of Palmer’s Anglo-Indian chi re . 
had all been educated in England and were now returning to 
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make lives for themselves in India. In 1799, James had found a job 
for William, Fyze's eldest son, in the Nizam’s irregular cavalry, and he 
now offered to look after their daughter Mary on her return from 
England as she made her way from Madras to Pune (an offer that in 
the end was not taken up, as Mary chose instead to join her half- 
brother John Palmer, a successful Calcutta banker known as ^e Prince 
of Merchants’, and so did not in the end pass through James’s 
Residency*). TTie offer was greatly appreciated bj* Fyzc and the General: 
at a time of growing prejudice against Anglo-Indians, the Palmers felt 
sure chat they could trust James to be friendly to their beloved daughter. 

Soon Palmer was writing to James chat he planned to visit 
Hyderabad himself once he had finally been relieved of his duties. He 
would return to Calcutta via Hyderabad and Masulipatam, and would 
it be possible for him to stay at the Residency James replied that he 
was delighted at the prospect: 1 have a la^ bangaloe prepared, which 
will I think accomadate you and your entire family,’ he wrote. There is 
a zennanah, chough rather a smaU one, attached to This, it soon 
became apparent, was not going to be by any means sufficient. As 
James wrote in a letter shortly afterwards, the General’s "suite is rather 
numerous and includes at least a dozen females'.’*^ 

The Palmers - especially Fyze, now honoured as an 'adopted 
daughter’ of the Mughal Emperor, and known by the title Sahib Begum 
-clearly liked to travel in style. 



* John Pi)mci w$« the rown|te»i chiM of Cefiml Pibiwr's fini wife Sarah Hai«ll. Since 
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W med to bad ha impecmcHu lathee ouc of a short pennd in whence he had been 
(ot bad debo! . Arihe vcey eailr fKitod of Hs cateet. hh iaUief, Cenctal Palnwt. 
tt WBva^ mart w anesred fee debt wbeh he aus enm«)y «>«houi means r>f defraw*. 
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In that long, hot summer of 1801, James had also found his own 
zenana rather too small for his needs. For sometime in late August, he 
had decided to throw caution to the winds, and formally to invite 
Khair un-Nissa and their little baby Sahib AUum (and also, so it seems, 
James's mother-in-law, Sharaf un-Nissa) to come and live in his 
in the Residency*, apparently displacing, if they had not done so already, 
James's existing concubines. 

The reason he later gave for taking this risky decision was that he 
*did hearken to the voice of nature, pleadingeloquently in the engaging 
form of an helpless and innocent infant', and this may well have been 
partly true.** The child was considered by everyone who saw him ‘a 
most lovely infant*, and *by his female connexions as a downright 
prodigy of loveliness of every kind*/’ James also remarked that 
‘among other circumstances which render this child peculiarly dear 
and interesting to me is the striking resemblance which he bears to my 
dear father (the Handsome Colonel), which has been remarked by aU 
his female attendants who have seen the picture [of the Colonel] hanging 
up in my room, and which Ure and his wife (who are the only 
Europeans who have seen him) declare to be uncommonly strong He 
is indeed, in every respect, a most lovely infant, the most so. if their 
declarations can be relied upon, that Ure or his good wife, ever in 
their Uves saw.'** 

Later, discussing with WilUam the distant prospects for following 
Pilmer’s lead and sending the boy to England to be educated. J^es 
admitted, 'it will go to my soul to part with him. to say nothing of 
opposition I may expect to meet with on this point in another quarter . 
But it clearly was not just because he had fallen in love with his ba y son 
that the proud father finaUy invited his family onto the British Residency 
compound; he was badly missing Khair un-Nissa too. He knw he 
risking everythingby allowing his aristocratic Muslim wife into the 
when he was yet to admit to Calcutta that there was any tnith at^ in tne 
Stories of their liaison, and when that liaison had already caus 
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much grief with his nuseeis. The faa that he willin^y took that risk - as 
he had already taken so many others - is a measure of the strength of his 
commiemeot to his yotJi^ wife. 

Now he directed aU his ene^es into building Khair a palace 
that would meet her expectations and requirements. That month he 
began work construe ring the Mughal-sryle 'Hindoosianee House' or 
‘Rang Mahal' {'Palace of Colours’), which was later described as ‘a 
very elegant and highly finished specimen of Hindustan architecture'.^ 
James never describes the building himself in his letters, but according 
to an impressed visitor who was allowed ro look around it in 1809, it 
was ‘built according to the native fashion de I have been assured that 
no Indian prince has so elegant a ^nana. It would be reckoned a most 
beautiful set of apartments in Europe. It is situated in a garden. Within 
the coun is a parterre. Round the interior of the court is a verandah 
of which the walls and ceilings are painted & gilded with great brilliancy 
Sc taste. The principal bedroom is larger than the Asiatics are 
accustomed to construct. The dressing room and baths are exactly the 
size they prefer.'^^ At the centre of the principal courtyard was a large 
marble basin of water, fed by numerous fountains and lined by stately 
cypress trees. The arcades and terraces surrounding the court were 
gilded and richly ornamented with trellised yW screens and paintings 
of birds, flowers and beasts. Here Khair would entertain the ladies 
while Kirkpauick received their husbands in the main Residency 
buildin^^ 

Seventy years later, almost the endre structure was destroyed and 
levelled by a shocked Victorian Resident who believed that it smacked 
of ‘native immorality'.' All that remains now is the beautifully built 
and decorated gatehouse, and some fragments of the interior including 
what appears to be Khair’s kabooUrkhana, or pigeon house. Dilapidated 
and ove^town as these fragments are, lying at the rear of a space still 
known as ‘the Begum's Garden’, the quite exceptional finish and beauty 
of their construction hint at just how fine was the palace that James 
built for his beloved Khair un-Nissa, and for their son. Sahib AUum 
the little Lord of the World. 

Vol. 27. jtMur.JofK H24, N€l 5S, p.120. 
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VC'ellesley had given Palmer nobce that he was lo be replaced in June 
1800, but a year later he was soil in place, thanks to the increasing 
illness of his putadve successor, William Kirkpatrick. 

William did not sec off from Calcutta until March 1801, and far 
from getting better on the voyage, as he had hoped, instead found his 
condition rapidly worsening- He arrived in Madras *in a grievous state 
of health*, with his agonising bladder condition greatly inflamed and 
much more painful. James immediately sent Dr Ure off to Madras to 
try to treat his elder brother - Ure had, after all, tended to William 
throughout his time as Resident in Hyderabad, especially after his health 
broke down during the siege of Khardla - and for once, Urcs 


treatment seemed to work. 

On 5 April 1801 James was able to write that he had just heard of 
the improvement in William's condition: ‘I may consequently ‘ere long 
have the happiness of embracing you at Hyderabad.* But he want on 
to tell William that if things got worse again, Ure had been clear chat 
•you should return home without further delay, (and] for heavens sake 
let no [financial] consideration prevent your doing so by the very Mxt 
opportunity* from Madras.*” 

Twelve days la.er, however, while staying in Madras *‘* '*^“'*^ 
Thackeray, the uncle of the novelist. William Kirkpatricks heal* 
had once again broken down. The Madras doctor had m * 
him drink ‘caustic’ in an attempt to unblock his urethra, 
results: ‘1 am glad you did not attempt to give me “ 

sufferings you have laboured under, as they have ^a y y 

,ympathVaffected me more than I can describe.’ ^ 

•Heaven grant that my dearest brother may never again c P 
them ... I perfectly concur with you in thinking a 
ought not to have been apphed until the .mtanon 
somewhat more subsided, and 1 earnestly trust that this opmi 
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ptcv«ne you from submiiring to any further operations until your 
strength shall enable you to bear them, and your habit be in a proper 
condition to meet them.’ James also promised to search Hyderabad 
for some presents for Thackeray’s boys and nephews as a way of 
rewarding him for his care: T will enquire for toys for Thackeray’s 
children immediately’ he wrote on the sevenieendt. "What is there indeed 
that i would not most heartily make him an offer of, within the compass 
of my means and ability, if he returns my beloved William to the full 
enjoyment of health again, which I am now sanguine enough to expect 
hewili;^* 

William’s health continued to fluctuate, but he remained far too ill 
to proceed in the direction of Pune, and as the omens grew less and 
less encouraging, James began encouraging him to think seriously about 
retiring to Er^land, though be was only forty-six: 'you must now consult 
your own preservation, my dearest Will, and the well-being of your 
family in preference to every other consideration', he wrote at che'end 
of April. These, in my opinion, loudly call for your early return to 
your nadve councry.’^^ He also made it clear that he would consider it 
his duty to support his elder brother in his retirement; *My purse, as 
you well knovy and as I have so often told you, is most entirely at your 
service, and must be considered in fact as your own.’^ 

In early May, when William’s health suddenly dipped again, Ure 
despatched some new ‘electuary’, while James scoured the Dcccan to 
find some ‘very fine fresh figs and prunes’ in order that lire cotald 
‘compose an electuary that you will approve of both for its uste and 
its effects. Ure is however decidedly of the opinion that you ought on 
no account allow of any further operation being performed upon 
you until you have completely recovered your strength.’*’ 

This never happened; instead William’s health complications became 
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more and more serious, and the pain almost unbearable.' By the 
beginning of June, he was forced to accept that his career in India was 
over, at least for the time being. He wrote to Calcutta for permission 
to leave India on account of his health, and at the end of the month 
received the brief chit from Wellesley allowing him to head ‘for the 
Cape, and eventually to Europe on Furlough should the state of your 
health render a voyage to Europe necessary’.^ 

Ail that remained now was for William to find a ship to take him 
home. James wrote: ‘1 must soil insist on your embarking on none but 
an Indiaman unth a jW surgeon on board: these you know, arc sine^ua 
ncHs to my hearty acquiescence in the step, and if you cannot get such 
a passage at Madras you should go to Bengal in search of one/^^ 



While William lingered prostrate in the Thackerays' house in Madras, 
the two young Assistants who had accompanied him from Calcutta 
were told to proceed on their way to Pune, via Mysore and Hyderabad, 
where they would in due course be joined by a Resident, once one had 
been appointed to replace William. 

Edward Strachc)' and Mountstuart Elphinstonc were James thought. 

•two very superior young men’;^ and the JoMl>ker*undnoit\(\t phrase 
was entirely deliberate. Strachey was twenty-six. Elphinstonc barely 
twenty-one. Both were highly intelligent and capable; but they made 
Uttle effort to hide the fact that they knew it. or that they clearly bekeved 
they were destined for great things- 
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As there was no need for them to rush to their new appointment in 
Pune, they took their rime about it. zigzagging across almost the whole 
of India and spending nearly a year en nutt. Tltey travelled in great 
state with a saiyane of eight elephants, eleven camels, four horses and 
ten bullocks, not to mention the horses and ponies of their servants, 
of whom there were between a hundred and fifty and two hundred, 
together with an escort of twenty sepoys and, later, what Elphin stone 
described as ‘a Mahraria condocriere of 30 to 40 men’. One elephant 
was reserved entirely for carrying their books, including a history of 
the Bengal Mutiny by Edward’s father, Henry Sirachey, as well as 
volumes of the Persian poets, and editions of Homer, Horace, Hesiod, 
Herodotus, Theocritus, Sappho. Plato, Machiavelli, Voltaire, 

Horace Walpole, Dryden, Bacon, Boswell and Thomas Jefferson. As 
they ambled across India at the Company's expense, they read aloud 
to each other, sketched, practised their Persian and Marathi grammar, 
went shooting and played the flute by the light of the moon. They 
also kept diaries.^^ 

Diaries - and especially travel diaries - often reveal as much about 
the writer as the place or person wrinen about. In his trip to Hyderabad, 
the French jeweller Tavernier noticed mainly the gold and diamonds 
in the bazaars, while the anonymous French soldier*gourmet who 
wrote an account of Hyderabad in 1750 was transfixed by the city’s 
celebrated cooking, especially the famous Hyderabad biryani. Edward 
Strachey, brought up at the height of the fashion for the Picturesque, 
saw instead a City of Ruins. Elphinstone, meanwhile, raised his nose at 
so extreme an angle he missed much that was of interest; but what he 
did record, he noted down with a waspish wit. 

The two young En^shmen arrived at the outskirts of Hyderabad 
on the evening of 22 August 1 801 . As Strachey noted: 

Near the dty the grounds are more bare, rt^ged and rocky 
than before . . . Hyderabad is surrounded by a stone wall the 
extent of which is I am told nearfy seven miles. This defence 
would be sufficient to keep off pr^iory incursions of horse, 
but would not stand an hour against our artillery, From a 
distance lyou can see over the walls) ... a great many white 

buildiri^ much hid aftwi^ trees widi some lofty buddings and 
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minarecs rising above ihem . . . Wretched and ruinous as the 
scene is now where the walls are cracked and decayed, the 
corruces broke and different parts of the buildup overgrown 
with grass and weeds, I can easily conceive that in better times 
it must have been in a h^ d^T^ splendid and magnificent . . 

The two diaries, with their detailed record of five months in 
Hyderabad, form one of the most graphic and immediate sources 
for the city in the early nineteenth century. From the comments they 
make, both Strachey and Elphinstone clearly thought they were making 
a record of a timeless India that had not changed for centuries; but in 
actual fact the diaries are important and observant records of 
Hyderabad at a lime of massive and rapid change: the ruins Strachey 
so lovingly describes were irrigated pleasure gardens when Tavernier 
passed through the city shordy before the Mughal invasion, while a 
few years later they would be swallowed up in the bustling commercial 
quarter that quickly grew up around Kirkpatrick*$ Residency. 

Likewise the picture of their visit to the Hyderabad durbar given 
by Elphinstone a month after his arrival is a record not of medieval 
continuity or the timeless customs of *Orlental Despotism , as he and 
Strachey thought, but an interesdng snapshot of ceremonial in a period 
of transformation, when the old ways copied from the Mughal 
emperors of the Delhi Red Fort were slowly becoming mixed with 
new forms imported from Europe: ‘Major K[ifkpatrick] goes [to the 
durbar] in great state and has several elephants, a state palankeen, led 
horses, flags, long poles with tassels dtea and is attended by ten 
companies of infantry dc a troop of cavalry,' recorded Elphinstone. 

. . .We passed through several courts in going to His 
Highness's presence, the gates surrounded by armed men 
some of them with beards one or two with steel caps [i.e* 
helmcts) and gauntlets, some of them very picturesque , 

At the last courtyard, the minister Azim ul Omrah [Ans 
Jahj met us dc embraced us. He led us though a court to a 
diwan khanfh where the Nizam was “Pj® 

him and presented mv nuzzar (ceremonial gift]. Ma)Of 
munshi (Aziz UUah) showed me how to hold it and a ma 
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prcst me down lo che proper stoop; His Highness took 
my nuzzu smiling. I retired and made a low salaam. 

The Nizam was dresc in brocade. He kept his right atm, 
which is palsied, within his gown; he wore a cap with a 
shawl twisted round it- The whole headress was shaped 
like a cone. He is a good looking old man [and . . . | wore 
many splendid jewels- Thete were many other people some 
sitting de some standing. Among the latter were several 
female women sentries, dressed something like Madras 
seypoys. More were on guard before the doors dc about 
20 or 30 more women were drawn out before [the] 
guardroom in si^t. Many women sat in the back part of 
the room where we were. 

Tht Nizam showed us many clocks it curious pieces of 
mechanism some of them very obscene ... I did nor hear 
him say a word - he was most of the time amusing himself 
with laughing at the little machinery of the watches etc . . . 
Miior K behaved like a native dc with great propriety. The 
Nizam gave (ua| sirp^hes (turban jewels] for each donation 
Eventually we made a low bow then we withdrew 
into a room on one side of a passage. 

[Here] we scope to talk with the Minister (Aristu Jah] . . . 
He looks much younger than the Nizam dc was plainly 
dressed. His only ornaments were a gold belt dc dagger 
with a diamond buckle. He talked familiarly with a ^vourite 
old asetiy Mama Barun. . 

[Afterwards] the Resident told us of an event which had 
just happened* and which shows strongly die nature of the 
Nizam's Govt There had been many robberies committed in 
che dry within a short time and the Nizam declared that if 
there were any more he would make an example of some of 
the offenders. One momii^ the JCoWbrought three men to 
the Nizam declaring that he had seized them drunk in che 
street late at night The Nizam simply ordered them to be 
blown 6om a gun. The sentence had just been put in execution 
when one of the chief Omrek of the court came in and said 
that the men were honest men servants of his, tetutning from 

a merry meeting where they had been drinkif^ The Minister 

[Aristu Jah) took advantage of the having occasioned. 
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by his careless report, the execution of the three innocent 
men, and fined him 30,000 rupees. . 


It is a fascinating moment: the old Mughal ceremonial - the giving 
and receiving of nuzzars - and the tradition of instant ‘iustice’ has 
survived, despite the intrusion of growing Company power and a 
profusion of new European knick-knacks such as the Very obscene' 
clocks (a matter in which the Nizams seem to have pre-empted the 
Tastes of the later Victorian maharafahs). The description is also 
interesting for what it shows of the sudden and unexpected power 
and prominence of women in the Hyderabad durbar at this period, 
and the degree to which Mama Barun. one of the two senior «/«//- 
former we tnurses of the royal family who had also been commanders 
of the Zuffur Plurun women’s bartalion at Khardla five years carber- 
now acted as the principal master of ceremonies, while their women 
sepoys acted as (he Nizam's bodyguards.* 

But perhaps the biggest and most significant change recorded by 
Strachey and Elphinstone in their accounts of Hyderabad, and 
something which no previous traveUer had described, is the picture 
they give of the new British cantonments, ten miles to the north of the 
old city, just over the Banjara Hills. 
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These cantonments were vast tent cities which housed the now 
very substantial British militafy contingent that had arrived in the 
area following the two treaties James had signed with the Nizam, 
Strachey talks of the cantonments as 'already extending near 2 miles (I 
guess) and there is a considerable town formed by the huts of the 
troops and camp followers. The situation is very high and airy 
commanding a fine view of the Hoosn Sagoor [the huge man-made 
lake north of the old cicy].’*^ Elphtnstone adds that the tent city was 
Very neat*; he also imphes that, in a way the Residency had never been 
— located as it was in an old Qutb Shah I baradari pavilion within a 
walled pleasure garden - the cantonments were intrusions of 
unadulterated Bnglishness in the utterly Indian landscape. Here 
the (WO youths went shopping in a 'Europe Shop* - an emporium 
which sold only imported luxury goods from Europe - consulted a 
European doctor (about Elphinstone*s severe clap) and went to see an 
English farce at a makeshift open-air regimental theatre. They 
went shooting (though apparently only hit an owl), attended regimental 
balls, gambled and played whist, billiards and backgammon in 
the officers’ mess.^ It was not much yet, but these cantonments 
were the embryo that would soon grow to become Secunderabad, 
Hyderabad’s twin city and a conurbation that is today as large as 
Hyderabad itself. Moreover, their growth was rapid: only eighteen 
months later, by the aurumn of 1S04, the cantonments were already 
'like a large regular town reckoned equal in extent to [the large north 
Indian station of] Cawnpore’.^^ 

The cantonment was a rival centre of power not only to the Nizam 
and his durbar, but also to James and the Residency, whose writ ran 
uncertainly in the army lines. James certainly believed — with reason - 
that he was head of the British community in Hyderabad; but his 
authority was tacitly resisted by his former army colleagues. After all, 
James was sail a humble major, while the commander of the Subsidiary 
Force was a lieutenant colonel. Moreover, among the troops in the 
force were a number of James’s former colleagues who resented his 
rapid promotion to a senior position in the Company’s diplomatic 

hoooured vidi ih« «&ilrtar)r araaued of Om he* Kis fNiam Aa Khan). Manu 
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corp$» when they remembered him only e^ht yean earlier as a fairly 
undistinguished junior lieutenant. His swift rise from commander of 
an obscure tribal fort to one of the most lucrative positions in the 
Company’s service was attributed less to his own merits than to the 
influence of his powerful half-brother William. Moreover, James’s 
adoption of Muslim cloches, and the stories circulating about his 
partiality to Hyderabadi customs, did not go down well with his former 
army colleagues either, especially as some of them - Uke the lace 
Colonel James Dalrymple - had been prisoners of Tipu, and had seen 
a number of their colleagues convert to Islam and adopt Decanni 
Muslim clothes, turbans and moustaches in return for easier conditions. 
A few of the prisoners had even agreed to help drill Tipu’s troops in 
modem European military techniques, in exchange for Mysorean wives 
and positions as officers and drill sergeants in Ttpu’s army.^ The soldiers 
in the cantonments therefore tended to look on all converts and 
Islamophiles as turncoats, and regarded the thoroughly assimilated 
James with the deepest suspicion. 

This dislike and distrust of James was something that Strachey and 
Elphinstone had picked up when they stayed with Arthur Wellesley 
and his garrison at Seringapatam on their way to Hyderabad. According 
to their diaries, Wellesley had ‘rowed Hushmut Jung' (i.c. joked about 
Kirkpatrick), and Elphinstone certainly arrived in Hyderabad 
thoroughly prejudiced against James. When a messenger from him 
came out to meet them on their way to Hyderabad, generously offering 
them accommodation at the Residency, his initial reaction to his diary 
was: ‘Borct Who would like to live with Hushmutjung?'*^ On arrival 
he was clearly surprised to be received Very civilly’, and to discover 
that ‘in most respects* James was ‘like an Englishman*.’^ It was only 
after James had lavished his hospitality on the pair for several weeks 
that Elphinstone began to write warmly about his host, although what 
seemed to impress the twenty-one-year-old most was James’s s hating 
skills: ‘Major K is a capital shot.* he wrote admiringly after an expedition 
looking for sand grouse in the Banjara Hills.’* . 

In August 1801, when Strachey and Elphinstone 
Hyderabad, the nascent tensions between the Subsidiary Force tne 
Residency were evident, if still unspoken. But even before e 
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had left the city three months btcr, it was out of these innoccnt-looking 
lines of regimental tents chat the next great storm to shake Kirkpatrick 
was to emerge. 

The rumblings of discontent with James were brought out into the 
open by events during the Muharram festivities in the old city in 
September; and in many ways it was James who brought the storm 
down upon himself. 



*A$ soon as the crescent new moon of the sacred month of Muharram 
is sighted over the city, the Standard of Hussain, the Blessed Horseshoe, 
and innumerable flower-garlands are sent by the Minister to (he Palace 
to ensure the good fortune of the Nizam's thousand-year rule/ wrote 
GhuJam Husain Khan in his history of Hyderabad, the Cut^rhAsefya. 

It is an ancient custom that when the garlands anive, at the 
second watch of the night, with the Nizam's guards all 
present, the Nizam > duly bathed and perfumed, dressed 
in green with a multitude of gems, and hair anointed - 
reverently takes the garland container on his head and carries 
it step by step, bate- foot, among crowds of people, along 
with goblets of sherbet and cauldrons of food offerings, 
into the place where the standards are erected in the great 
Husaini *Alam shrine. There he ties the garlands [to the 
standards] while reciting the Fatiha [the opening chapter 
of the Koran}.’^ 

So, every year, began the great ten-day-long festival of Muharram. 
If the festival of Maula Ali was one of the two great celebrations of 
the Hyderabad! year, then Muharram was the other. Despite both being 
ostensibly Shi*a celebrations, the two were very different events. For if 
Maula Ali was essentially a pleasurable holiday, an escape from the 
teeming lanes and alleys of the old dty of Hyderabad, then Muhaitam 
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was a celebracion of the city itself, and especially of its internal divisions 
and diversity. 

The festivities were o^anised - like the Palio of Siena, or the mystery 
plays of medieval York — by the rival quarters (or mcballas) of the city, 
who all competed with each other over the size and splendour of 
their devotional processions. The Suits, the fakirs and the ascetics in 
particular tended to take a factional attitude to the celebrations, and 
'massed under the sun banners distinct to each mobotld^ ready to defend 
its honour and prestige against that of its neighbours; *Thu$ they aU 
come from their own quarter and according to custom rank by rank, 
they join the processions. But if they try to get into any position other 
than that sanctified by custom, there will be quarrels and feuds, and 
the troublemakers will be arrested. In the past many were killed in this 
way until the Nizam issued strict orders against the wearing of weapons 
and the shedding of blood.*^^ 

Muharram was supposedly a time of mourning. It marked the 
anniversary of the defeat and death of Imam Hussain, the son of 
Maula Ali and the Prophet’s grandson, at the Battle of Karbala on the 
tenth day of the month of Muharram. ADbSO. The standards - or 
alams as they were called - were stylised representations of the standards 
carried by Hussain at Karbala.' The beautiful elegies - or marsiyas- 
that were sung evoked the thirst of Hussain and his entourage of 
women and children, and their sufferings at the hands of the Ummayad 
Caliph ahYazid. an event considered by Shi’as as the most tragic 
martyrdom in history. 
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Black was worn, and meat, smoking, sex and chewing were all 
strictly forbidden, while the usual half-hearted ban on alcohol was 
more seriously observed than usual. Men went through the streets 
barefoot. Women unloosed their tresses, removed their bangles and 
put on mourning clothes. Charpoys were removed from the ^nana 
wings so that even the grandest begum would have to spend Muharram 
sitting on the floor like the servants. Day after day. processions of 
pious Shi'ite men beat their chests and flagellated themselves in 
sorrow at the sufferings of the man they regarded as the lepiimate 
heir of the Prophet: The spectators are roused to an unbearable pitch 
of grief and the women shriek and wail as if it were indeed the end 
of the world, crying, Lord save usl Lord save usi Ma'adh Allah! Ma'adh 
AllahV 

Singers and reciters of the would come in succession around 

those houses which had their own private (mourning halls), 

competing with each other to reduce their audiences to tears, or to 
raise them to such extremes of devotional hysteria that they would 
wail and beat their chests. In some houses the women would organise 
their own majHs (or assembly) 'm which women singers would sit on 
carpets in the illuminated courtyards and sing devotional elegies; 
sometimes aristocratic women would even perform their own 
compositions.’^ 

Aristu Jah and Mir Alam, both of whom competed to be the most 
cultured of the Hyderabad! am/rj^ were especially keen to be seen 
promoting and patronising the most talented young Hyderabad! 
poets to excel in the art of wtfrojtf' writing. Each year James and his 
Residency Assistants would visit the 4sh$frkJ>anasof both rivals to hear 
the works that they had commissioned. As one historian put it, Aristu 
Jah 

was very keen on such gatherings, and he organised many, 
mosOy at night. (Such was the reputation of the poets who 
attended Aristu Jah's asbur khanas that) other reciters and 
chanters would come secretly and Listen to the most popular 
chants and learn them to perform at their own gatherings, 
which inevitably led to many quanels and literary feuds 
among the town's poets. Indeed the Noam and his Minister 
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showed such a passion for these recitations that it became 
quite the fashion for the nobles to compete in bringing 
poets and reciters even from as fat away as Delhi and 
Lucknow, and they were all kept busy. One year, Aristu 
Jah organised 17 such soirees and the Niaam 20. Even 
more modest amirs had two or three such events each.’* 

The grandest and most magnificent of the asburkhanas was, however, 
that used by Nizam Ali Khan, the ancient Badshahi Ashur Khana, which 
the Nizam had recently renovated and enlarged after Aurangzeb had 
used it as a stable for his horses, as a way of deliberately humibacing 
the conquered Hyderabad! Shi*as. This beaudhil Safavid-style mourning 
hall, which would nor have looked out of place in the centre of Isfahan, 
was filled with some of the most exquisite tilework in India: great 
intricate swathes of startling parrot- blue, canary-yellow and egret- white, 
containing delirious swirls of roaring dragons and flame-bke clouds.’^ 
Here, each Muharram, every one of the founcen brass and silver atoms 
(representing the Prophet, his daughter Fatima and the twelve imams, 
beginning with Ali) was ‘clothed' by the Nizam's family in gold brocade 
on w'hich Koranic verses had been woven. Ukc Chrisdanity, Shi'a Islam 
has at its core the story of the scandalously unjust suffering of innocents. 
Just as relics - especially relics of the True Cross - acted as devotional 
focuses for the meditations of medieval Christians, so the aW/ acted 
for Shi’a Muslims. 

The walls of the Badshahi Ashur Khana and its forecourt were 
lined with arched recesses, The lowermost thousand rows were lit 
with small earthen lamps on the first night of Muharram, and the 
rows above each successive evening until, on the evening of the tenth 
of Muharram, each waU glowed with the bght of ten thousand lamps 
- ‘a flaming garden of Ab', as one poet put it. ’bt up by ten thousand 
burning, grieving hearts'. In addition a circular pit was dug in the centre 
of the forecourt and filled with incense slicks, so that a great 
cloud rose from the building as a long procession of bl«k-cJa 
mourners reciting the elc^es and holding the atoms high circle arou 

the complex-^ •, 

For all the sadness of Muharram, and of the ev 
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commemonKcd, thei« was neverthekas a camivaJ dement in the fesavaJ. 
There were fireworks every night. Houses were decorated and lit up 
with oil lamps, as at the Hindu festival of Di wall. As so often in India, 
and especially in the Deccan, Islam found itself unwittingly absorbed, 
transformed and assimilated by its overwhelmir^y Hindu envirorunent. 
Indian Muharram processions are unique in chat large wooden models 
the mausoleum of Hussain at Karbala, called are borne 

through the streets by devotees; sometimes in Hyderabad as many as 
two hundred would be carried in succession. This practice was 
almost certainly modelled on the Hindu tradition of temple chariots, 
such as the famous Jagannath* car at Puri in Orissa.^^ Even more 
Hindu was the practice of placing ‘on the small portions of 

com, rice, bread, fruit, flowers, cups of water dec', offerings to Hussain 
derived from the Hindu custom of leaving flour balls (or^/Wtf) for 
the spirits of the dcad.’^ 

Certainly the Hyderabad Muharram celebrations witnessed by Abdul 
Lateef Shush tari in September 1801 bore hardly any resemblance to 
the festivities he had grown up with in the solidly Sh'ia environment 
of Iran. Instead they had been transformed into a sort of syncretic 
Indo‘I$lamic saturnalia which had almost as much in common with 
Hindu river festivals such as the Kumb Mela as it did with the purely 
Islamic Muharram he knew from home: ‘1 have seen with my own 
eyes how the MusUms in India copy Hindu styles of mourning, fasdng 
and prostrating themselves in the Ashur Khanas,* wrote a shocked 
Shushtari in his Tubfai al- ’Aiam. 

The two groups compete in self-mortiOcadon, wounding their 
chests, and QagelJadng themselves dll the blood flows and they 
fall unconscious . . . More biaarrely sdll, the lower orders 
disguise themselves, going around in animal skins, some as 
camels, some as Isons and so on, making grotesque gestures 
and setting up at crossroads and passages a standard [of iheir 
quarter], under whkh they light a great fire: there both men 
and women and these strange apparitions beat their breasts 

Ftom whicK, of course, (he modem Koglitb word 'iuegemiui’ ecrivec, ibougb * 
betchioi lorry doet litile honour co the ioukiTely eorred chuiot of Puri after whtcb 
i( h aamed. 
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and dance — bui never do they give any food to the hungry 
nor any drink to the thirsty?*'' 

Ghulam Husain Khan also describes this strange^ almost animist 
tradition of dressing up in animal skins during Muharram, adding that 
some of the ‘lions* 


cake sheep by the throat and bite through their jugular veins 
so that blood spurts out and adds to their image of a 
fierce blood-covered lion. In the city and Begum Bazaar 
(immediately behind Khair un-Nissa‘s townhouse) - . . there 
are not less than 200 of them. 

On the [tenth, th<l day of the martyrdom, most of them 
gather under the Purana Pul. the Old Bridge. Some go 
mad and wear large hats with multicoloured paper 
streamers, and others put bells around their wastes like 
barkarra messengers. As they wander around the town 
banging their tambourines, quarrels and fights arise between 
them which threaten to become serious disturbances if it 


were not for the policing by the state. 

At this lime, two Ethiopians, young and well built, gild 
their bodies with gold leaf, and wearing only a turban, 
rush out into the streets with 25 other Ethiops and Arabs 
fully armed. All the other would-be lions become timorous 
foxes and puU in their codpieces not daring to confront 
these two. If any dare to they cut off his wo<^en ^1 . . • 

In these celebrations both Muslims and Hindus take part 
together, and on the tenth, the actual day of the martyrdom, 
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all the alam standards and ta*zya models and life size 
wooden images of huraq flying horses* go down the 
Hussainj Alam scree t to the Most, accompanied by elephant 
standards and fanfares and guards of Arabs and Western 
trained sepoys . . . Hindus and Muslims go by the thousands, 
all bare-headed and bare- foot, beadng their chests and 
cryii^ Hussain! Hussainl *nte Hindus in particular participate 
with full reverence tying onto the alam standards garlands 
of flowers with their own hands . . . From houses rich and 
poor, as many as can manage stream out of the old Bridge 
Gate. The mendicants in their two processions under their 
two rival leaders, (he dervishes, the madmen dressed as 
runners, the lions and so on all go down to the river, 
chanting praises to Ali, and stay there overnight. The number 
of people is fifty thousand, not to mention the elephants, 
some of which carry perfume to spray over the crowd, 
and horses beyond counting, and all the tents which those 
who can bring and set up on the bank. There is no more 
wonderful sight in ail Hyderabad! 

The difficulty of maintairung order during this frenzy is a constant 
theme of Ghulam Husain Khan's account, and he emphasises how in 
the past, many died during clashes, especially as rival processions of 
the fakirs of the different quarters of the city would clash, usually 
when they converged on the ghats of the Musi, where they would go 
to wash the aUms in the river - a direct echo of the ceremony of 
washing and garlanding the standards of the different orders of sadhus 
that lakes place every twelve years at the Kumb Mela, also with 
traditionally bloody results: ‘unfortunately,' he adds, Svhen thousands 
and thousands of people are scrabbling in the sand on the ghats there 
are many injured in the shoving and fighting that ensues . . .* 
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Keeping $ome semblance of order over this mysaca) Saturnalia was 
also the matter most firmly on James Kirkpatrick's mind throughout 
the 1 801 Muharram celebrations. 

During a particularly bad bout of violence one night between the 
ecstatic mourners of rwo rival quarters, the Nizam had called him to 
the palace and asked if the Subsidiary Force might be brought in to 
restore order, and James had agreed. The order was sent up to the 
cantonments, but only a fraction of the required men had turned up. 
As James wrote to William ten days later, ‘the last Mohurram festival, 
having occasion for a strong battalion to go into the city at the Nizam % 
application, and having consequently desired Col. Vigors (the new 
commander] to send me the very strongest [battalion available], one 
of (only) seven hundred and eighty firelocks was with some difficulty 
producedi And I have heard it said that if the Sub [sidiarjJJ Force were 
to be required to move tomorrow, not more than the above number 
could be reckoned upon.*^' 

A day later, having made a few more enquiries, James was shocked 
to have his first suspicions confirmed: a major fraud appeared to be 
taking place in the cantonments. Writing to William, who was still 
bedridden in Madras, he reported: The more I reflect on the matter 
the more I am persuaded that there must be some serious abuses 
going on in the corps, which cannot too soon be put a stop to . - •’ 

James had suspected that the officers were pocketing most of the 
allowances the Nizam had given them to provide for their weapons, 
equipment, tents and carriage. Not only were there not enough guns 

and artillery, there were hardly any tems.“ 

Further investigations over the days that foUowed revealed the 
situation to be even worse than James had feared: Us inquines showed 
that, 'if my information is correct’ there could not have 
than four thousand guns when there should have been, acco mg 
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th€ treaty, 7200 - in other words ‘little more than half of what (the 
Nizam) pays for*. This James realised, put him in an impossible position, 
as he would 

be under the unavoidable necessity of bringing [corruption] 
to pubUc notice ’ere long ... a great deal of dishonest 
concealment must be going on, for all the corps are returned 
as complete or nearly so fm their official accounts]. At this rate 
what terrible abuses must be going in the Subsidiary Force! 

And how much arc both our own government and this state 
imposed upon, smd what a consequent load of responsibility 
will fUl upon my shouldcn if it should ever come out that 1 
know, or even suspected, the serious deception going on, 
without caking any steps to rerrtedy it? 

Col Vigors faculties, I am sorry to say, both bodily and 
mental appear to be rapidly in decline, and he seems to possess 
in no small d^ee a ^fect common more or less to all who 
have attained to his rank in our service by the usual gradual 
rile, I mean the defect of winking at abuses, whkh ^ey arc 
probably conscious of having themselves in similar situations 
practised. The muster of the troops also must, 1 fear, be taken 
in a very slovenly way. 

James’s sources, one of whom was almost certainly Fyze’s son, the 
young Captain William Palmer, who was now attached to the Nizam's 
irregular cavalry and so had easy access to the British cantonments 
while remaining distinct from the regular soldiers, had informed him 
chat the male children of the sepoys were being produced at parade 
to artificially inflate the numbers in the muster roUs.^ 

Yet again, James found himself in a hopeless quandary, caught 
between his conscience and his sense of duty, between the British and 
Hyderabad, unsure whether to honour his residual loyalties to his old 
army colleagues and ‘wink* at their clear corruption, or to honour his 
commitments to the Nizam under the treaty he had signed. In the end, 
aware of the unpopularity and odium it would bring down upori 
him. James evenniaUy wrote to WUlimi that after h.,iMri t> n he 

ws dear where his duty lay. and that he was iotem on rooting out 'the 
abuses. 
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What he did not know when he wrote this was chat his inquiries had 
already been noticed in the cantonments; and the suspicions of the 
senior officers were confirmed when William Kirkpatrick wrote to 
the commander asking for details of muster rolls and the amount of 
equipment available, saying that he had received a worrying letter from 
someone in Hyderabad: They [now] know they are being watched/ 
wrote James to William in early October.^ He was also unaware that 
the senior officers in the force had already acted to defend themselves 
- by turning the spotlight back on him. 

Sometime towards the end of September, an anonymous letter was 
sent from Hyderabad to the Governor General, detailing all the facts 
about Khair un-Nissa and her child and their move to the Residency 
chat James had so far managed to keep concealed from Calcutta. The 
letter reached Wellesley in Patna at the very end of the month. Only a 
week later, having first checked the facts with James’s former Assistant 
John Malcolm, who had accompanied Wellesley on his journey, the 
Governor General picked up his pen and wrote an ominous letter to 
William Kirkpatrick as follows: 

PRIVATE AND SECRET 
PATNA OCTOBER 7th 1801 

My dear Sir, 

It is with the utmost degree of pain and sorrow that I inform 
you that intelligence has reached me from various quarters 
which leaves no doubt on my mind that >*our brother the 
Resident at Hyderabad has abused my confidence in the most 
criminal manner and has deceived both me and yourself ^th 
respect to his conduct towards the granddaughter of Baukec 
Alii under circumstances of the most aggravated guilt. 

The accusation originaUy came before me as a char^ against 
the Resident of having employed the authority of his station 
to compel the family of this unfortunate woman to grant her 
to him in marriage. This charge led to a reference to *e Ni^ 
himself & I thought your brother fully acquitted himseU y 
his Hirtness-s reply, and by the report of some respectable 
gentlemen then at Hj’deiabad. But it now appears evident th« 
whether Kirkpatrick ever attempted to force such a marriage 
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or not, h« has debauched the granddati^ter of Baukec AUi. 
he has a child born of this woman and he now bve$ with her 
The effect at Hyderabad b mbchievous in the extreme as 
might be expected ^Tom stich an outrage upon the general 
prindplea of normality & upon the most revered prejudices 
of the Musselmans. 1 will not press the aggravations of the 
most hideous crime to the extent which they would bear 
because I know the justice, honor dc purity of your mind coo 
well to suppose that you do not anticipate every topk which I 
could devise ^lom the principles of public duty, or private 
grad rude, t will therefore only add the determination which 1 
have formed upon this case. 

Although thoroughly convinced of the bulk of the charges 
preferred against Nfajor Kirkpatrick, it b not my intendon to 
proceed to extremities tindl they shall have been verified by 
evidence regularly taken by competent authority. When I shall 
have reduced the ^ts allied to regular form, I shall remove 
the Resident from his station and I shall afford him the fullest 
opportunity of entering upon any species of defence which 
can tend to exempt him from any more severe punishment. 

This course shears to me to be the most just, fit esepedient; 
the facts now alleged, when stated in a solemn manner by 
credible and respectaUe evidence will require the immediate 
removal of the person representing me at Hyderabad. 

As if ail this was not bad enough, the letter grew worse. Having 
stated his belief that James was guilty of gross deception, Wellesley 
then asked William to disown and publicly denounce his brother if he 
wanted to save his own reputation: 

Now my dear sir, I wish to call your attention to the situation 
in which the offences of Major Kirkpatrick against me and 
against the State have placed (what 1 know you value more 
than life) gainst your character fi: honor, I know that your 
brother has deceived you even more ftagrandy than he has 
deceived me and the Government, but the ^t^wid b ignorant 
of thb fact, the Court of Directors dc the Government at 
home must be ignorant of it, dt may continue in error unless 
you shall resort to some effectual mode of manifesting to dw 
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World wha( i$ evident to me that you have been as much 
injufcd by this nefarious cransacdon as I have been. 

I therefore most earnestly represent to you the absolute 
necessity of yotir remaining in India while the whole enquiry 
into your brothers conduct shall be concluded and until a 
regular opportunity shall be a^orded to you of furnishing me 
with the means of recording such materials as shall preserve 
the actual lustre of your character ^TOm blemish. 

You shall receive full information of every proceeding 
respecting Major Kirkpamck in the meanwhile I desire that 
you will not open the subject to him until you shall have 
received further intimation from me. His eminent public 
services & his connection with you have rendered me slow to 
credit the charges against him, until the truth became too 
manifest to justify hesitation; I must therefore proceed to the 
execution of the most painful part of my public Duty, in the 
instance in which that duty will be most painful; but I shall 
proceed with calmness & delibetadon. 

Bebevc me, Dear Sir, with the greatest regard dc respect 
always your faithful fic obliged friend and servant - 
WcUcilc^ 

By the time William received the lener. the order had already arrived 
in Hyderabad for Lieutenant Colonel Bowser and Major Orr to head 
straight for Madras to report to Lord Clive on a matter of the 
secrecy and importance. Unknown to James, his investigations of the 
Subsidiary Force had brought down on his head the most senous threat 

yet to his life and career in India. 

By the lime he became aware that things were amiss towards the 

end of November, the investigation was already well under way. 
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At j»e very end of December 1801 - the most beautiful dme of 
year in the Deccan, when the light is oblique, the evenings cool and the 
shadows tong - William and Pyae Palmer finally packed up their 
household and set off for the last time from the Residency in Pune, 
heading off towards Hyderabad by the old Golconda road. 

Their convoy moved slowly down through the then thickly wooded 
foothills of the Western Ghats, and out into the open farmland that 
lay in the plains beyond; rich, well* watered black earth where bullocks 
plou^ed flat fields edged with palm groves and mango orchards. By 
4 January 1802, the Palmers had made good progress and reached the 
dusty cotcon'town of Tuljapur on the border with the Nizam's 
dominions. James was there to meet them, but Khalr un-Ni$$a stayed 
behind in the newly completed maha / the Hyderabad Residency. 
There was a good reason for this: though James had yet to tell 
anyone about it, Khair was now five months pregnant with their 
second child.* 

Pune had been the Palmers' home for four years, and the elegant 
British Residency at the confluence of the rivers Moou and Mula, 
opposite the ghats where safi (widow burning) was performed, was 
filled with the treasures they had accumulated in the course of their 
life together in Lucknow, Delhi, Agra and Pune itself. Yet even by the 
stand^s of the time the Palmers travelled heavily, and James was 
estonished by the sheer number of bullock carts, transport cattle, 
elephants, baggage camels, syces, sepoys, bearers and Fyze's ‘dozen 
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females* (presumably her attendants) that turned up at the Maratha- 
Hyderabad border.^ 

The Palmers had originally planned to spend only a week or so 
resting in Hyderabad, before continuing their fourney to Calcutta 
overland along the new military road which had recently been 
constructed up the length of the east coast. But so well did the two 
families get on, and so well matched were both the men and 
the women, that James tried to persuade his guests to stay on, arguing 
that if they waited for spring they could then catch a fast boat from 
Masulipatam and reach Calcutta just as quickly, and with much less 
effort, than by lumbering slowly over the Eastern Ghats. The General 
was won over, and in the end he and Fyac did not set off on the road 
again until April had come, and with it the height of the summer 
heac-^ 

Over their three months together Fyze and Khair un-Nissa struck 
up a close friendship, despite the fifteen-year difference in their ages. 
They spent their days in each other's company, and in that of Sharaf 
un-Nissa, playing with Khair's little boy Sahib AUum, now one year 
old and, according to James, beginning 'to prattle very prettily’.^ Fyze 
introduced Khair un-Nissa to her twenty-two -year-old son William, 
for whom James had found a job in the Nizam's irregular cavalry, 
while Khair introduced Fyze to the women of both the Minister’s and 
the Nizam's i^tnoifas. With them came Fanny Khanum, Fyze's adopted 
daughter, who was probably the General's chUd by a concubine whom 
Fyze had taken into the family, as was the tradition at that period m 
both East and West. 

On these visits Fanny, who must then have been aged about ten. 
played happily with Prince Sulaiman Jah, the Nizam's nine-year-old 
son t After the Palmers had sec off to Calcutta, James wrote to William, 
Tray do not omit presenting my kindest remembrances to Fyze an 


W.5 u.rr EofUnJ ro W mc«i» 

h,ve h*d sotfK EogyU. blooA prob.Wir> Wdlun.^ ^ 
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her little daughter by adoption, with whom the little Prince Sulaiman 
jah^ was so sminen, chat he himself begged the females of my family 
to intercede on his behalf. They all join in sending kind wishes to Fyze 
. . Later, James talked of Fanny as she Svhom the young Prince 
Sulaiman Jah wished for his bride. By the bye, the impression she 
made was deeper chan could be supposed, as he never fails to ask 
after her.*’ At the end of April, after Fanny had recovered from a 
serious ilir>css, James promised the General that Khair would pass the 
news of her recovery on to Aristu Jah's women, and assured him that 
Fanny’s ‘rapid improvements when mentioned by my family in their 
occasional visits to the Minister’s, will fire the breast of her young 
princely lover*.® 

A miniature by the Hyderabad court artist Venkarchellam of the 
young Sulaiman Jah, with his younger brother Kaiwan Jah, still remains 
in the possession of James and Khair*s descendants. It shows the two 
boys, aged about seven and eight, sitting on superbly inlaid chairs on a 
marble terrace next to the Hussain S^ar lake, being fanned by barefoot 
attendants. Sulaiman Jah wears a suit of child’s toy armour; Kaiwan 
Jah, Nizam Alt Khan’s youngest son, who was given to Aristu Jah to 
adopt following the death of the latter’s only son in 17^5, wears orange 
pyjamas, is hung with pearls and holds a sarpeche.* Presumably 
Sulaiman Jah was regularly brought to the Minister’s ^nana to play 
with his younger brother Kaiwan, and it was no doubt there that Fanny 
and Fyze first met the young prince.^ 

The friendship between Khair and Fyze grew very deep indeed. 
They had much in common: both were of Persian extraction and 
spoke Persian as their first language; both were second-generation 
immigrants to India who had grown up with fathers in senior 
posidons in the armies of Shi’a Indian courts, and with local Indian 
mothers. Moreover, both had faced the same challenges In that they 
had fallen in love with, and eventually married, Englishmen from a 

* t eonwiMA pacbcc M) pnaedy tad nden witboui lo heu (rrquently 

one. U wt» however uaumiI fs a poacety niler le give }m mhi lor adopdoo to a 
Ma*my*I. aod a meaawe of ihe deep trust «m 1 afSecOon fieh by the Nomd fet ht 
doaest adviser. Aiisru jah. 

t Kitkpafriek'i deseeodaats aJso own a aecood Veoka«li«Uam image, of the young 
Pnaee Sulaiman cidiog out with a covepaay. pethapi on a hunting eapedicion. 
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very different world to their own. Fyze perhaps acted as older, wiser 
adviser to Khair, but she was clearly as fond of Khair un-Ni$sa as 
Khair was of her. From the day (he Palmers left Hyderabad, letters 
and parcels passed between the two women, both of whom were 
literate and keen letter- writers.^ Although their letters have since 
disappeared - or in the case of Khair ur^-Nissa’s apparently been 
deliberately destroyed'^ - something of their contents can be gauged 
from the accompanying letters written by their husbands, most of 
which are still intact. 

Two days after Fyze and the General had left for the coast, James 
was writing that *My little Boy’s Mother and Grandmother return with 
interest and affectionate ardour the kisses imprinted on their infant in 
the name of Begum (Fyie], to whom I beg my best remembrances/*^ 
The following morning Khair un-Nissa, attended by James and her 
mother Sharaf un-Nissa, and presumably also by Dr Ure, gave birth 
to a baby girl. James recorded the exact time and date on a small 
scrap of paper that he kept next to the piece on which he had recorded 
Sahib Mum’s birth only thirteen months previously: 


On Friday the 
9th (ninth) of April 
AD 1802 answering 
to the 5th Zehidge A.H 
1216, between 8 dc 9 clock 
in the morning a 
Daughter was born to 
Me in my House at 
The Residency (Hyderabad) 
She has been named 
By her female parents 
Noor oon Nissa 
- Saheb Begum*^ 


Noot un-Nissa me«.s ‘the Light of Women’; the tide Sahib 
‘Lady of High Uncage*, was a reference to the child s godm . 
Fyze.* Soon James was ending a letter to the Genera w 


• Sahib 


Fi*e br ‘he Emp«»ot Shah hUm. 
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postscript: The females of my family all join iit (sending their) kind 
wishes CO Fyze, including her little namesake Sahib Begum who is 
improving daiiy.''^ A few days later James was celling William that ‘my 
family here both great and small ace all well, and as many as can speak 
for themselves, beg to be remembered most kindly to Fyze, for whom 
the young Begum has made up a set of fhoorys [bangles) which I propose 
forwarding under cover to you, when I have got a smaller sett ready 
for my little ward [Fanny Khanum]'. 

By the end of April, Khair had made still mote eimrits for her 
friend, and James wrote to William chat ‘as I find the choorys for Fyze 
and your little darling are nor admissible in the dawke,' I shall commit 
them CO the charge of Qohnj Malcolm and request you wiU assure the 
Begum with my best remembrances of my readiness to furnish her 
with further supplies as occasions may offer.l There are four sects for 
her, and cwo for Fanny Khanum/^ ^ 

So strong was Khair un-Nissa'$ relationship with Fyze that it outlasted 
her marriage to James, and many years later, as Khair lay dying, Fyze 
was beside her bed, holding her hand. Six weeks after Khair's death, 
according co James's Assistant Henry Russell, Fyze was still, *I fear, in 
great distress . . . She says she has lost the only real friend she ever had; 
and 1 suspect from what I have heard of her disposition and habits, 
that it is truly the case. . 



* Th« (w k is ususAt spelled) vw ihc In^n dc«p«(<li srsiem. tdopred hj ihe BciiisJi 
rram dir IktughsU. It comptised • nrfvork of imrrlocluAS nuincn uid hones, 
t JsmesS former Assistant (Uiet So John Makofaik, tboMfb be vas at ihk penod usually 
referred vo as ‘Boy’ hlakolns). now the Covetiwr Ceoeral'a Private Secielaty, was 
paasinf through Hyderabad on bis way to Bombay. His feelings a« being turned into 
• purveyor of Mughal women's bangles and trinkets arc not recorde d . He did however 
retnaia friends with Fyae after the dcBvcry. and many yeira later, on a visit to Hyderabad 
ISIS, recorded: *1 paid a vtsk to Fyae Begom. die edebrated lady of the late General 
Palmer, and eras received with Oriental nkagufieenee.' See j.W. Kaye. TSt U/i aad 
Csrrt^dmff ^ MaMo CCB (2 vola, London. IS56), Vol 2. p.163. 
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James and the General also got on as welJ as, if not better than, both 
had hoped and expected. They visited court together, went hawking 
and hunting, and spent long nights talking over their mutual despair at 
the direction in which Wellesley was raking the Company in India. 
When the General finally left Hyderabadjames wrote him an emodonal 
letter, telling him of the *gloom and vacuity* into which he had fallen 
since his departure, and of the ‘gratitude and exultation* the memory 
of their friendship brought to him.*^ 

James also sent Palmer a revealing letter that openly acknowledged 
the degree to which both men had become Indianised. Soon after he 
left, James wrote to advise him that ‘With regard to your eventual 
intention respecting a trip to England ... I am not sure that your well 
wishers - that is those who wish you many long years of life and 


happiness - would rejoice at such a measure, after a residence of 
more than half your life in the sultry climes of India.**^ At this stage, 
he gives no hint as to exactly what his worries for the General are; but 
in a later letter he enlarges on this: ‘1 am glad to hear that your darling 
little Fanny Khanum is to be sent to England,* he wrote towards the 
end of the year, ‘but 1 cannot say I am quite reconciled to the idea of 
your accompanying her, and I do not know if it depended on me, 
whether I should not vote for you in preference some snug sinecure in 
this country where you have passed so large a portion of your life* 
Recollect my dear friend, that you were long ago yourself doubtful 
how far you could stand the rigour of an English summer, how then 
can you think of braving an English winter?”* 

James, it seems, was thoroughly convinced that the Gener^ 
no longer truly belonged to Britain: India was now his real home, and 
as far as James was concerned, it would only lead to trouble and 
serious health problems if he were to return to the West. This was a 
ver>' different attitude to that of the late- nineteenth-century sahib 
dreaming of drizzle in Tunbridge Wells while complaining about the 
bloody awful climate in India. In James*s view, his fnend had muen 
more to fear from the chill winds of a British midwinter. India ha 
transformed both him and his friend, the old 
thing for the children to go back to Europe to get a good ^ucat^^ , 
it was quite another for him or Palmer to retire there. Possibly J 
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also wanted co protect the eccentric old General from the taunts he 
suspected a white Mughal such as he might attract in the crowded 
streets of Piccadilly. 

The letters James wrote to Palmer show his love, respect and concern 
for his friend, and these were feelings chat the General clearly 
reciprocated. The Palmers had come to stay at a particularly stressful 
and upsetting time forjames, and their presence calmed and cheered 
him at one of his lowest points. James had first learned chat he was in 
trouble with Calcutta again when William sent him a frantic note in 
cipher at the end of October 1801. William had given his word to 
WeUesley that he would not tell James of the secret investigadon about 
to convene in Madras, but his note was intended to alert his brother to 
the fact that something was afoot without explicitly mentioning the 
Clive Enquiry. The letter contained none of William's usual gossip, but 
went - starkly - straight to the point: ‘My dear James,’ it read, 

When I lardy put a question to you respecting the sute of 
your intercourse with a certain female you sads6ed yourself 
with answering that I m^ht be perfectly easy on that subject. 

This, though not an explicit answer, I construed into such an 
appearance as I wished for. 

1 trust I did not deceive myself on this occasion: yet it 
would be a great comfort to me to know for certain that 
the woman in question does not now and has not at any 
dme lived with you. 

My solicitude on this subject is not idle. You have enemies. 

Who they are God knows - mbm they are is not difficult to 
guess fte. in the Subsidiary Force cantonments). Whether in 
writing or in conversation, on whatever subject, I must relate 
personally co yoursdf to be at this time peculiariy guarded, 
reserved and temperate as well as collected. When I 
tccommcnd reserve I mean espedally dxose about yoursdf.* 
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Perhaps those who 1 have above called enemies might 
more correctly be called idle babblers. Bui whichever they 
be, caution dc reserve become equally necessary^ 


A day later, James received another, mote explicit, warning from 
an anonymous friend in Calcutta; yet again, now for the third time, hJs 
relationship with Khairtin-Nissa was under detailed investigation. This 
time, though, James was to play no part in the inquiry; indeed 
instructions had been issued that he should not even be informed of 
the existence of the proceedings. 

This of course greatly alarmed James; but it also made him fijrious, 
and he convinced himself that Wellesley was using the affair as a pretext 
for removing him from office, just as he had removed Palmer, 'because 
I have in a late instance not been so pliantly accommodating to his 


unaccountable political views, as he perhaps thought that he had a 
right to expect'. By early December he was again considering throwing 
in the towel, and wrote to William in cipher: ‘Between ourselves I am 
so disgusted with Lord W(ellesley]*s conduct towards me from first 
to last that 1 should be half-tempted to resign my situation at once, 
were it not for the triumph it would afford a number of conniving 
and malicious persons, and for it being liable to be attributed to fear 
of standing an enquiry.*^* In the end, as he told William, he decided to 
‘await the announced aUatk, with the firmness and resignation 
proceeding from an unconsciousness of having been guilty of anything 
beyond imprudence*. “ 

James was cspeciaUy irritated by the pan played in this latest 
intrusion into his marriage by John Malcolm. The two had got 
on well when they were together in Hyderabad, and James had helpe 
start Malcolm’s rapid rise five years earlier by asking for hjm to come 
to Hyderabad to take up the vacant job of Assistant. The young. Sco 
was talented and ambitious, and had done very weU since he lett 
James’s side in 1799; indeed a year previously he had nsen jo e 
Wellesley’s Private Secretary. It soon became clear that 


V„P fij .iu. hi, .btt.0., ... Mr friend Bn-..- 
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now the front^runnet to replace Jaine$ at Hyderabad should the 
invescigauon go against him. As rumours began to spread, Malcolm 
wrote a series of letters to William Kirkpatrick explaining his 
embarrassment at this ^delicate and distressing* circumstance which 
was forcing him co choose between his own self-interest and his loyalty 
CO an old friend. He maintained that he never wanted to be seen as 
caking advantage of James's diffictilties, and assured William that a 
promotion to the job of Hyderabad Resident, ^however great and key 
in my hopes, will have no charms for me under such circumstances 
. . . where 1 may owe my advancement lo the ruin of one friind to 
whom I owe a thousand obligations (i.e. James) 6c the distress and 
misery co another [i.e. William) to whom I am more indebted chan I am 
to any man in the world*.^ 

To James, however, Malcolm continued co pretend complete 
ignorance of what was going on, giving him no hint or warning of his 
fate. This led James to be increasingly suspicious of Malcolm's 
friendship and intentions: *I have just received [a letter] from Malcolm,’ 
he reported to William at the end of 1801, *who if he knows anything 
of what is in store for me — and that he should not is scarcely within 
the bounds of credibility - is surely acting a strange pan towards 
me.’^ 

To add to James’s worries and growing sensation of isolation, his 
relations with the soldiers of the Subsidiary Force were at rock bottom. 
In the cantonments James was now regarded as the enemy: a turncoat 
IslamophUe, who affected 'ridiculous native dress* and who had had 
the gall to question the honesty and probity of his brother officers. 
Colonel Vigors, the commander of the Force, had written to James at 
the end of October challenging him over his inquiries: 'Hearing that 
reports have reached you of the inefficient state of the corps, 
composing *e Sub(8idiar]y Force, I have thought it incumbent on 
myself, and a justice to the Officers commanding these Corps, to inspect 
them severally, and have now the sads^ction to assure you that they 
have ^ercd the highest expectations, not only in regard to numbers 
of effective men . . . but also to uniformity of dress and proficiency 
indiscipline.*" ^ 

V^ors duly invited James to inspect the Force, an offer which 
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James immediately accepted; but the inspection was a disaster. James 
was not greeted with his usual seventeen-gun salute, no guard of honour 
was there to receive him, and no Union Flag was raised.^ Worse stilJ, 
he was treated with disdain by the officers of the men he came to 
examine. On his return to the Residency he wrote a formal complaint, 
and copied it to Calcutta. He also picked up his pen to report to 
William what had happened, informing him chat Vigor's 


avarice is of the most extreme and sordid kind, and not to 
be equalled by his avidit)’ to amass money which by all 
accounts is boundless. It is the check which I have lately 
given to this gratification by requiring him to send me a 
monthly nerak {tariff rate) in order to set some bounds to 
his enormous and undue bazaar gains' that has excited (1 
have no doubt) the spirit of opposition which lately 
maiufested itself. Though all this is bad enough, yet it is 
quite venial in comparison with his unreserved disclosure 
CO all who would listen to him of the subject of my late 
(private) letter, his boastful account of his ma/t(y reply, and 
discussion of various points touching on our relative 
situations . - - The Colonel has certainly deceived me not a 
little.^ 


Things had not improved by the following spring, and there was an 
unpleasant incident soon after the Palmers left Hyderabad when 
James reported that some of the Subsidiary Force officers let it be 
known that they would be ‘refusing to subscribe to a certain 
[Regimental] Ball, if I was invited'. Moreover, James's letters continue 
to contain frequent references to his enemies in the cantonments, who 
‘have been so busy in defaming and misrepresenting me', He was also 
aware that these enemies Vould scarcely have dared, I think, to 
indulge so freely as {they have done] had not the too prevalent idea ot 
my disgrace and approaching end have encouraged them to 

perseverance'.® . 

There was also the issue of James's relations with General Palmers 
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successor at Puiie» Colonel Barry Clo5e> an Anglo-Irish friend of 
Arthur Wellesley who very much took the Wellesleys’ line in his 
attitude to Indians in general and Indian princes in particular Palmer 
had been astonished when Close turned up to replace him in Pune 
without any ofGciai instrucdons or credendals, so breaking ail the most 
elementary courtesies of diplomacy: *lf the Peishwa had a grain of 
spirit he would not receive him,* the General had written to James in 
December, just before leaving for Hyderabad, *and callous as he [the 
Peishwa] may be, he must feel the contempt implied in appointing an 
Ambassador to his court and sending him thither without a letter of 
introduction.**’ 

But it was not just the Peishwa thatQose showed contempt for. By 
the spring of 1802, asjames*$ fate still remained uncertain. Close had 
begun sending his Calcutta despatches, which came via Hyderabad, 
sealed rather than open, so that James was unable to read the contents. 
This was an important change from the existing system and usages, 
which had allowed the Hyderabad Resident to brief himself on 
developments over the Maraiha border. 

Close’s actions clearly implied that he felt James was somehow 
unreliable, or untrustworthy, or a straightforward security risk. After 
hundreds of copies of James’s Residency correspondence had turned 
up in Tipu Sultan’s palace chancellery at Setingapatam in 1799, Close 
had good reason to suspect that security at Hyderabad was not all that 
it might be.^ But the ‘mole* responsible for those leaks - the Residency 
‘intelligencer’ Laxmi Narayan - had been exposed and sacked three 
years earlier; and the clear implication was that Close was dubious 
about James’s own reliability. He had. after all, been privy to what Mir 
Alam had told Arthur Wellesley of James's alleged deal (or 
accommodation) with Aristu Jah; he also knew about Khair un-Nissa, 
and might have suspected that her discretion was not to be relied 
upon, and that James’s piUow talk mi^t casUy make its way into other 
Hyderabad Whatever his reservations were, they remained 

unaroculated. Even though James wrote formally to Close to protest, 
his appeal had no effect The Pune dak continued to arrive in Hyderabad 
with Its seals firmly attached.^' 

In the end it was William Kirkpatrick who saved James from this 
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extended Umbo and who rescued his career, just as nine years earUer it 
was he who had first kick-started it. Although officially William was 
)ust off to the Cape to recover his health, it was now very clear to him 
that his condition was too serious to be healed by a few weeks at the 
mineral baths. Deep down he knew that his career was over, and that 
if he stayed in India, or indeed ever returned to It, he would probably 
die. He therefore decided to do all he could to save the career of his 


half-brother, even if it meant sacrificing his own reputation with 
WeUesley in the process. 

From what John Malcolm had told him in his letters, WiUiam knew 
that James had been cleared of the charge of raping Khair un-Nissa 
or of using force or threats to pressurise her family to hand her over: 
the Clive Enquiry had accepted that unusual though it was, the women 
of Khair un-Nissa’s family appeared to have set out to seduce the 


Resident, rather than the other way around. 

Only one serious political charge remained unresolved: that of 
concealment. The Governor General was quite willing to forgive James 
for his moral lapse in sleeping with Khair umNissa, and was even 
prepared to overlook his failure of judgement (as WeUesley saw it) in 
allowing himself to be dragged, through his marriage, into a position 
where he was open to manipulation by the Hyderabadi durbar: 
Malcolm had written to William that WeUesley thought James ‘highly 
culpable considering his station, to have an intrigue at a native court 
with a woman of such nnk^“ Yet while James may have been culpable 
the offence, Malcolm had also hinted, was not unforgivable, and 
certainly not enough in itself for James to lose his job. But what WeUesley 
was not prepared to put up with - reasonably enough - was his semor 
officials deUberately withholding vital poUlicaJ information from hitn^ 
At the end of the CUve Enquiry, the charge remained that James had 
knowingly concealed important details about his affair 
superiors, and that his despatches and submissions on the subject bad 

been deliberately misleading. 

These chafes were in fact unanswerable - James had m 

barefaced ties to almost everyone, including his ^ ^^’^issa 
the degree to which he had become entangled with Khair un-N ^ 
WiUiam nonetheless took it upon himself to risk a reputauon e 
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Spent twenty years buiidmg up, and to write to John Malcolm telling 
him that James - very pr<^>erly hesitadng to explain such delicate matters 
in a public despatch — had made a full confession to William in his 
private letters, expecting him to pass it on discreetly to the Governor 
General; but that he» William, had hesitated to do so, as *1 did not 
consider myself at liberty, or view it in any light as necessary, to betray 
the confcdence which [James) had reposed on me on the occasion,*^ 
It was, in other words, William’s failure, not James’s, that had caused 
the misunderstanding. 

This story was not strictly truthful, but it nevertheless provided James 
with the perfect cover, and put the onus for failirtg to reveal the full 
truth about the affair firmly onto his elder brother. As John Malcolm 
eventually wrote to William, *in consequence of your communication 
[Lord Wellesley has finally] acquitted your brother of the charge of 
improper concealment & [has] therefore resolved to continue him in 
the station which he has filled with so much credit*.^ The latter 
somewhat unexpected compliment was in pan a reference to the fact 
that James had )usi successfully persuaded the Nizam to sign a third 
treaty with the Company, this time one that dealt with matters of 
commerce’ -yet another sign of James’s unusual degree of influence 
with the Nizam, and his continuing value to the Company. 

After five months of uncertainty, and three inquiries, James had 
again been forgiven for an z(fm which over and over again had come 
close to wrecking his career and reputation. But it was a shon-lived 
respite. No sooner had Wellesley decided to forgive James than another 
anonymous letter arrived in Calcutta. This timeit was a letter of support 
for James; but one which had a much more damaging effect than any 
letter of criticism. 

Not only did it attack Wellesley in terms that the Governor General 
rc^ed as Very violent, menacing and indelicate’ as well as libellous, 
its inside knowledge of the case showed that it was wrinen by a close 
friend or associate of Kirkpatrick. Its postmark showed moreover 
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that it had been posted in the Residency, and must thus have been 
written by one of the very few people in Hyderabad who had access 
to the Residency post room. In the covering letter which Wellesley 
sent to James along with the offending tract, he demanded that 
Kirkpatrick immediately track down and unmask ‘Philothetes*, the 
author of a piece of invective which according to Wellesley * violated 
the Laws of respect and Subordination, by an injurious and diccacorial 
stile of address to the Supreme Authority in India'.^^ 

This was another scandal, and it broke at exactly the momentjames 
least needed it. Worse still for him, the author - as must have been 
apparent to James as soon as he opened the package - was none 
other than the son of his closest and most intimate friends and allies, 
General Palmer and Fyze. 

‘PhiJochetes* was quite clearly the young Captain William Palmer, of 
the Nizam’s irregular cavalry.^ 



William Palmer had been born in Lucknow in 1780, a year after Fyze 
had moved in with the General. 

In Zoffany’s celebrated portrait of the family, painted when William 
was five, he is shown wearing a white Avadhiy^ffw. His early years 
were spent in the cosmopolitan environment of Lucknow, then at the 
height of its golden age as the centre of north Indian courtly cultufc- 
At some point William was shipped off to England to be educated, 
and ended up completing his schooling at the Vanbrugh-designed Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich.’ When he rerurned to India in 1798, 
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aged eighceen, and briefly moved in with his half-brother John Palmer, 
by now a successful Calcurea banker, he was able to speak English and 
Persian with equal fluency, and to operate in aristocratic English and 
Mughal environments with equal ease.^^ 

By the early years of the nineteenth century, many Anglo-Indians 
were beginning to find their mixed racial inheritance a major drawback: 
WilLiam^s contemporary Lieutenant Colonel James Skinner of Skinner’s 
Horse, for example, felt that his mixed blood, *like a two edged 
blade, was made to cut both ways against him*.^ But unlike 
Skinner— and indeed unlike most Anglo-Indians — William was bom 
into the upper echelons of both British and Mughal society, and his 
father made sure that every resource was available so chat he could 
take advantage of both sides of his ethnic identity and fmd his mixed 
blood a boon and a blessing rather chan the insuperable obstacle it 
became to so many other mixed-race children. As William caught ship 
to India at the end of his English education, the General wrote proudly 
to his old friend Warren Hastings boasting about his children’s 
achievements, and how they were all now wcQ set up and provided 
for.” 

Palmer’s first appointment, which James Kirkpatrick had arranged 
for him, was in the Finglas Brigade of the Niaam’s army, which he 
joined just in time to see action at the storming of Seringapatam in 
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May 1799/ Thereafter he rose rapidly throu^ the ranks, so that before 
long he was commanding a battalion and was in chaige of collecting 
taxes across several Hyderabad! districts.^ This was his position when 
his parents arrived in Hyderabad in January 1 802. 

Soldiering was not, however, what William intended to do with his 
life. In the course of his duties with the Nizam's forces he had served 
in the devastated but fertile and potentially rich district of Berar, an 
area that had been badly scarred by nearly a century of intermittent 
warfare between the MughaJs and the Marathas. Berar’s well-watered 
soils were however clearly capable of being profitably developed. As 
he rode around gathering taxes, William - perhaps inspired by the 
entrepreneurial example of his elder half-brother John — dreamt of 
somehow repopulating the area, opening it up and planting cotton, 
indigo and opium there. This, he realised, was quite feasible, as the 
harvest could be easily transported down to the coast if the Wardha 
and Godavari rivers were made navigable. 

On his visits to Hyderabad, William would have heard James talking 
about other schemes which were then being provisionally floated to 
exploit the vast untapped resources of the Nizam's dominions. One in 
particular seems to have made an impression on him: a scheme 
suggested by a private trader named Ebeneezer Roebuck to log the 
inaccessible malarial jungles and teak forests in the remote reaches of 
the Upper Godavari. The scheme never came off, but it was the cause 
of much discussion and correspondence at the Residency at exactly 
the time when William would have been present; during the visit of 
his parents in March 1802/* 

Certainly the idea must have fermented in William's head, because 
in due course he raised considerable capital - some of it from his 
half-brother John in Calcutta, then at the height of his reputation as 
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th« ‘Prince of Merchants* - for a major log^ng and shipbuilding 
scheme to exploit the extraordinary mineral, timber and agricultural 
riches of the wilder reaches and jungles of the Nizam’s vast state. 

Moreover, at some point William seems to have realised that he 
had a major advantage over other businessmen that he could use to 
enormous e^ect. Because of his birth in India to an Indian mother, he 
was classiHed by the Company's bureaucracy as an ‘Ease Indian', not 
as a British subject. As such he was permitted to engage in banking 
operations within the Nizam's dominions, something that was strictly 
forbidden to British subjects under the terms of the various treaties 
James had signed. He was also free to cha^e any rale of interest that 
he wished, unlike bankers In British India who were compelled by law 
to charge no more than 12 per cent. Untrammelled by Company 
regulations, within a few years William had put in place ambitious 
plans to open a merchant house that would engage in ‘banking and 
agency transactions' while also 

supplying the timber of the forests, on the banks of the 
Godavery, for the purpose of ship'buUding; these forests 
abounding in dmber of a superior size and quality. We entertain 
the most sanguine hopes that we shall be able to open a 
navigation of fi>ur hundred miles, during four months of the 
year, on that over and the Wurda. The opening of this nav^tion 
will aUo facilitate the commerdal intercourse subsisting between 
(the interior of) Berar and the coast^^ 

The scale of William’s ambitions has echoes of the worid of Conrad, 
with its steamships, up<ouncry loggir^ stations, ivory hunters, uncharted 
malarial forests and riverboats. Yet, driven forward with an almost 
manic energy, it was not long before many of these schemes had been 
reaUsed: by 1815 William Palmer 8c Co. had grown to be the richest 
and most important commercial operatioo in ie subcontinent outside 
British'Conttolled India; it also ended up bankrolling the Nizam and 
‘acquired an ascendancy over the Minister that rendered him a crearure 
of their will*.^^ 

In many ways WiUlam Palmer can be said to have brought 
nifleteefnh<entury Western entrep r eneurial capitalism to the bte-Mughal 
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world of the Deccan; but what is remarkable is chat he did so in a way 
that was noc entirely Western, and which was certainly quite independent 
of the East India Company. He used local bankers and, mostly, local 
money, and seems to have operated, at least partly, according to 
traditional Indian modes of doing business. Moreover, he sought 
influence and gained patronage by using time-honoured Mughal 
Techniques of giving gifts and seeking favours from his mother’s friends 
in the Nizam's ^nana: according to a later British Resident, if William 
met any opposition to his plans, *the Women of the Palace would be 
brought over to favour the application*.^ 

In 1 B02 this all lay m the future. But throughout the time William 
was establishing himself in Hyderabad, he had continued to live the 
hybrid Anglo-Mughal lifestyle which had been such a distinguishing 
mark of his parents* home. His house in Hyderabad gradually became 
a celebrated gathering place where the British and Hyderabadis met 
on equal terms. A revealing portrait of his domestic arrangements is 
given by an anonymous English traveller who visited him there in about 
1810: 

I passed one morning and took tiffin with a famous English 
merchant, who holds a singular sort of durbar every 
morning at which you may sec shroffs (moneylenders] and 
merchants, officers and nobles, coming to beg, borrow, 
lend or transact business; all of which is done according to 
native customs. These Mr. P observes in everything 
connected with his establishment; even when alone, sitting 
on the floor to a dinner served in their fashion; reading the 
Arabian nights with his Moorish wives; presiding at 
nautches; and i^stibus nan tst dispnlandum) Ustening with 
pleasure to the musical sound of the native tom-tom. 

He is a man of uncommon talent and great information 
- very popular among the natives of course, and with the 
British also, for his liberality, ready and obliging pobtencss, 
and unbounded hospitality to all: to the poor man ^so he 
is very charitable. The choice of an Eastern mode of bfc is 
with him not altogether unnatural. He was born of a native 
mother, a female of Delhi of good descent. 
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William Palmer had been bapQsed a Chrisdan, but Fyze had kept 
her cultural and religious identity as a Muslim, and ii was to Indian 
Muslim women, not to British ones, that William naturally looked for 
love and companionship. At home in both worlds, he found the perfect 
arena for his talents where he could straddle Mughal and British society, 
in the shadow of James Kirkpatrick's Hyderabad Residency. 

Like the rest of his family, William clearly felt a marked kinship to 
and warmth for James, whose domestic arrangements so closely 
resembled his own; he also felt intense gradtude to a man who had 
helped him get started both as a soldier and as a businessman.' The 
exact reladonship between James and William Palmer at this period is 
unclear, but James had certainly aided the younger man in a variety of 
ways, and by 1805, if not before, had allowed him the use of some 
of the Residency buildings as an office for his new business; this not 
only provided a useful base but also lent William's business operations 
the appearance of having the East India Company’s imprimatur^ 
something it did not in reality in any way possess.^ In return William 
had done errands and 'confidential work* for James, including finding 
out the details of the arms and corruption scandal going on in the 
cantonments. 

For ill these reasons William leapt to James's defence when he saw 
that his patron was under attack from his enemies; but he could not 
have done it in a more damaging manner had he tried. His letter written 
under the pseudonym of Thilothetes* was an extraordinary production: 
a fifteen-page rant in fantastically overblown prose, packed full of 
inappropriate classical references, passionately defending not fust James, 
but the general right of English officials to marry and cohabit with 
Indian women, and remarking at the climax of its invective that its 
author could not 'recollect any institution by which Residents are denied 
the Enjoyment of female society in the courts of eastern princes: nor 
a precedent by whose establishment such an Indulgence may be deemed 
criminal'.^^ 
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For all its extravagant phrasing, the letter is fascinating for the Light 
it sheds on the way James was then regarded in the cantonments: Un 
the Camp at Hyderabad/ maintains *Philothetes*, 'there is a factious 
party, whose very counsels are the Springs of Mischief’ This party, he 
asserts, is eaten up with jealousy of James’s rapid rise: 'On the elevadon 
of Captain Kirkpatrick to the Representation of your Lordship at the 
Court of the Deccan, the companions of his youthful days offered 
their congratulations at the Mansion of the Resident. But, my Lord, 
their congratulations were chilled by Envy and their offerir^ dis<^uicted 
by prejudice.* So envious were Kirkpatrick's former companions that 
when ‘Philothetes’ first came to Hyderabad, ‘my Ears were frequently 


regaled with anecdotes of the personal Eccentricities of Hushmut Jang’. 
Yet when he actually met him, ‘Gracious GodI Affability, Politeness, 
and Hospitality smiled on his every countenance. The film dropped 


from my eyes.’ 

Nor, claimed ‘Philothetes’. was he alone in being impressed by 
James’s ‘engaging address and captivaang manners’. James, he says, 
was exceptionally popular at the Hyderabadi durbar, and even Khajr 
un-Nissa’s cousin Abdul Lateef Shushtari C® respectable mussulman, 
to whose Name and Circumstances, your Lordship is not a stranger’) 
believed him to be entirely innocent in the matter of his relationship 


with Khair: 


with the most pleasing sadsfaction, I have learned that the 
Connection of Major Kirkpatrick with a female of that House 
arose in the warmest attachment of her heart, and has been 
cemented by the most liberal conduct on his part He never 
aspired to her Seduction, nor ever sought an illicit enjoyment 
of her person. The Gradfication of her fondest desire was 
her determined resolution. The disappointment of h« wish 
would have closed her existence. In whatever point of vic^ 
my Lord, this Circumstance may be considered to theCharacw 
of Major Kirkpatrick no Crime can be attached; but the 
deviation from the Rules of morality according to its 
Restriedons only in the more polished sodcucs of Europe. 


He adds that the only reason the soldiers in the 
were unaware of this was that ‘throughout the Camp at y 
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there is not one man who possesses a sufficient knowledge of the 
Deckanee or Persian to open and support a conversation to whose 
result the stamp of precision can be legally applied*. Only James could 
properly speak the languages, and Wellesley should realise, says 
Thilochetes', that *to the Resident of Hyderabad there is due from 
your Lordship the most Unlimited Confidence*. He then suggests that 
Wellesley seek confirmation of all this from ‘the bte Resident of Poonah 
[i.e. the General, William's father]’, who he says ‘will give you every 
Information. In a few days he will be at Calcutu.’ 

All this, though strangely and sometimes tacdessly expressed, would 
in itself have done James no harm. But where 'Philochetes* went badly 
wrong was to ask, in a manner that was deemed threatening and indeed 
containing hints of blackmail by Wellesley, whether the Governor 
General was himself entitled to criticise such amorous adventures: To 
such an Imputation is the Character of your Lordship invulnerable? 
Has the daring insolence of curiosity presumed to explore the Mysteries 
of your secret apartments? In the inmost Recesses of your mind, are 
the Mobves of all youracbons opened to public inspecbon and public 
censure?' 

The answer to this was of course na For ail his evident indignation 
at James’s conduct, Wellesley was no puritan. Indeed he was notoriously 
hjghly-scxed, telling his wife Hyacinthe in London that if she did not 
join him in Calcutta it was inconceivable that he would remain faithful, 
as ‘I assure you that this climate excites one sexually most terribly.’ 
Later he repeated the same belief, simultaneously confessing that he 
had been true to his threat and was indeed indulging in every sort of 
vice: *As for sex, one must have it in this climate ...JepoJs brgUqutrdix 
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The Governor General tended to take grave offence at the mildest 
criticism. A letter such as that written by ‘Philo thetes’ — in Wellesley’s 
eyes impudent, ignorant and threatening — sent him into a towering 
rage; and his response, dictated the same day to his long-suffering 
secretary Neil Edmonsione, rings with outraged viceregal indignation. 
While admitting that James was in no way responsible for what his 
anonymous supporter had written, Wellesley t^uite unreasonably went 
on to use the letter as a pretext for sava^ng James's diplomatic record, 
claiming that ‘so far from possessing any claim to chat elevated and 
commanding situation which this letter arrogates for you in a tone of 
such ridiculous pomp, your conduct in the execution of orders has 
frequently and on the most important occasions, required the direct 
interposition* of Calcutta. He also reminded James that ‘you owe your 
continuance in your present station and the credit which you possess 
in it, at least as much to his Excellency’s forbearance and to his desire 
of forgiving occasional indiscretions, as to his love of justice ^ 

The only way James could regain the Confidence of Lord Wellesley, 
concluded the tirade, was immediately to ‘employ your utmost 
endeavours for the discovery of the author of this anonymous Libel 
... His Excellency is confident that your zeal for the pubbc service, 
together with your sense of your own character, will urge you to exert 
every degree of activity in discovering, and enabling His Excellency to 
bring to justice, a Criminal whose attempt requires the severe 


punishment of the Law.’ 

This, James tealised immediaiely, he could never do. His response 
JO Wellesley was measured and dignified, defending his excepuonal 
record as Resident by mentioning merely that ‘the detail of my 
diplomatic services, and Lord WeUesley’s opinions on them, have long 
been upon record’. But he then wrote that, much as he regretted the 
upset the letter had caused and the insults it contained, he could in no 
way be expected to carry out a witch-hunt to discover the identity of 
‘Philothetes’. or to be ‘instrumental in the disgrace and rum 
who though he has undoubtedly merited his Uirdships highest 

indignation, would be considered by the World at 

incuLd it by his zeal and attachment - however deplorable & mistaken 

- to my cause 
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'Hus politely defiant reply fell far short of promising the sort of 
acdon VKsUesley demanded. By early May, less than a month after being 
cleared of the charges contained in the Clive Report, and having 
survived one of the most thorough investigations ever mounted by 
the East India Company into the private life of one of its servants, 
James found that he was again back in the doghouse. 

This time, however, he was too weary and disgusted with it all to 
really care. Frustrated in his career and his public life, but confident 
that Wellesley could not sack him for refusing to track down the writer 
of an anonymous letter of support, James retreated into the happiness 
of domesticity and fatherhood. Mentally withdrawing from the political 
front line, and more or less ignoring Lord Wellesley's hurt pride, he 
began to focus instead on his wife and children - *my dear little ones’, 
as he described them repeatedly to his brother William. 

Though he continued as Resident James's letters show how pleasing 
his masters in Calcutta gradually grew less and less central to his daily 
concerns. By conciliation and friendship with the Niaam and the 
Hyderabad! durbar, he had pulled off a series of mutually beneficial 
treaties which set the relationship between Hyderabad and the Company 
on a permanent and sustainable footing. If Wellesley wished to wreck 
all that for the sake of greed, pride and out-and-out belligerency, then 
that, believed James, was his problem. 

As so many have done since in the same si tuition, James Kirkpatrick 
effectively drew back, *to spend more time with his family'; he even 
took up home improvements and gardening. He went about these 
endeavours, however, on a rather different scale to most of his modem 
successors, beginning work on building what John Malcolm would 
later describe as a dream palace that was *surpassed in splendour and 
magnitude only by the Government House at Calcutta . . . [The 
Governor's House] at Madras cannot even be compared to it.* 

Asjames realised at the dme, the palatial Residency that he planned, 
a perfect fusion of British and Mughlai tastes, and financed by the 
Nizw, would be a monument not only to himself, but to the close 
relations between Britain and Hyderabad that he had worked so hard 
to build, and which were now in danger of being soured for ever.^ 
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The Bridsh Residency in Hyderabad thatjames inherited from WiUiam 
was, as Mountstuart Elphinscone memorably pointed out in 1801 /laid 
out partly in the taste of Islington & partly in that of Hindostan'.^* 

Ever since John Holland, the first British Resident, arrived in 
Hyderabad in 1779, the British had rented a beautiful but half-ruined 
Qutb Shahi riverside garden in which was situated ‘the house of a 
native gentleman, which was pleasant from being surrounded by small 
gardens and fountains’. This house - an open baradari pavilion lying 
at the centre of the rambling garden complex - had been turned into 
the principal dining halJ and reception area of the Residency. Around 
it had grown up a spread of new neo-classical bungalows and 
mansions to house the Residency staff, many of which commanded 
views over the low garden wall to the waters of the Musi and the 
domes and minarets of the great city beyond.' 

The Hyderabad Residency complex may have been a wonderful 
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architectural expreaaion oi the cultural hybridity of its inhabitants; but 
in practical terms it was by 1800 a fairly ramshackle collection of 
buildings. James's bungalow leaked, and attempts at patching it up 
had failed to stop the damp and decay. In August 1800, James had 
written to William that the upper half was 'scarcely habitable'. Two 
wet monsoon months later, the building had nearly collapsed, and 
James was forced to write to Calcutta to apply for funds as several of 
the Residency buildings were 'now perfectly uninhabitable. Their 
condition indeed is such that they have with difficulty been prevented 
from falling so that (heir being taken down altogether is a matter of 
absolute necessity.' 

Nor was decay the only problem. With the growing size of the 
Residency staff and the vast number of British soldiers coming to live 
in Hyderabad, the old Qutb Shahi pavilion which formed the 
centrepiece of the garden was no longer remotely adequate for 
throwing parties. As James wrote to Calcutta. 

the Mussulman building which has always been used as a dining 
hall and place of public entertainment is both uncomfortable 
and inconvenient in a very great degree, from its being open 
and exposed to the South a^ from lu roof being supported 
on targe Gothic pillars which fill so considerable a space in the 
centre of the room that on particular public days I fmd it 
impossible lo accommodate as I could wish the numerous 
guests which the increased and still increasing state of the 
Subsidiary Force renders me liable la 

James planned as a first improvement to ‘add a spacious Hall or 
Dining Room ro the South or open side of [the pavilion} and 
immediately connected with it*. He also asked for permission to 
construct ‘a suite of apartments consisting of a sitting room for the 
wepoon of occasional visitors, abed chamber and two smaller rooms 
for writing m or as temporary bedrooms ^ the whole to be sheltered 
by a verandah on the two sides most exposed to the weather’,^ 
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There was another reason for Jameses sudden interest in rebuilding 
the Residency. In the summer of 1800, around the time he was 
negotiating the Subsidiary Treaty with the Nizam, his landlord, a 
venerable Hyderabad! ^Ar/r named Nawab Shums hair Jung, had died 
of old age. Realising the opporturuty this provided, James had asked 
the Nizam for both the Residency compound and some of the fields 
that immediately surrounded it, to be thrown in with the other land 
handed over to the British in the treaty.*^ The Nizam had agreed, and 
James's letter asking Calcutta for funds to begin the rebuilding was 
written only four days after the treaty was signed James was no longer 
a tenant: he was now the effective owner of the Residency, and while 
he had to wait for Calcutta’s say-so to rebuild the house, there was 
nothing to stop him immediately improving and replanning the gardens 
around him. 

James already had the beginnings of a wonderful mango orchard 
thanks to the trees sent from Pune by General Palmer. Now he asked 
his brother William to help to procure some first-class peach trees 
and, a little later, enough orange trees to plant a decent orange grove. 
The detail of his requirements demonstrates the degree to which James 
was becoming a connoisseur in such matters: ‘I wish you would 
endeavour,’ he asked William, who was just about to catch ship back 
home, 


to procure (in Englandl, end send out to tne under the 
charge of some careful trusty friend or acquaintance, a 
few well grown orange trees, the fruit of which can be 
warranted cxceUcnt of its kind. The best arc, 1 imagine, 
those that arc brought from Portugal. The Malta orange 
indeed is reckoned the highest flavoured fruit in Europe, 
and from its juice being red is supposed to be a graft on 
the Pomegranate.* It may be difficult, if not absolutely 
impracticable perhaps, to procure plants of this last ... 

You must know that I am turned a great gardener o 
late, and from what 1 have heard of the vast supenofity 
of the Portuguese orange over any in this country, have a 
great notion that I could improve the fruit very much, by 
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having a few European standards to engraft from. General 
Martin/ I am told, had ont European orange tree at 
Lucknow the fruit of which was so vastly superior to 
anything of the kind cultivated there (where they pique 
themselves on the goodness of their fruit) as to render the 
best flavour of the best oranges of Lucknow growth 
perfectly insipid. 


He added: 'By the means of a few AJphonso and Massagon plants 
which I got from our friend (General Palmer] I hope in a few years to 
improve the mangoes here wonderfully . . A year later, James was 
still searching for more varieties of mango, and told his agent In Bombay 
that he was 'desirous if it is practicable to have an orchard of those 
fine fruits at once, and 1 have now in my garden an avenue of many 
trees of six years growth that will I think all yield fruit next season, if 
only I could engraft them all from mature grafts*.*^ 



In the months following James’s rupture with Wellesley over the 
Thilothetes’ letter, his correspondence became more and more centred 
on the ‘improvements' he was planning at the Residency. Disillusioned 
with diplomacy and the Company's ambitions, which he now saw 
were in danger of destroying a world and a civilisation he had come 
to love, he concentrated instead on building a nest for his UrtJe fiumly 
and living with his wife and children in a styU which mixed Mughal 
tastes with the ambitions of a Georgian gendeman 'improving' his 
estates, 

One d»y he would write to his sgent in Madras askine for ‘a 
handsome house clock', some good -wheels for my chariot' and ‘three 
pipes of the very best Madeira together with twelve dozen of choice 
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Malmsey wine*; the next, he sought out the type of Mughal goods 
which catered to his more Indianised tastes: from Lucknow he ordered 
a sec of best^qualit)' hookah snakes* a large pack of scented Lucknavi 
tobacco and some soon^es {or surabis) — the traditional north Indian 
water-coolers which he believed were of much better quabty than 
those made in Hyderabad-^ 

A consistent worn* was the lack of any decent china or table linen 
for entenaining visitors, and for years James kept writing to his various 
agents with requests for ‘creditable table ware, equipment 1 consider 
requisite to the station I fill, and yet it is what this Residency certainly 
has not had to boast of sirtcc I have been at the head of it. My table 
cloths and napkins I have hitherto had made up from such cloth as 
bazaars here afford, char is very flimsy and extravagantly dear; and my 
China ware is a motley collection of occasional auctions*.^^ 

A flourishing vegeuble garden was another persistent goal of James%: 
to one friend in Calcutta he asked for seeds of peas, French beans, 
lertuce, endive and celer)', *to which may be added a little choice cabbage 
and cawli flower sced*.^ In return for these, all he could offer were 
seeds of aubergines, which appears to have been ver>' much the 
Hyderabadi vegetable of choice in the late eighteenth century. James 
particularly pined for ‘a good supply of potatoes, being a vegetable 
which I like much but have not tasted for these two years and more - 
interesting evidence that at this period the potato was only grown 
around the three Presidency towns - Calcutta, Bombay and Madras - 
though it is hard now to imagine Indian cooking without aloo. 

lames even tried breaking the ice with General Palmers 
uncommunicative successor in Pune, Colonel Bar^ Close, wuh^mc 
fruit-tree diplomacy. In the course of an exchange of eleph^ts between 
,hc two men. James took up an offer from 

saplings from the General’s old peach trees: The Ceylon Elephant 
shall be sent off to you in the course of a few days, wrote James, 

. A of sooa^uo- 
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and I will readily avail myself by this opporiunity of your kind 
offer of a few Peach Plants, which will be highly acceptable. I 
have now in my Garden . . , three very fine ungrafted China 
Peach Trees sent to me with several other kinds of China 
Fruit Trees from the botanical garden (In Calcutta] by Doctor 
Roxburgh.* If these China plants chirvc - artd many of them 
are as yet in good health, I shall be able to add three or four 
very fine fruits to your present stock at Poonah - The peaches 
you have been so good as to promise a small supply of, will 
also be very acceptable if not as an immediate relish, at least as 
the source at least of much furure Enjoyment to the paJate.^^ 


Within rwo years, James had arranged all these fruit trees into a 
huge orchard and kitchen garden *aboui half a mile in circumference, 
completely walled in, and abounding in the choicest Grapes, Mangoes 
(from Bombay), Peaches, Apples, Oranges, Pine Apples, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, together with all the horticultural productions of the best 
sort peculiar to Indian Gardens, or introduced into them of late years 
from Europe*.^^ 

He also tried to acquire a variety of gardeners from different 
horticultural traditions. In May 1 802 he sent requests to his agent in 
Madras to try to find a good English gardener; five months later he 
was writing to Bombay trying to find one from China, having heard 
that Chinese gardeners were to be found in that city, and that they 
were particularly skilled in the growing of v^tables. For entertainments 
he also wished to buy 


a large assortment of coloured lamps, such as are used in 
illuminations, and are I understand to be had in ever such 
quantidcs in and at very reasonable rate in China , . . [There 
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aie| tvvo kinds, one, large lamps for hailing in trees, the other 
small and globtdar, in use for common iiiununadons such as 
emblematic figurines and mottos which they are made to 
represent by judicious arrangement and disposition — of the 
former a few hundred - or perhaps even one hundred would 
be sufBcient for my purpose, bui of the latter, a great many 
thousand will I imagine be requisite for an iUuminadon or 
anything of a grand scale. The price of these things I am utterly 
unacquainted with . . . but if they can be procured at a 
moderate rate, that is a sum which would not absolutely ruin 
me, I should esteem it as a particular favewir if you would 
commission such a supply for me from China.^ 


Pact of James seems ro have felt a faint homesickness for England. 
Certainly, at the other side of his estate from the Mughal watercourses 
of ‘the Hindoostanny Garden’, in the farmland he had acquired in the 
treaty of 1800 , he wished to create the sort of gentle, informal park 
that William Kent, Capability Brown and Humphrey Repton had made 
fashionable in the England of his youth: an arrangement that had 
become as central to British conceptions of peaceful, civilised 
refinement, as cool rippling waters and the shade of overarching 
broadleaf trees was to that of the Mughals. For this purpose he got 
teams of men to lay out, on the main axis of the Mughal pavilion. 
‘Pleasure Grounds, and a paddock well stocked with Deer, of nearly 
a mUe in circumference’.^^ To keep the deer company,^ ordered 
from Bombay some elk and a herd of ‘Abyssinian sheep’. 

Creating an expanse of pseudo-En^sh parkland was not, however, 
without its problems in the middle of India, and by the end of the 
year lames had had to send to Bombay for ‘a fire engine, or even two, 
to water my trees and Pleasure Grounds’ to prevent the grass withering 

in the intense Dcccani heat.*’ 
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Visitors to the Residency make it clear, however, that the overall 
style of James's very extensive gardens remained principally Indian in 
inspiradon: according to Malcolm, for example, they were 'laid out 
more in the Oriental than European style'. Moreover, James cold 
Kennaway that ‘the Hindoostanny Garden’ was sail as he would 
remember it, and that he had deliberately kept it unchanged. This 
‘Hindoostanny Garden’ appears to have been a typical irrigated Mughal 
(barbagh with rippling rills, thickets of fruit trees and flowing fountains; 
it lay in the corner of the compound beside Khair un-Nissa’s Rang 
Mahal. 

With James’s clear fondness for Indian paradise gardens in mind/ 
it is intriguing to wonder how much he discussed gardening with the 
Nizam, Aiiscu Jah and his friends in the Hyderabad durbar. For lust as 
Nizam All Khan's highly cultured reign had led to a revival of 
Hyderabad as a centre of Deccani literary and artistic endeavour, so 
the Nizam’s interest in the art of gardening led to a revival of the 
Deccan’s remarkable traditions of Indo 'Islamic horticulture. 

The court chronicles of Nizam Ali’s reign from the 1790s onwards 
are suddenly full of references to visits to gardens, and to new gardens 
being built around Hyderabad: for example Aristu Jah’s chief wife, 
Sarwar Afza Begum, built a huge new tbarbagb named Suroor Ntgar, 
where the Minister used to go to relax. Beside it she created a deer 
park where Aristu Jah, the Nizam and the men of their famibes would 
hunt black buck.“ Mir Alam was also a passionate lover of gardens, 
and was so proud of his creations that towards the end of his life he 
opened his char bagh to the public in spring; according to the Cui^r-h 
Asafija people would flock there to relax and to fly kites.^’ The 
Hydcrabadi miniatures of the period, especially those by the court 
artist VenkatchcUam, are particularly concerned with the cultivated 
Arcadia of the pleasure garden, and the fountains and ranked cedar 
ttecs of the irrigated garden became the standard background to all 
Hyderabad! portraits of the time.’® The famous Venkaechellam image 
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of Arisnj Jah’s son Ma’ali Mian, for example, shows him sitdng in a 
garden sniffing a flower and admiring a ume hawk as five small 
fountain jets play amid the roses and dragonflies at his feet, and clouds 
of rosy parakeets fly to roost in the banana trees and toddy palms that 
frame the scene."' 


Moreover, it was during Nizam Ali's reign that a great number of 
gardening books came to be written, translated and copied: one 
particularly influential manual named the was written 

in Golconda at the beginning of Nizam Ali's reign in 1762. These 
books contain wonderful passages of advice to Hyderabadi gardeners 
which mix the scientiflc with the pseudo^sciendflc, the useful and well- 
observed with more eccentric - and probably rather less useful - 
items of mait% lore and old wives’ tales. The K/m^, for example, 
recommends that melons can be made especially sweet and tasty if. 
before planting, their seeds are stored in mounds of fresh rose petals, 
and if honey, dates, cows' milk and chopped liquorice are dug into 
the plants' roots. Bananas meanwhile can be encouraged to elongate 
to become as long and as firm as elephant tusks ‘if an iron bar dipped 
in a steamy mix of animal wastes* is used to 'scorch* the tree.^^ 


The Kha^n va^hahar^ another contemporary Deccani gardening 
treatise, contains a great deal of detailed information which would 
have been of interest to James. This is especially so in the section on 
the planting of fruit trees, which it recommends should be done by 
the light of the waning moon if the gardener wishes to promote the 
growl h of fruit rather than the trees’ size. To prevent disease the 
earth should be fertilised with pigeon dung and olive-leaf extract, 
while wild onions should be planted around the tree’s base. The 
anom-mous writer also has ad\'ice to those, like James, who had 
problems getting their mango trees to fruit. A barren tree, he advises, 
will suddenly spring into life if it is loudly threatened with 
if the appropriate Koranic verses are tied to its branches. Ha 
James read the iOfa^an ua-Bahar he would have learned that he 
could have produced seedless grapes by applying musk and opium to 
the roots of his vines; grow bright -red apples by pegging own 
the lower branches with an iron bar; and stimulate his peach trees to 
fruit by inserting pine or willow cuttings in the toots. He wou 
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also have learned of $ome intriguing methods of ecologicaUy sound 
pest control: black hellebore and mustard planted at the entrance of a 
garden would keep away snakes, while BUing his vegeuble patch with 
turnips » cabbage, radish and broad beans would free the garden from 
mosquitoes. 

Another concept that James would have come across among the 
garden connoisseurs of Hyderabad was the lovely idea of the evening 
garden. By day, the * flowers of the sun* were there to be admired for 
their beaury; but as the sun sec at the end of the day, other ‘flowers of 
the night’ came to the fore, to be enjoyed for their scent or for the 
glow of their foliage in the light of the moon. In these specially planted 
areas, marble pavilions would be arranged with bolsters and carpets 
for nights of wine, music, poetry and the company of women, all 
surrounded by beds of carefully selected night flowers. Here the heady 
perfume of tuberose would mix with that of (handni, the moon* flower, 
said to diffuse the sweetest perfume on nights when the moon shone 
brighdy. The importance of such scents was a central concept in Islamic 
thought, an idea which derived from the Hadith, attributed to the 
Prophet: 'Scent is the food of the soul, and the soul is the vehicle of 
the faculties of man.’’^ 

It is impossible now to say whether James was familiar with the 
finer points of the aesthetics of the Deccani garden, and whether he 
made an attempt to maintain his Residency according to these 

traditions. However, given what is known about his fondness for 
Hyderabadi food, architcctufe, clothes, poetry and women, and given 
his feeling for plants and gardening, it would be extraordinary if he 
did not. Certainly there are two clear hints that he was indeed »$att fait 
with current fashions in Hyderabadi garden design as one would have 
expected. The first is his eclectic choice of trees for the Residency, 
many of which are still alive and which show a close similarity to 
those seleaed at the same dmc by Mah Laqa Bai Chanda in the shady 
^cd garden she built to surround her mother’s tomb below the hill 
of Maula Ali, notably the extensive use of the relatively rare mulsanj 
(or Indian medlar).* 
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The second hint is the Residency pigeon tower, and the pigeon pocs 
which still survive in the ruins of Khair un'Njssa*s mabat. Pigeon- 
fancying was never a feature of the Geo^an gentleman's house, and 
no other examples are known in British India. It was however central 
to the idea of refinement in the social life of a Mughal nobleman, 
with Hying pigeons regarded as an essential part of the cultivated 
enjoyment of a gentleman's pleasure garden. This seems to have been 
especially the case in Hyderabad: the Kba^art jw-Bj^rdedicates a whole 
chapter to the subject of the pigeon and its place in the garden of a 
civilised Hyderabad! dwr. 

Not only were pigeons supposed to keep snakes away, and their 
excrement deemed ideal for the cultivation of fruit trees; their voices 
- or rather their billing and cooing - were believed to be stimulating 
for the human intellect. The anonymous author of the Kba^^ft advises 
his reader to bum incense and to mix mas/akt (mastic or terbinth) and 
honey in the pigeons’ water, in order to keep them concent and happy 
in the garden.’^ 

Somehow, it seems impossible to imagine that James and Khair un« 
Nissa did not closely follow this advice. 



After the departure of the Palmers in April 1802, expUcit details of 
the daUy life and routine of James's two cluldren and their young mother 
become frustratingly elusive. It is as if they have retreated out of the 
sudden shaft of sunlight provoked by the visit of Fyze and the Oenerai 
and disappeared back into the shadows. We know they are there, ^d 
it is clear that James is increasingly spending his time with them, u 
only occasionaUy do the clouds roll back to let the sun briefly break 
through once more. One day Khair and Sahib AUum are ^m^d 
sendii their greetings and more parcels of bangles to Fyze and Fanny 
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Palmer; on another the two children are being sent off to Dr Ure to 
be inoculated against smallpox » or possibly cholera: as James reported 
to the General in October 1802, *Both my little ones here have been 
faffi/taied, and are enjoying excellent health and spirits ... By the bye, I 
have prevailed on Nizzy and Solomon to render vaccination general, 
by introducing the practice into their own famiUes.'^^ 

Nevertheless, reading carefully between the lines, it is possible to 
piece together some fairly detailed information about James’s 
domestic life and the choices that he made as to the upbringing of his 
young family. It 1$ quite clear, for example, chat the children were 
brought up by Khair and her mother - assisted by a great retinue of 
serving girls, ateeis and weenurses - in a more or less entirely Hyderabad! 
environment. They were raised as Muslims, had Mughal names, spoke 
Persian (or possibly Deccani Urdu) as their first language (Khair un> 
Nlssa spoke no EngUsh^^) and wore typical aristocratic Hyderabad! 
dress. They do not seem to have been introduced to the Europeans 
of the Residency,’® and given their aristocftdc status were probably 
not encouraged to play with the other Anglo-Indian children on the 
campus, such as Henry Russell’s child by his unnamed (and therefore 
probably non-aristocraiic) mistress.’® Ail the indications are that the 
maba/m like a detached fragment of the old city dropped into the 
middle of the semi-Anglicised world of the Residency, and that James’s 
children mixed mainly with the children of the guanas of other 
Hyderabad! nobles, and especially with the inhabitants of Ariscu Jah’s 
mansion.® 

Held firmly within the cultural and religious embrace of Mughlai 
Hyderabad, the children must presumably have undergone the normal 
cycle of ceremonies and initiations that would mark die childhood of 
any other Deccani Muslim child of their rank and status. The birth 
Itself was the first sta^g-post on this ceremonial journey. On the day 
of delivery, almost as soon as the baby had been cleaned and swaddled, 
the call to prayer, the -4^, would be recited into the babe’s right ear, 
followed by the KaUma (or creed), which would be read into the left. 

idea was to introduce the holy words into the cars of the child as 
It first opened its eyes, after which paan would be distributed among 
«gerly waiting friends and relatives. Then a little piece of dried date, 
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.chewed by a respected scholar or would be inserted into the 
child's mouthy followed shordy afterwards by a litde honey water, 
sucked through a piece of clean, soft cloth - the former being a Middle 
Eastern custom, the latter a Hindu one, both of which were absorbed 
into and became part of the composite Deccani Mughal culture. After 
this, the child would be applied to the breast for the first time. As was 
the custom among aristocratic Mughal women, Khair un>Ni$sa did 
not breastfeed her children herself, instead giving them to a wetnurse, 
who in some Mughal s^enanas qom\6 continue feeding the child up to 
the age of three or even four.** 

The choice of a wetnurse was considered a matter of the greatest 
importance, as it was believed that with her milk were transferred some 
of her spiritual and moral qualities. Honest, pious, good'tempered women 
of unimpeachable reputation were sou^t out for the fob, especially those 
from grand or Sayyid families who had for one reason or another fallen 
into poverty; after they had finished suckling, they and their own children 
were brought to live in the family mansion as honoured and respected 
members of the household.*^* Nothing is known of the family 
backgrounds of Sahib Allum and Sahib Begum's wetnurses, Ummat ul» 
Fatimch and Maham AloopaimP],^ but both condnued to live in Sharaf 
un-Nissa's household, with their sons and daughters, and were still there 
forty years later when Sharaf un-Nissa sent their greetings to her two 
beloved grandchildren.*^ 

Two or three days into breastfeeding a girl, another small rite of 
passage took place. In India it has always been the custom - though 
the practice is completely unknown in the West - to squeeze the nipples 
of a suckling child so that small ‘milkdrops’ emerge. This is believed 
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CO be of great medicinal value, and is said to ensure the future well* 
being of the breast. In the case of female babies of Mughal families, 
the brother of the infant was asked to suckle the *milkdrop' so 
produced; this was believed to create a deep bond of love between a 
brother and his sister, as the Emperor Jehangir recorded in his diaries. 
His sister Shakir un*Nissa Begum was, he writes. 

of good disposition and naturally compassionate towards 
all people. Prom infancy and childhood she had been 
extremely fond of me, and there can be few such close 
relationships between a brother and a sister. The first time 
when, according to the custom of pressing the breast of a 
child and a drop of milk is perceptible, they pressed my 
sister’s breast and a drop of milk appeared, my revered 
father (the Emperor AkbarJ said to me: *Babaf Drink this 
milk that in truth this sister may be to thee as a mother.* 

God the Knower of Secrets, knows that from that day 
forward, after 1 drank that drop of milk. 1 have fell love 
for my sister such as children have for their mothers . . ** 

The custom is still current among many Indian families - Hindu 
and Muslim - today. It was certainly the practice in Mughal families 
of James Kirkpatrick's period, and the women of Khair un-Nissa's 
would no doubt have expected Sahib Allum to taste his sister’s 
inilkdfops' in just this manner.^^* 

On the sixth, seventh or ninth day after the birth, a Mughal family 
would normally hold the ebattbi^ or birth celebration, when the mother 
and child would be bathed and clothed in costly new dresses - another 
Mughal borrowing from Hindu tradition. The same day. the aqitfa, or 
the first shaving of the child’s head, would uke place with a silver 
ftzot; the shaved head was rubbed in saffron, and goats sacrificed 
(two for a boy. one for a girl) to remove impurities and preserve 
against the evil eye. Alms woiild then be distributed among the poor. 

The evening of the ebaffbi, tradition diaated that the house would 
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be cleaned and illuminated, and guests entertained by fireworks, singers 
and dancing girls, as well as feasted with the most precious and costly 
food. Guests would present gifts of infants* clothes, such as 
embroidered kurtas and topis (long shirts and skullcaps), with further 
trunkloads of presents - jewels, toys and sweetmeats - being presented 
by the mother's relations. Finally, at the climax of the tbattbi^ the mother 
of the child, along with her girlfriends, would carry the infant into an 
open courtyard and then, for the first dme, Uart dikhand^ show the 
child the stars in the night sky. While this was happening, so the Mughais 
believed, the child's destiny was written by the angel whose duty it was 
to record a person's faie.^ 

Khair un-Nissa, one can presume, would have insisted on all the 
basic traditional ceremonies being performed for her children: the 
remark in Sahib Allum‘s birth note, that Khair called her son Ali after 
dreaming of the Prophet's son-in-law, would seem to point to her 
particular piet>'. Nor docs James seem likely to have opposed his 
children being brought up as Muslims- He had, after all, been prepared 
himself to undergo a formal conversion ceremony to marry Khajr, 
and although there is no unequivocal evidence that he regularly practised 
his new faith, or regarded himself as an aedve Muslim, his mother-in- 
law, who lived closely with him, certainly believed him to be such, as 
did his Munshi, Azia UUah.* 

What is certain is that James respected Islam and made sure, for 
example, thai the Residency gave money to Hyderabad Sufi shnnes. 
But his attraction to the faith is likely to have been as much cultural as 
relidous. His own letters to Europeans deliberately use vague and Deist 
terms for God - he refers at one stage for example to ‘Bounteous 
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Providence’*^ - rather than more specifically sectarian terms such as 
‘Christ’ or ‘Allah’, and this \'aguc approach to religious boundaries 
would seem to have Hited in well with the widespread Indian belief, 
very much lying at the heart of Deccan i culture with its strong Sufi 
and Bhakti influences, that all faiths were really one, and that there 
were many different paths up the mountain. Hyderabad’s principal 
festivals, after all, were Shi’ite but were attended by Sunni Muslims, 
Christians and Hindus alike. Clear European ideas of the firm and 
heavily defended frontiers separating different religions were t^uite alien 
to Hyderabad] culture, and in this fluid and porous atmosphere James’s 
broadly Deist approach to his faith would have fitted in easily both 
with those Europeans who had embraced the ideas of the eighteenth* 
ccntuiy Enlightenment and with the general outlook of the Hyderabadis 
around him.* 

Even 80, it would be intriguing to know if James would have 
been confident enough to hold such large and public non*Christian 
ceremonies as the ebattbi for his wife and babies in the Residenct* 


compound, within view of his less open-minded colleagues. If not, 
might he have held them in Ba^ar Ali Khan’s mansion In the old 
city? It is clear that Khair and Sharaf un-Nissa kept their 
townhouse in use, frequently visiting Sharaf’s mother Durdanah 
Begum who was still residing there, while living principally at the 
Residency mabai We also know, intriguingly, that James used to keep 
three or four [spare] setts' of his Mughal robes, cummerbunds 
afld turbans there, including some of the especially fine quality' normally 
used by nobles at the durbar.** This then was perhaps the most 
likely place for him to have held the chattbi, in a venue that Khair’s 
Klations could have more easily reached and felt at case within 
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- chough even so the ceremonies would have doubdess appeared a 
Little strange to Hyderabadi$» as James had no female family relations 
on his side to host the x^nana celebradons as in a normal Mughal 
family. 

In the weeks and months that followed the birth of James's children^ 
a further succession of rices and ceremonies would continue to mark 
the babies' progress to health and toddlerhood. Most of these cook 
place in the xtnana wing with only women invited, and commemorated 
various significant mileposts in the child's life: the ehitUb, marking the 
child’s fortieth day and the mother's release from confinement;' the 
ceremony artendanc on the first piercing of a girl’s ears by a barber to 
allow her to wear earrings;*^ or the moment when a little girl’s hair 
was plaited for the first timc.^ all of which were followed by a small 
celebration and a general distribution of sweets. 

The final ceremony of early childhood was the bismiOah, when a 
child's education would begin, usually at the age of three or (more 
usually) four." A girl was dressed as a bride and a special scented 
powder was rubbed over her body; boys were dressed as grooms. 
They were then presented to their tutor in the presence of guests, after 
which they recited, following the tutor’s instruction, the whole of the 
ninety-sixth chapter of the Koran, the Surah Iqra. After this their study 
of the Arabic alphabet would begin. 
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Throughout her children's childhood* we catch only fleeting glimpses 
of Khair un-Nlssa. 

Though she was the central figure in the life of James's family, and 
clearly a quietly forceful personality* the loss of her letters means that 
today we can see her only obliquely, reflected through the eyes of her 
lover, her husband, her mother and her children. Only rarely - and 
then indirectly - are her own words recorded. Nevertheless, through 
the impressions of her family and her own actions, a coherent mosaic 
does emerge. 

Khair was clearly a pious, impulsive and emotional woman, as well 
as being a remarkably brave and determined figure when the need 
arose, and few people • certainly not her mother, grandmother or 
husband - seemed wilting or able to stand in her way once she had 
made up her mind about something.* She was educated and literate 
and wrote frequent letters. She was also very generous - constantly 
loading her friends with presents of clothes and ieweUcry - and had 
the gift of friendship: she is frequently recorded as being surrounded 
by her friend s.^^ Her children remembered her as a gentle and loving 
mother, and a much milder figure chan James, whom Sahib AUum 
recalled, surprisingly perttaps, as a slightly stem ^ther- at least initially: 
many years later he wrote to his sister that he had discovered some 
copies of James's old letters to the Handsome Colonel in which it was 
clear that 'you (Sahib Begum) were allowed to be over indulged in 
consequence of my father having found the ill-effect of over* severity 
to me, and the terror of which severity he says all his subsequent 
kindness could hardly soothe me out of 

We do catch the occasional glimpse of Khair un-Nissa’$ hobbies 
and pasdmes. The evidence of the pigeon pots in her weW would 
seem to indicate that she liked flying pigeons, as did many other 
Hyderabadi Begums, judging by the ^uency with which it appears 
as a motif of Hyderabadi paindng at this time. She was also creative, 
amusing herself making (or at least designing) jewellery and bangles! 
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and together she and James developed an interest in precious stones. 
In a postscript to one of his letters to William James lets slip that he 
and Khair ‘have discovered here by mere accident that the opal which 
turns opaque in the hot winds completely recovers its clearness and 
colour by immersion in water, for a greater or less time according to 
their size and degree of opaciw. The opal must therefore be classed 
among the Hydrophanous gems.*^' It is a lovely image: Khair un-Nissa 
busily creating her jewellery James looking on, the amateur Georgian 
gemmologist scratching his head as the opals change colour and tr>'jng 
to work out his geological classifications. 

One set of her jewel creations Khair sent as a present for her nieces, 
William Kirkpatrick's daughters. Many years later a necklace from this 
consignment found its way back to Sahib Begum, who treasured it as 
a rare memento of her long*dead mother. In a letter to Sharaf un- 
Nissa she wrote: ‘I possess a necklace & bracelets of beads interweaved 
with small pearls made by my mother dc sent by my mother to one of 
my cousins - as it has passed through my mother's fingers, it is the 
possession 1 treasure the most.*’^ Khair also made (or, again, at least 
designed) clothes, which she sent as presents to her family and friends, 
embroidery being one of the traditional pursuits of Mughal Begums, 
and a skill in which Nur Jehan (and many other imperial princesses 
such as Aurangzeb's daughter Zeb un-Nissa) was especially 
accomplished. As an adult, one of Sahib Begum’s strongest memories 
of her Hydcrabtdi childhood was ‘the place (presumably just outside 
the mahaf\ where the tailors worked 

As to the games and the toys with which Khair played with her 
children. Sahib Begum later remembered some sort of slide on the 
flat roof of the mabal, while we know that James asked his agent to 
send out from England *a few Europe dolls in high Court Dress for 
the children to play with ^ possibly as a way of familiarising them 

with European dress and complexions- 

As a home for .he dolls, James built a four-foot-high model of his 
planned new Residency mansion. The model still lies {albeit now in a 

ruinous state) immediately behind the remains of Khair un-Nissa * 
and within its old enclosure wall. Uler tradition in the Residency has i 
that it was built for Khair. who was locked so deep in purdah that she 
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could not go around the front of the house to see what ic looked like 
- but this story (still current in the town) clearly has no basis in realiry, 
as there is ample evidence that Khair frequently and freely travelled 
around Hyderabad to visit her friends and family. It would also have 
been normal for aristocratic Mughal women in purdah to travel out 
from their mansions for picnics, pilgrimages, visits to shrines and 
hunting expeditions.^ The model is much more likely to be a dolls' 
house which James constructed, possibly as a birthday present, for 
one or both of his beloved children.* 



Ic was some time before a reply was received from Calcutta In response 
to James's request for money to repair and rebuild his collapsing 
Residency. Funds were sanctioned, but they fell far short of what James 
wanted or needed: a ceiling of ewenty-^ve thousand rupees^ was put 
on the expenditure. 

This far from generous offer was particularly mean coming from 
Wellesley, who had just earmarked the most colossal sum for building 
himself a vast new Government House in Calcutta, in order, so he 
said, to protect him from the 'stupidity and ill-bred familiarity’ of 
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Calcuna society; at the tnd of four years, the house, modelled on 
Keddle stone HalJ in Derbyshire, had cost a colossal ,^63.29 1 / Visitors 
certainly admired the new building, designed by Lieutenant Charles 
Wyatt of the Bengal Engineers, and Lord Valentia famously observed 
that it was better that *lndia be ruled from a palace than a counting 
house’; but it was this spendthrift use of Company funds that more 
than an)*thing gradually eroded Wellesley's support among the Company 
Directors, and put in train a series of decisions in London that ended 
with his recall in 1805.’^ 

Already, by early 1803, the Directors of the Company were sending 
shots across Wellesley’s bows, fiercely attacking Lord Clive’s far less 
grand constructions in Madras, and making it quite clear that ‘it by no 
means appears to us essential to the weU*being of our Government in 
India that the pomp, magnificence and ostentation of the Native 
Governments should be adopted by the former; the expense that such 
a system would naturally lead to must prove highly injurious to our 
commercial interests.*^ But no one in London, it seems, had the sbghtcsi 
idea of the scale of the building Wellesley was engaged in constructing, 
and when the bill arrived at the Company headquarters in Leadcnhall 
Street, the Directors were appalled by ‘this work of unexampled extent 
and magnificence . . . undertaken without any previous or regular 
communication with us*.^ 

It is not clear whether James hinted about the Residency’s financial 
straits to Aristu Jah. or whether the Minister came to learn of the state 
of the Residency buildings by direct observation. Whatever the truth, 
sometime in 1802 he suggested to James that in the absence of 
Company funds he might apply to the Niatm for money, an offer 
which James immediately took up. According to the story which James 
later told John Malcolm, he 

requested the Engineer of the EngUsh force stationed at 
Hyderabad to make an exact survey' of the spot, and when 
this was finished upon a latge sheet carried to the Durbar, 
where showing it to the Nizam, requested he would give 
the English Government a grant of the land- The nncc. 
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sfter gravely exacxuning the survey, said he was sorry he 
could not comply with ehe request. 

When the Resident was retiring, not a little disconcerted at 
the re^usal of a favour which seemed so triOiog, the Minister^ 
said to him with a smile. *Do not be anno^^ed. You frightened 
the Nizam with the size of the plan )*ou showed him. Your 
Beids were almost as large as any of the maps of his Kingdom 
he had yet seen. No wonder.' said he, laughing, 'that he did 
not like to make such a cession. Make a surve)* upon a reduced 
scale, and the difficulty will vanish.' The Resident could hardly 
believe this would be the case. But when, at his next interview, 
he presented the same plan upon a small card, the ready and 
cheerful assent of the Prince satisfied him that the [Miruster] 
had been ^te correct in his guess of the cause of the former 
failufe.’’ 



In his youth Nizam AU Khan had won himself the throne by a 
combination of ruthlessness and charisma; he was also a notable 
orator.* But by 1802 this once formidable warrior was a toothless 
sixty-c^t-year-old, and after a lifetime of energetic activity had recently 
suffered not one but cwo debilitating strokes, which had left him weak, 
listless and partly paralysed. He now spent his days sipping camels* 
milk (the cure his knani doctors had recommended for hi% paralysed 
right arm and leg) and fishing for tame carp in the pools of the palace, 
a diversion in which he sometimes invited James to join him. His other 
great passions were flying pigeons, evenings of music and poetry, and 
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disembowelling Buropean clocks. 

Over his years in Hyderabad James had grown very fond of the 
Nizam, and not only indulged all his whims, but went out of his way 
to please 'the old gentleman* (as he usually called him in his letters). 
James had been present at the late-night music part)' when the Nizam 
had had his first stroke after becoming over-excited by the dancing 
of Mah Lac)a Bai Chanda. Subsequently he had gone out of his way to 
find him a pair of ‘prodigious’ spice island doves, ‘each as large as a 
goose*, as ornaments for his pigeon collection, and a young lioness for 
his menagerie. These presents were not just a function of James’s 
undoubted generosity; they were useful policy, and James privately 
believed that he might never have pulled off the Subsidiary Treaty of 
1800 had he not found the Nizam three items for which he had 
especiallv asked: a particularly intricate piece of clockwork ‘with 
cascades and fountains represented by glass set in motion', ‘an artificial 
singing bird ... an automaton, set with jewels . - . representing the 
plumage (and) thirdly a fur cloak . . . from Nepaul ... a most acceptable 
present to the old gentleman, who even in this hot weather is always 
wrapped up in a fur dress or shawls*.^'** 

James also did his best to protect the Nizam from the host of 
dubious magicians, faith-healers and Dervish quacks who, at Aristu 
Jah’s bidding, tended to collect around his sickbed (Aristu Jah being, 
according to James, ‘besotted with astrology and necromancy’ He 
was able to arrest English quacks who had manoeuvred their way into 
the Nizam’s presence — in May 1802 he expelled from Hyderabad an 
imposter who had passed himself off with the Nizam and the Minister 
as a famous alchemist’**^^ - but he had less influence with local 
Hyderabad! faith-healers and medicine men, and was particularly 
worried by one ‘wizard’ who began feeding the ‘old gentleman large 
quantities of mercury. As James told William: 

I must inform you that the Nizam chough he looked so 
much better at my late visit has taken it into his head to try 
a medicine which if he continues (as I understand he means 
to do) for any considerable time, will, by all I can Icam, 
send him to a certainty to his eternal home in a twe vc 
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month or less. This medicine is neither more or less than 
an amalgam of mercury recommended to him by an 
ambitious quack as an infallible cure for the palsy, and so it 
certainly is in one sense . . • By way of having company in 
the shades below, he kindly associates Solomon [Ariscu Jah], 
and (he Bakshi Begum (his senior wife] in this regimen, 
and 1 saw Solomon and himself take their prescribed doses 
together, at my late aud fence. 

Six months later, James was surprised (O discover that the Nizam 
was still taking the mercury, and )*et showing remarkably few signs of 
its ill-ejects, (hough James hoped that he was beginning to tire of the 
Vizard’ who was feeding it to him: *His Highness certainly has, as 
Colonel Palmer observes, as many lives as a cat,* he wrote, 

or He surely what with age, infjr mit); debauchery and quackery 
would have been numbered 'ere this ^‘ear with his forefathers. 

He is now taking mercury again (which once was so near doing 
his business') urtder the direction of the Wizard, introduced 
to him by Con]tiror Solomon, who still has great faith in his 
diabolic medical skills. The wizard himself however disclaims 
infallibilit)', and if my private information can be relied upon, 
is preparing, probably fiom fear, to vanish: having already by 
way of preparation declared, that when the foul Hend. or 
tiflHH whom he avows to converse with, takes a stick into his 
hand, he thinks nothing of seizing and transporting him in the 
twinkling of an eye to the aniip^es-*^ 

James's affection for the increasingly eccentric Nizam was more 
than returned. The Nizam used to address him as 'Beloved Son*, and 
once the plan for the Residency had been reduced to the size of a card 
he had been happy to authorise not only the handing over of the 
adjacent fields, but had generously offered ro covet the cost of the 
rebuilding himself, 

No sooner had the Nizam agreed ropay for the building than James 
set to work planning a Residency mansion rather la^r and more 
substantial than he had originally envisaged when applying for funds 

* I.e. Fifu»hin|; Kim 
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from Calcutta. The magnificent Residency at H)xlerabad has traditionally 
been attributed to Samuel RusseU» and there is no doubt chat RusseU 
oversaw the last part of the building's completion, and may have added 
to or refined the final plan. But equally it is quite clear from James's 
letters that the initial plans, and the beginning of construction, were 
undertaken by James himself with the help of an anonymous Indian 
^ mats try* architect, who was apparently trained in Mughal methods 
before being taught a basic grammar of contemporar)' neo-classical 
forms by the British. James's letters reveal that behind the construction 
of the apparently perfect European classical form of the Palladian 
Hyderabad Residency lay a Mughal-tr lined architect. As with so man)' 
features of life in the East India Company, look under an apparently 
English veneer and one finds a more complicated, hybrid Anglo-Mughal 
realit)'. 

In October 1802, some six months after the storm over the 
‘Philothctes’ letter James wrote to James Brunton, a friend in Madras, 
with a set of detailed instructions and a request for him to start work 
collecting the men and materials that would be needed to begin work 
on his great project. Very little is known about the details of the 
architecture of the East India Company at this period, as buildings 
tended to be erected in a fairly hot fashion by military engineers 
rather than trained architects. Most buildings in the three British 
Presidency towns were copies of originals in England, constructed 
from plates in books like Robert Adam's Works ArcMu/urtot CoUn 
Campbell’s VitntriHs hritanmats, although they were given a superficial 
gloss of Oriental features, such as blinds and verandahs, cssenual for 
the climate. Few original plans, or correspondence, survive to indicate 
the ideas, conceptions and ambitions that lay behind these buildings, 
and in this - as in so many other areas - James's letters are unusually 
illuminating and weU worth quoting in fuU: ‘Being about to build a 
new mansion at this Residency,' he wrote to Brunton on 6 October 

1802, 


and desirous of it being erected both with taste and solidit>v 
(o, ibc m. Jcn» Hindi 

(he venuoilaR d Anglo- tftdu" use- 
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1 could wish to have the advice and aid of a Madras Native 
Architect, and a few artisans, such as Kfaistry BrickJayers, 
Smiths and Carpenters. You will therefore oblige me by 
setting on foot enquiries immediately and procuring me 
one of the first description, two or three of the second, 
and one of each of the latter, caking particular care that 
they are each sufficiently expert in (heir respected 
professions, and that their monthly wages shall be on as 
reasonable a scale as possible. 

I am willing to pay them their travelling expenses and to 
make such addition to the wages which Men of their 
description earn at Madras as you may deem liberal; and maybe 
a sufficient encotiragemeni to them to undertake the joumc)* 
with perhaps one half or two thirds more than they got in 
their own country - with an engagement of one year certain. 

What I mean by a native architect, is what is termed here 
a or an expert accomplished mason, conversant in 
the different orders of European architecture. The Maistry 
bricklayers 1 require must work themselves in brick and 
mortar as an example to the native Hyderabad bricklayers 
who will work under them, and be masters of the art of 
laying on fine thunam [polished lime plaster). The maistty 
smith and carpenter must also be expert in handicrafts, 
and well acquainted with house timber work - such as 
ceiling, flooring, door and window making; which the 
smiths and carpenters here ate but rough workmen in.*®^ 

In a final, characteristically thoughtful postscript, James said he was 
happy to arrange for part of the workmen’s wages to be paid direct 
to their families in Madras. 

Within a few months the masons and architects had been found 
and duly despatched to Hyderabad. By the early summer of 1803, the 
foundations were already being laid for one of the most ambitious 
buildings to be erected in the Deccan for over a hundred years. James’s 
m w concern now was to remain in hJs post long enough to complete 
this project; and on this score he had good reason to worry. 

Not only was he completely and Irreparably out of favour with 
Lord Wellesley, his health was in decline too. His rheumatism grew 
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worse over the course of 1802, and towards the end of the year he 
developed some severe hepatitic complaint that left him bedridden 
for a month, and very weak for the entire first quarter of 1803. He 
never entirely recovered from the disease and suffered from intermittent 
relapses the rest of his life. For the first dme, Dr Ure began to mutter 
about James considering following his half-brother William back to 
Europe. 

England was no longer the place that James really considered to be 
his home. He had been bom in India, and had spent all but eleven 
years of his life there. Like General Palmer, he felt most himself in 
India, and returning to England was the last thing he wanted. But as 
his health continued to decline, it increasingly became a prospect he 
was forced to hold in reserve, to consider as a final option, if the 
worst came to the worst. 
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On 6 August 1803 Nizam AU Khan died in his sleep, ac the age of 
sixty-nine. That same day Lord Wellesley declared war on the Maracha 
Confederacy, and sent his younger brother Arthur into battle. James 
had long predicted both events, and had dreaded the prospect of 
either. 


For years he had worried about the Nizam's death and the possibiUty 
of the major upheavals that might follow it. He had good reason to 
do SOI almost every Mughal Emperor had come to power in a 
fratricidal bloodbath, and the same pattern had shown every sign of 
developing in the Mughal satellite of Hyderabad: when Nizam Ali's 
father. Nizam ul-Mulk, had died in 1748. Hyderabad had been engulfed 
in fotiriecn years of disastrous civil war as the Nizam's six sons fought 
for control. Moreover. Nizam Ali's own progeny had already 
demonstrated their capacity for internecine anarchy: in 1795 and 1796 
the Nizam's eldest son Ali Jah, and his ambitious son-in-law Dara Jah, 
had both revdeed. Althou^ the two rebellions had been quickly crushed 
(and Ali Jah despatched in an apparent suiddc, while under Mir Alam's 
ch^). fear of the Nizam's sudden death had kept James in Hyderabad. 
Of its immediate vicinity, for most of the previous two years. This 
worry was the reason he had been unable to go to Madras to see his 
brother William off to England - a meeting both knew might well 
have been their last.* 

In the event, however, ro the surprise of most observers, the 


WiUum BotHf set off fmm Madni Am Efl^baa <m IS Febew ISOZ Me 
jtffie* igiifi. 
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transition of power was completely smooth. The Nizam had had 
another stroke in early June 1803, after which James had reported 
sadly to Calcutta that ‘his whole appearance is now (suddenly] 
emaciated in the extreme, his eyesight dim and drowsy, his countenance 
worn, his speech feeble and inan)C>.laie, and his faculties in short great!)' 
impai^ed^* A month later, ‘Old NizzyV condition had worsened 
further: ‘The very dangerous state of the Nizam's health continues to 
be such as to leave very little hope of his Recovery,' James reported, 
‘the Palsey having spread to his left side, and deprived him nearly of 
the use of his left arm and leg. . As the old man's end was clearly 
approaching, James and Arisrujah - who was the grandfather of the 
Crown Prince Sikandet Jah's wife and so, like James, firmly committed 
to his swift accession - were both able to make minute arrangements 
for ensuring a peaceful handover of power. 

The Nizam fmallv passed away in the Chaumhala Palace in the 
early morning of 6 August, and was buried that evening beside his 
mother in the great marble forecourt of the Hyderabad Mecca Masjid. 
The following day James was able to report to Arthur Wellesley 
chat ‘nothing has hitherto occurred beyond that sort of stir and 
commotion in the capital usually attendant on such an event, and I 
have little doubt that I shall have it in my power to announce to )'Ou in 
the course of tomorrow, the Prince Seconder Jah's peaceable 
succession'.' 

This was indeed the case. Remarkably, the thirt)’ -one -year-old 
Sikander Jah was able to take over the reigns of government without 
a single sword being removed from its scabbard. The following evening 
James picked up his pen to report: T am [ust returning from witnessing 
and assisting in the ceremony of His Highness Secundcr Ja s 
installation on the vacant mnsnud [throne| of the Deccan. This was 
conducted in the due forms, but with little if any pomp or ceremony, 
owing to the very recent death of the late sovereign.' To mark the 
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acce$$ion of Sikander Jah gun$ were fired in the cantonments, from 
(he city walls and from the parapets of Golconda, while (somewhat 
bizarrely) James gravely reported that 'extra butter [was] served to the 
Europeans’ of the Subsidiary Force as part of the celebrations; but 
otherwise *the utmost iranquillin’ reigns, both within and without the 
city, and I see no probability of its meeting with the smallest 
ifiterrupdon*.^ 

It was only in the period chat followed the carefully stage-managed 
succession that James realised how much he found himself missing his 
old friend, the eccentric but kindly Nizam: 'His memory' will be ever 
dear to me/ he wrote to William a week after the death. 'His eldest 
son, the Prince Secundcr Jah ascended the musnudon the Sth amid (he 
universal acclamation of the people. 1 all along assured the GG 
(Wellesley) that the succession would be a peaceable one, and I think 
myself particularly forrunate that it has so turned out. I have reason to 
believe that some doubts on this head were entertained in other 
quarters, so that if my prediction had not been verified, 1 should have 
been subjected to, and no doubt have met with, considerable reproach, 
if not something worse. . /® 

Privately, however, James had few illusions about Nizam Ali Khan’s 
successor Five years earlier, in his first major report from Hyderabad, 
he had wntcen to Wellesley of Sikander Jah*s 'unpopularit)' and sordid 
avarice’, remarking that he was ‘not extolled for the brightness of his 
talents nor the strength of his judgement*, though he also remarked 
that, ‘inclined to corpulency though he may be, yet [Sikander) is not 
ungraceful . , . His deportment is easy and affable, and in his placid 
well-favoured countenance, mildness, diffidence and good nature, arc 
conspicuously enough depicted.** This, it soon became dear, was wishf^ 
thinking; reports quickly began to circulate of the new Nizam publicly 
kickmg his concubines and even attempting to hang various members 
nf his family with silk handkerchiefs. Soon there were mutterings that 
he was suffering from bouts of insanity. According to Henry Russell. 
James's assistant, Sikander Jah’s 

expression is dull, melancholy and care-worn ... and he 

looks much older than he is. He has been supposed in some 
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degree insane, and certainty [his behaviour] has countenanced 
the suspicion ... He is subject both to the delusion of his 
own fears and jealousies, and ro the pernicious influence 
of those low senseless creatures that are about him. . . 

The Nizam leads a life of almost total seclusion. He 
hardly ever appears in public, and seldom even sees his 
Ministers. What little intercourse he has with them is 
sometimes by notes, but generally by messages conveyed 
through female servants. His time is passed either in his 
private apartments where he sits quite alone, or with a few 
personal anendants of profligate character and low habits 
who flatter his prejudices, and poison his mind with stories 
of the treachery of his Ministers. He has no domestic 
intercourse even with his nearest male relations. Neither 
his brothers not his sons ever visit him, except on the great 
festivals, and even then they are admitted to him in public, 
where he generally receives their [ceremonial 

offetingsl and then dismisses them without speaking to 
them - . 


The daj'S when James could rely on a friendly and sympathetic figure 
on the throne of Hyderabad were clearly over. 



At Che same time as the Nizam's dominions were experiencing a 

moment of unexpected tranquiUin-, the Marathas territories to the north 

and west of Hyderabad were given over to a war of quite extraotdi r> 


Wellesley’s intricate manoeuvres to divide and subjugate 
_ the U.. miUtary force in India reaUy able .o «ke the ^ 

- were now reaching their head. With the death of the Mm. ter 
Nana Phadnavis. a. General Palmer put ir. ‘aU 
moderation of the Mahrana government depart^ , «d ^ | ^ , 
sit back in Calcutta and watch as the great Confederacy unraveUea 
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Nina’s absence^ rival warlords conspired and intrigued against each 
other in a welter of mutual distrust. 

The young Peshwa, Baji Rao 11, had proved wholly unequal to the 
challenge of holding together the different factions that made up his 
power base. In particular he had alienated the powerful Holkar clan, 
watching with glee as one of the senior males of the family was trampled 
to death on his orders by an elephant. The dead man’s brother, Jas want 
Rao Holkar, duly attacked Pune, and cook the city by surprise.* Jaswanc 
Rao fired (he town and ravaged the vicinity so as to leave ’not a stick 
standing at a distance of 15D miles* from Pune.^ Fleeing the violence, 
the Peshwa was driven into exile in British territory at Bassein, a former 
Portuguese city a little to the north of Bombay, full of crumbling 
Jesuit churches and Dominican convents. 

There Wellesley succeeded where General Palmer had failed, and 
forced the now powerless Peshwa to sign a humiliating Subsidiary 
Treaty- This document, known as the Treaty of Bassein, was ratified 
on 31 December 1802. With it, Wellesley believed he had at last 
succeeded in turning the Marathas into dependants of the Briosh, with 
a huge British garrison installed, according to the terms of the treary, 
to overtook the Peshwa*s palace in Pune, into which British arms would 
now reinstall him. 

As soon as he heard the details of the treaty, James knew that this 
was never going to work, and he had the courage to speak out and say 
so. In an official despatch in March 1803 he warned that not one of 
the Matatha warlords - the real powers in the Peshwa’s dominions - 
would sit back and allow the English to control Baji Rao as their puppet 
and in this way attempt to subvert and undermine the Maratha Empire. 
Moreover he predicted that Wellesley’s actions would only succeed in 
uniting the Marathas where Baji Rao had fiuled, and chat together the 
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Maratha armies would mass in a great ‘hostile confederacy* to fight 
the Company. 

Wellesley was predictably furious at what he regarded as James’s 
impertinence, and wrote his most intemperate despatch yet to 
Hyderabad, saying that any sort of united Maraiha resistance was now 
‘categorically impossible* and that Kirkpatrick was guilty of ‘ignorance, 
folly, and treachery* in suggesting othe'rwise. But James held his ground, 
repl)'ing that his sources of intelligence indicated that ‘such a confederacy 
was highly probable*, chat Jaswant Rao was even now on his way to 
reoccupy Pune, and chat one of the leading Maratha chieftains, the 
Rajah of Bcrar, was planning to join him there. He also defended his 
action in sending notice of his intelligence to Arthur Wellesley and 
Colonel Close, arguing that it was his clear duty to ‘prepare men*s 
minds for an event which by coming unexpectedly might be apt to 
excite temporary alarm and inconvenience*. He concluded the letter 
by chaUenging Wellesley to sack him if he was wrong: 

If the explanations 1 have here offered should fail of their 
expected effect, and the unfavourable impressions which 
his Excellency seems to have received of my character and 
conduct should unfortunately not be removed, it will rest 
with his Excellency to determine on the steps proper in 
such an event to be pursued. Whatever they may be, 1 shall 
be found I trust ready to submit to them with a resignadon 
and a fortitude arising from conscious rectitude of 
intendon.^® 

Having sent the despatch off James sat down to await his removal 
from office, which he thought could not be far away. His job was, 
however, narrowly saved yet again when all his predictions about the 
Marathas proved entirely correct. Within eleven days of accusingjames 
of being an incompetent fool, Wellesley had his secretary wnte to bun 
again, this lime (as James later told William) ‘apprising me. that the 
Gov Geni had selected me as pemiiarfy qualified for the task |of lea ng| 
an immediate Deputation to the Rajah of Berar*s Camp, for theexprtss 
purpose of preventing if possible the very' Confederacy 
days before his Ldship pronounced to be impracticable, and w ic 
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was cha^d with folly and ignorance or something worse for stating 
the possibility of'.^* 

It was however coo late now to undo the damage Wellesley’s 
aggressive policies had done. In August. hostUides were opened, with 
five British armies conve^ng from different directions on the huge 
and now united Maratha Confederacy. In a bloody five -month 
campaign, the Marathas were defeated in a succession of brilliant 
victories by Arthur Wellesley, the future Duke of Wellington, one of 
which, the Battle of Assaye, was reckoned by him the finest in his 
endxe military career. But there was a huge cost At Assaye alone, Arthur 
Wellesley left a quarter of his army dead on the battlefield; as one of 
his senior officers wrote to him soon afterwards: ’I hope you will not 
have occasion to purchase any more victories at such a high price.*^^ 

James Kirkpatrick, who believed the endre conflict unnecessary 
and misconceived, was more acerbic: ’oceans of blood and treasure 
have been wasted in his (Lord Wellesley’s] pretended plan of general 
pacification which was [in fact) a mere pretence fot the general 
subjugation [of India ... the completion of which] we appear to be 
as far from as ever, and [which has] roused a restless uneasy 
spirit of dread and animosity against us* amongst all the other Indian 
princes.'^ 

As far as James was concerned this only added to the intense dislike 
he felt for his master, and he wrote to William (now reunited with his 
daughters in England and ’taking the waters* at Bath), of the ‘contempt 
and abhorrence* with which he now r^arded the Governor General. 
He added, in a tare show of anger with his beloved elder brother, ‘I 
am concerned to find that you retain your former sentiments regarding 
the public principles and conduct of a Certain Person [i.e. Lord 
Wellesley) as it must occasion a difference of political opinion at least 
between us, which there seems to be no prospect of reconciling.*'^ 

He also told William of the callous manner in which Lord Wellesley 
had broken all his most solemn promises to General Palmer. Having 
e«ed the old General out of his Residency in Pune with the promise 
of agenerous pension and a prominent position by his side in Calcutta 
WeUesIcy had completely neglected and %norcd Palmer since his arrival 
in Bengal. Not only had he faUed to produce the promised job or 
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indeed any sort oi financial compensation, he had insulted him by 
failing to summon him even once for consulution during the course 
of the Maxatha War, despite the fact that there was no Englishman in 
Calcutta, or indeed anywhere else in India, who knew the mind of the 
Peshwa or his warlords as Palmer did. As Palmer wrote helplessly to 
his old patron Warren Hastings, *Lord W has totally discontinued his 
levees, and as he has not invited me to dinner 1 have no means of 
access to him.'** 

Throughout the course of the Maratha War James's letters are full 
of concern for the General's *cruel situation* and his ^continued slight 
and ill treatment, which afflia me much more than they frankly surprise 



For James the sky darkened even further seven months later. For on 9 
May 1 804, his other great friend and ally in Hyderabad, the Minister 
Aristu Jah, died, and was buried the same day In his Suroor Nagar 
garden. 

Unlike the Nitam's death, which had been long expected, Answ 
Jah's end came as a complete surprise. Although he was a direct 
contemporary of Nizam Ali Khan, the Minister had always seemed 
far stronger and more active and robust; well into his mid-sixaes he 
would take regular exercise, notably with his daily gallop on the fine 
Arab stallions whose breeding and maintenance he minutely oversaw 
M the end of April he had caught a fever which for a week had 
looked serious, but after ten days he had appeared to be pulling through. 
As James reported to Calcutta: 

after having been pronounced out of danger yesterday by 
his Physicians, (Aristu Jahl relapsed towards the eve(Ufl& 
and after a continued fever and delirium dunng ** *^°‘' 
course of the night, this morning early breathed lus s 
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His remains have jusi been interred with considerable 
funereal Poxnp^ at the family Vault, about a mile from the 
City; the procession being attended by most of the principal 
Omrabs at Court and a vast concourse of Inhabitants^^ 


Worse yet for James, while he was sti)] recovering from the shock 
of the loss of his friend, it became clear within a few days that Nizam 
Sikander Jah's preferred candidate to replace Aristu Jah as Minister 
was none other than James’s bitterest old enemy. Nfir Alam. Moreover, 
it soon became equally apparent that Mir Alam’s candidacy was fully 
supported by Wellesley from Calcutta. 

The person responsible for Wellesley's decision to suppon Mir Alam’s 
return to power was Henry Russell. Russell had been James’s Assistant 
in Hyderabad since the end of I80t and. with James’s 


recommendation, had recently, at the age of only twenty-one, been 
promoted to the job of the Residency’s Chief Secretary. He had also 
become James’s main friend and ally among the Bridsh in Hyderabad: 
James wrote to William that 'young Henry Russell continues as much 
as ever attached to me’, and was 'my most valuable young friend*.’^ 

Despite the nineteen -year age gap between them, the two men had 
much in common, and James found Russell a lively and interesting 
companion. Moreover, like James. Russell showed every sign of 
appreciating Hyderabad! culture, and he kept an Indian ^/^*by whom 
he had had a child of about the same age as Sahib Begum. ^ A picnire 
of him at this period by an Indian miniaturist survives in a private 
collection. It shows an alert, neat, handsome young man with close- 
cropped hair and elongated muttonchop whiskers of a style very 
similar to those then being sported by Utd WcUesley. He is dressed in 
a hybrid uniform of an embroidered black jacket of a vaguely English 
cut. but below it he wears cool white Indian pyjama bottoms and 
Hindustani slippers.^^ 

Russell had one major flaw, though James never mentions it, and it 
is apparent more in his own letters than in the comments others made 
about him. This was an unusual vanity and conceit about himself, his 
looks and his intelligeoce. The eldest of ten children, Russell was 
regarded as a child prodigy by his adoring fether. and he grew up 
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patronising his younger brother Charles, as he would later patronise 
his staff, his colleagues, his lovers ar)d his wives. His early letters to 
Charles, written when he was eighteen and had only just arrived in 
Hyderabad, are ver)' much those of an experienced man of the world 
(as he clearly saw himself) attempting to help his litde brother fathom 
the mysteries of adulthood. 


In 1802 Charles had recently arrived in Calcuna. and Heruy puts pen to 
paper to advise him: '1 need not direa )'Our attendon to die ladies - foUow 
my footsteps and you will be a ^vourite; the sodet)' of females improves 
the mind as much as the manners of a gentleman, but avoid becomir^ 
that detestable or rather negative, contetnpdble character “a ladies man’*.' 
He adds, passed most of the day in the society of a lovely little female 
friend for whose name and descripdon I refer vx>u to my late Chowringhcc 
correspondence . . - Have you brought me nothing from Europe? [Not 
even] a fashionable article of dress?* 

A month later, Henry' takes his younger brother to task for failing 


to have mastered the art of flattering the women of Calcutta: 'Flattery' 
is only to be administered through the medium of a third person, he 
advises. *I f you assure a woman that she is handsome she will doubdess 
believe you but she will not obtain a favourable impression of your 
sincerity (a virtue you must m9kt a woman believe you possess whether 
you do or not). But if another man tells her that he has heard you 
deliver a favourable opinion both of her beauty and her understanding 
(the two weakest points of a female) she will be upon as good terms 
with you as she no doubt is with herself . . -* This advice appears xo 
have been of little use to Charles, as a month later Henry writes again 
in exasperation, ‘can it really be possible that a gentleman of your 
pretensions should not be able to discover a single person through 

whom to administer the flattery?’^ „ . j 

Although now permanently based in Hyderabad. Russel a 
happened to be in Calcutta visiting his father and stepmother when 
the news of the death of Aristu Jah reached Bengal. He had been 
immediaielv summoned to Government House and consulted oy 
WeUesley about who the British should recommend as a ’ 

Unable to resist such red-carpet treatment. Russell had as e o 

short report for the Governor General in which he menuoned 
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passing thai Mir Alam - whom he had never met - was probably the 
most pro-British of the nobles of the durbar- Wellesley had seized on 
the line and used it to overrule the various detailed recommendations 
made by James Kirkpatrick in his despatch on the subfeci. Mir Alam 
was the only Hyderabadi noble Wellesley had ever met, and he made 
his decision in an instant. In the ma^ns of Russell’s report he wrote: 
This Paper is extremely creditable to Mr Russell’s Judgement, Diligence, 
and Knowledge of the affairs of the Court of Hyderabad. Meet Allum 
is the only person qualified for the office or disposed (according to 
our best information) to exercise it in the Spirit of the Alliance. He 
must therefore be recommended.*^ 

Thereafter, supported by both the new Nizam and by Wellesley, 
Mir Alam's appointment was assured. The decision was made even 
while the Mir was sdll under house arrest on his country estates, whence 
he had been banished by Aristu Jah and had yet to return to the ciry of 
Hyderabad. 

There was however one major problem that no one had anticipated. 
Mir Alam had now been in internal exile for four years, and in that 
time had not once been seen in Hyderabad. What no one in the ciry (or 
in Calcutta) knew was that during that time the Mir had been very ill 
indeed. The leprosy which had first made its appearance in P99 was 
now far advanced. On arrival in Hyderabad, the Mir turned out to be 
not only embittered, twisted and bent on revenge; he had also suffered 
a more or less complete physical collapse. On his first visit to greet the 
newly returned Mir, James was horrified, writir^ to William: The man’s 
mental Acuities appear to have neatly kepi pace in decay with his Body, 
which with his fallen-in nose, is now the most hideous lump of 
corruption and deformity that was ever beheld.’^* 

Nor was James the only one to be alarmed at the sight of the Mir. 
According to the Terikh-i-As^rf Jahiy 

(On his return to Hyderabad] Ntir Alam had beewne hideously 
afflicted by Icpros)', so much so that secredons oozed from 
his body. Many Indian and British doctors tried to cure him, 
but It was of no use. Ac last [at the suggestion of an ayurvedic 
doctor] a very dangerous and angry snake was brou^t and 
put on his bed, for it was said that if a snake bit a leper he 
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would ht cured. But the snake did not bite him, Instead, it 
took one look at the Mir and slithered away as fast as it could.^ 

It was now, however, too late to do anything, Mir Alam was 
confirmed as the First Minister of Nizam Sikanderjah in a ceremony 
on 1 3 July 1804. It was not long before he demonstrated the degree 
to which he was willing to pursue his quest for vengeance on those 
who had, in his eyes, tricked and humiliated him four years earlier. On 
20 October, James was horrified to hear that in the early morning the 
women soldiers of the Zuffur Plutun had surrounded the mansion of 
Arista Jah*s senior widow, Sarwar Afza Begum, and then ransacked 
the place. As he reported to Calcutta: 

Meer AUum in order to secure the good favour of His Highness 
told him that (Aristu Jah] had taken jewels worth 12 lakhs 
[which rightly belonged to the government). These he said the 
Sarwar Afza Begum had [in her Residence), 6c that they should 
be confiscated. They could not be got easily and His Highness 
sent five guards of females with some of his assttU to the 
Begum's house. Much violence was used. They dragged the 
Begum b>’ her arms into the court>’ard & dt^ up the fioor, 
removed the jewels 6c took that with a list to HH. The)' found 
jewels estimated at 12 lacs 6c a pearl husband [armband] 
belonging to the Begum [worth] one lakh, 35,000 gold 
mohufs, 50,000 pagodas, 7 lacs and 92 thousand rupees, gold 
vessels including one [bejewelled elephant] howdah with pearls 
estimated at one lakh [rupees). . 

Despite her pleas, the new Nizam did nothing to help Sarwar Afza 
Begum, who was his seruor wife's grandmother. Instead, to add to her 
sufferings, he publicly humiliated his wife, Jahan Pawar Begum, Arism 
Jah's beloved granddaughter, at whose wedding the old Minister had 
wept and who now, exposed and unprotected since the death of Arisw 
Jah, began to be subjected to the same indignities as Sikanderjah s 
other women. He also remained silent as Mir AJam ransacked in turn 
the houses and personal properties of each of Arisru Jah s closest 
political associates, starting with his deputy Raja Ragotim Rai. 

• FUi»h R.g»clin in correipondenw Wllli.m, us«#lly 

under *h« p«r o*me •R*RRed Tim*. 
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By che middle of 1804, James's position must have seemed weaker 
than ever. Not only was he still effectively persona non gnia in Calcutta, 
in the space of twelve months he had lost his rwo closest friends and 
allies in Hyderabad. In their place was the paranoid, sadistic and 
interminently insane Silcander Jah, and James's sworn enemy, the 
embittered and malevolent Mir Alam. Yet James's position was actually 
a lot stronger than he might have believed. 

Unknown to him, the Company's Court of Directors in London 
increasingly shared his feelings about the unnecessary and wasteful 
belligerency of Wellesley’s policies, though their concerns were 
motivated more by the crippling cost of the Governor General’s 
constant wars than by any ethical or moral considerations: while 
Wellesley’s conquests had annexed a wider swathe of territory than 
had the whole of Napoleon’s conquests at the same time in Europe, 
the effect was only to increase the Company’s deficits, which at this 
point were running at around million a year.* Indeed the Company's 
overall debt, which had stood at £17 million when Wellesley 
first arrived in India, was now rising towards £31.5 million.^ The 
news of the cost of Lord WeUesle)’’s colossal new Government House 
in Calcutta was the final straw Under Wellesley, the government 
of India, declared the Directors, had *simply been turned into a 
despotism’. 

The pressure was building up, and by the autumn of 1 804 the final 
decision had been taken: Wellesley was to be recalled, and Lord 
Cornwallis sent out to India for a second term, at the advanced age 
of sixty- seven.*’ He left En^and towards the erid of 1804, although 
it not undl May 1805 that Wellesley received the news from London 
that he had been dismissed from office. 

* AtouAd £120 million i m cumiKy. 

t Axgond £l.S biUioQ. 
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One of the principal problems that had developed under Wellesley, 
as even his supporters acknowledged, was that no one now ever dared 
to cross (he Governor General. As his brother Arthur put it to Henry 
Wellesley, the third of the brothers in India, 'Who will speak his mind 
to (he Governor-General? Since you and Qohn) Malcolm have left 
him, there is nobody about him who has the capacity to understand 
these subjects, who has nerves to discuss them with him, and to oppose 
his sendments when he is wron^'^ 

Of his senior officials only one man had dared to stand up to 
Wellesley, and even before Cornwallis had arrived in Calcutta, the new 
Governor General had been fully briefed about James Kirkpatrick's 
principled stand against the worst excesses of Wellesley's expansionist 
policies. Cornwallis instructed his assistants to arrange an interview 
with the brave and sensible Resident in Hyderabad as soon as possible. 
He also let it be known that he wished to see old General Palmer, 
whom he remembered well from his first term in India and whom he 
had reason to believe had also stood up to Wellesley on the Maratht 


business.^ 

After five years of invesogadons, hoscilir)' and isolation, James's ideas 
of co-existence and his more conciliatory approach to British-Indian 
relations were suddenly being looked at with new eyes. True, Cornwallis 
was no liberal, and he had been responsible for beginning the erosion 
of the social and economic status of Indians and Anglo-Indians, a 
process that had merely accelerated throughout Wellesley's governor 
generalship. Nevertheless, the old Marquis did not believe in threats 
and belligerence as an instrument of policy, and saw no need for the 
sort of naked imperialism imposed by Wellesley; moreover he was 
appalled by the needless bloodshed and expenditure it had caused. 
His iob, as he saw il. was to 'avoid war (and] to cstabUsh perfect 

confidence (among Indian princes) in the Justice and Moderation of 

the British the very policies James had pursued since becoming 
Resident at Hyderabad.^ 

Though he did not know it, James's future, contrary to 
indications, had in fact never been brighter. 


• Sec pp.50-l. 
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As che doUs’-house model of James's new Residency building was 
being compleced in (he mah^!^ the real mansion was slowly beginning 
to rise from its groaning foundations a short distance to the north. 
Month by month throughout 1802, James had corresponded frandcally 
with his friend James Brunion in Madras, making the Onal arrangements 
for che workmen he needed to build his new house. Ac che beginning 
of November there was still no sign of them, and James wrote to 
Brunton beg^g news of their progress, as he said he was Very anxious 
for che arrival of the architect & mechanics'.^^ By the end of che month 
che ^rst of che builders had begun lo appear up che road from che 
pore of MasuUpatam, but many of che more skilled craftsmen were 
soil missing: ^despatch hither immediately,' he begged Brunton in one 
letter, *one Head Maistry Bricklayer, one ditto Carpenter and one ditto 
Smich . . . Their wages are certainly high, but then 1 conclude that they 
are each perfect masters of their respective professions, and the head 
Maistry bricklayer is a tolerable architect.'^ 

Steadily, one by one, the skilled maistry craftsmen arrived, and by 
the beginning of 1803 they had set to work building foundations. 
Over the coune of the year, successive layers of stonework slowly 
begun to rise from the cat's cradle of scaffolding and the piles of raw 
stonework which now lay about che bungalows of James’s garden. 
Amid the cries of che mynah birds and parakeets calling from the 
Residency (barbagb came (he more insistent tap* tap -tap of chisels on 
stone, (he cries of the coolies and their wives swaying along narrow 
wooden walkways, and (he yelling of the bellows boys and 
hammermen trying to be heard above the noise of the forge. 

As the pillars of the Residency portico slowly rose above the runnels 
of the Mahal and the Mughal garden, and as in due course the sculptors 
began to carve the arms of the Ease India Company on the great 




triangular pediment overlooking the new deerpark, filled now with 
elk and black buck James looked on with ever growing sads faction. 
Judging from his letters, the new Residency was an achievement of 
which he was hugely proud, though he always recognised how much 
he owed to his departed mentors, Nizam Ali Khan and Aristu Jah. In 
one letter to his old patron Sir John Kennaway he wrote how, having 
been awarded the land by the old Nizam with the assistance of Aristu 
Jah, 

U would of course still have been out of my power to have 
converted their liberal grant to any permanent or splendid 
use, had the)’ not with soil greater liberality readily undertaken 
to defray the expense of all the improvements which ensued, 
arid which will, I trust, remain a lasting Monument to their 
generosity and munificence. They are now sadly succeeded by 
two men who are the very reverse of their regretted 
Predecessors and vie with each other in meanness and penury.^ 

It was CO Kennaway that James wrote the fullest description of his 
Residency 'improvements*. His brother William, he seemed to accept, 
was not an aesthete, and would not have appreciated the labours he 
had undertaken to turn ‘one of the most dreary spots (in Hyderabad) 
into one of the most delightful in the whole Deckan'.^ Indeed in his 
letters to Willi am. James describes his ‘improvements* as rarely as he 
once described the progress of his amottn. But Sir John Kennaway 
was a man of taste who understood the business of building a country 
house, as he had demonstrated on his rerum to Britain when he ustcftilly 
extended and beautified the exquisite Inigo Jones mansion of Escot 
near Exeter that he had bought with his Indian form ne.^^ James knew 
about this, and with Kennaway he was not ashamed to show his pleasure 
and pride in what he had brought into being; ‘It would be as Uttle in 
your power to recognise the place where you once resided, as it is out 
of the power of all who now sec it to withhold their surprise an 
admiration,* he wrote proudly in October 1804, as the building was 
nearing completion. 

Of the old plan, nothing now remains but the Hindoostanny 
Garden, which with great improvements, and an entire 
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restoration of the Cypress Avenues that were cruelly 
condecrmed co the axe in my Brother’s t3mc> now flourishes in 
renovated bloom. The barahduny (the Mughal pavilion] where 
you used to dine, toother with the Mahl or Sleeping Apartment 
that were behind it on the other side of the square fountain 
(now an octagonal one) are levelled to the ground, and in their 
place a Grand Mansion, erected according to the Chastest 
Rules of Architecture, and rwo storks hi^, now rears its proud 
head on the site of the ancient Mahl, and is surrounded in 
front, and on its Eastern and ^X^stem Faces, with Pleasure 
Grounds, and a paddock well stocked with Devr, of nearly a 
mile in circumference. 

Of the magnificent new Residency House, he told Sir Johrt; 

I will lust inform you, that the House which the last hfinisicr 
built for me, has a Grand Salon with a Gallery' and Painted 
Ceiling, a Portico to the North of nearly the same 
dimensions, a verandah to the south, with two grand public 
staircases, and twelve Private Apartments, the whole 
fmished and furnished in a stile suitable to the magnificence 
of the Structure and the Rank of the Princely Donors. 
Besides (he above numerated apartments, there is an arched 
ground floor, some of the apartments of which are 
particularly cool and pleasant during the hot winds.’ 

Before rhe North Front of the House, there is an 
extensive oval sheet of water, which is constantly full, and 
round which a wide gravel walk with lamps at proper 
distances meet and terminate at the foot of a most stately 
flight of granite steps that lead up to the portico. 

As an accompaniment to this description • or rather as a 
corrective to its lameness - I propose furrushing you by the 
bye with views of all the Principal Buildings and Grounds at 
the Residency, which arc even now being taken, by the 
Gendcman who most ably assisted me in laying them oul^ 

In «'or4s. ift (he V*$«neA( of his Gcoctito ni«B»ion James buiU a Mg|hal<s(}‘le 
^khM4. or eoa) house. 

t PMSumihly $,m«l Koisell - hvt it is imt>or(an( tU signifieani chat James says 
Russell only 'usisced* ui ibe busMioc. and was not (he {mocipal arcbitcet. as hia been 
traditionally believed. 
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This paldce was to be James’s home, and he tried to persuade William 
to send his eldest daughter Isabella, now aged sixteen, out to him so 
that he could bring her *back with me to the Residency*, which by that 
time will perhaps be one of the most delightful spots in India, as 1 
think Isabella herself will allow when she has once seen it; and where 
I trust you will ultimately find yourself greatly mistaken in supposing 
chat she cannot meet with an eligible match — while at all events, there 
can be no harm in trying the experiment*. James also insisted that he 
would pay Isabella’s Indian costs, whether she came to see him or just 
went to straight to Calcutta as part of the British * fishing fleet’ of ^rls 
who sailed out ever)* year on the lookout for an eligible husband:' 
Isabella, you know, is my daughter by adopdon, and as such I beg 
you will make her over entirely to my management. It shall be my 
business and my delight, to defray her expenses . . 

As the Residency rose higher and higher, and the prospect of 
actually moving into it grew closer. James began to think about how 
he would furnish his huge new mansion. He started by ordering an 
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enormous carpet, sixty feet long by thirty wide, to be woven fot the 
main durbar haU.^ He also purchased an enormous chandelier which 
the Company had bought from the ever impecunious Prince of Wales, 
and which had once hung in the Royal Pavilion in Brighton. At the 
same time, thinking of the entenainments he could hold in the house, 
James asked his Madras agent to try to find him a bandmaster and 
‘twelve lads from the orphan school* to be trained up as musician 
He also got a job lot of musk and musical instruments sent up, 
along with twenty cartloads of his much-missed potatoes, plus ‘a few 
armed peons to guard them on the road*, one of his odder 
consignments.^ 

At the same time James continued sending orders to Europe for 
other more tare and valuable items that would allow him to fulfil his 
great dream of combining the bfestyle of a Mughal prince, the landed 
pursuits of a Georgian gentleman and the interests of a Renaissance 
man. Over the course of 1803 and 1 804, these interests seem to become 
increasingly scientific, and James's Icners arc suddenly full of requests 
for ‘a good Electri^ng Machine with a curious apparatus such as 
would surprise and delight* the nobles of the durbar, as well as a ‘box 
of chemical preparations*. The electrical apparatus apparently got lost 
in transit, but the ‘chemical box* duly appeared.* 

James’s interest in chemistt); however, seems to have been soon 
overtaken by his growing fascination with astronomy. He hatched an 
ambitious plan to build an observatory on the roof of the Residency, 
and towards the end of 1804 he asked William to send out to him ‘a 
capital telescope for astronomical observations . . . The terrace of my 

I» »■», though* ’oinoM* nid •immng. bw( upon too %mM • kUc. *nd 

dcfeciiv* moftovn hotn dte cofcwud cvcuntMMcn of the u«T^n ui ihe The 
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new house is a noble observacory, and there is a gentleman here who 
has inspired me with a great love and admi radon of the noble science 
of astronomy.*^’ 

This was none other than James's old friend and now retadon by 
marriage, Khair's first cousin, Abdul Laceef Shushtari. Ac the end of 
1804, Shushtari had taken advantage of the death of Aristu Jah and 
Mir Aiam's return to power to come back to Hyderabad from Bombay 
(where he had been briefly engaged in the textile trade^^, to complete 
the writing of his great memoir, the Kjtoh Tubjat al-’Atam. Astronomy, 
like philosophy and jurisprudence, was one of the traditional 
accomplishments of Abdul Lateef *s polymathic branch of the Shushtari 
sayyids, and before coming to India he had spent several years studying 
the stars with one of his many learned cousins, Sayyid Ali Shushtari. 
Sayyid AU, as remarkable a scholar as the rest of his clan, had been the 
chief astronomer in Baghdad when the young Abdul Lateef came to 
him for instruction. 

Shushtari came to recognise that not only were the British more 
knowledgeable than Persians on some astronomical matters, so, to his 
surprise, were the Indians; 'Copernicus was more exact in astronomical 
observation than the traditional Muslim astronomers which makes the 
Muslim ^’tables and our astronomers’ predictions less rcbable. What 
appears to onlookers as the movement of the sun is in reality the 
movemenc of the earth . . . Moreover, the English reject the idea of 
astral influences . . - Even the Hindus have mote knowledge than us in 
some matters of astronomy and mathematics’ - a virtuaUy 
unprecedented admission for the often Indophobic Abdul La««/- 

In some matters, however. Islamic astronomy was stiU well ahead 
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of European leanung, as other British amateur astronomers in India 
had learned to their surprise. Thomas Deane Pcarse. who acted as 
Warren Hastings* second daring his famous duel with Phihp Francis in 
17S0» developed an interest in astronomy in the late 1 770s and regularly 
sent his observations to Nevil Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich.' In September 17S5 a conversation with *a learned 
Musuiman' directed Pearse’s attention to a Persian text. The Wondtrs^f 
Crtaticn^ which showed that Saturn (as Pcarse wrote excitedly to the 
Secretary of the Royal Sociec)’ in a long letter of the twenty- second of 
that month) was 'possessed of what, till very lately; we were utterly 
ignorant of, I mean his satellites or ring. Hitherto only five satellites 
have been seen by Europeans, (but in this text] he is there represented 
as having seven ... I am much inclined to believe that the [medieval 
Arabs] had better instruments than we have.* The seventh satellite of 
Saturn was only formally 'discovered* by the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738*1822) in 1789, six years after this correspondence.^ 
For the next few years Pearse's letters contain intermittent references 
to his conversations with pundits and 'learned Mussulmen* on 
astronomical matters.^ 
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In a similar manner, although the exact details are now sadly lost, 
James and Abdul LateefShushtari seem to have been spending their 
nights on the Residency roof, busy comparing notes to see how Indian. 
Islamic and European astronomical systems could be reconciled, and 
what each could learn ftom the other. Certainly James’s letters between 
1 804 and 1 805 become full of retjuests for such objects as ‘A Compleat 
Planetarium, Tellurian and Lunerian, all in brass showing the motions 
completely by wheel work, packed in a portable mahc^ny case’, and 
‘a pair of 1 8 inch terrestrial and celestial globes’. But over and again 
his letters come back to the matter of the telescope, which he repeatedly 
teUs William he should spare no expense upon, instructing him to take 
the very greatest care in shipping; 


No pains indeed should be spared in the package of the 
[telescope] and on the skill and judgement employed in the 
packing of the of the telescope depends entirely the 

value of this instrument, which will be useless and of course 
worth not if the least injury- befalls the speculum 

either from ianp or from any other cause ... It is of great 
importance that these packages should be stowed in some 
very dry and commodious part of the ship in some snug 
comer of the gun room, for instance. Pray let this point be 
carefully attended to, and the packages recoinmended if 
possible to the particular care and charge of the Capmn a^ 
Chief Mate, or of both together . . . pf properly pack^ the 
teUscope will] enable me to descty clearly and distinctly the 
spots on the sun’s dish, and the mountains and even the 
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volcanoes on the Nfoon. Jupiter’s bcUs and Saturn's ring, as 
plain as you can see the cross on the top of St Paul's . . 

James seems to have been determined that not only would the 
Residency become a place where British and Mughal ideas of civilised 
refinement would be fused, it would also be a place where, albeit in a 
typically amateur Enlightenment way, the intellectual life of the two 
peoples might begin to meet and enrich each other, to the mutual 
benefit and fascination of both. 



At about (his time, James entrusted a small confidence to Sir John 
Kennaway: that despite his fears for the way India was going under 
>X^l]e$ley, and despite his professional difficulties, surveying his creation 
and che life he had made for himself in Hyderabad, he was now *as 
happy and comfortable* as he could ever imagine himself being. In a 
rare letter to his elder brother Geo^e Kirkpatrick, with whom he had 
little contact,* he echoed his feelings of intense happiness and fulfilment, 
noting, as he signed off: 

I shall just say that my health, though not very robust. Is 

upon the whole as good as can be expected after a 
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Residence of ne&r 2S years in this Climate; that my 
circumstances (thanks to a bounteous Providence' are 
flourishing beyond my most sanguine wishes; that my two 
children are daily improving in mind and body; and that I 
want nothing to complete my happiness, but the much 
coveted society of my absent friends and far removed but 
dearly beloved kindred and relations . . 


Yet amid the now Eden- Like idyll of the magnifleent new Residency 
and its observatory, the elk and the gracing Abyssinian sheep, the 
laughing children playing with their ayahs, the gardens and the park, 
the Rang Mahal with its frescoed walls and its gently falling fountains 
- amid all this, there always lay a great unspoken sadness: the knowledge 
of the egg-shell fragility of this creation, and the growing realisation 
chat it could not last. 

Towards the end of January 1805, James’s health had suddenly gone 
into rapid decline. In July, Dr Urc wrote out a medical certificate for 
James to send to Calcutta. It read: 


This is to certily that Ueuienam Colonel Kirkpatrick, Resident 
at the Coun of His Highness the Soubah of the Deccan, has 
been for the bst eighteen months subject to severe Hepatic 
and Rheumatic Complaints, although the disease of the 
liver has always hitherto yielded to a course of Mercury, yet 
the attacks of late have been so fluent (almost every two 
months) and so much more difficult to remove than formerly 
that I solemnly & sincerely declare that according to the best 
of my judgement a change of air is essentially necessary to 
recovery, and do therefore recommend that he 
permitted to go to the sea coast; & if necessary after his arrival 
on the coast eventually to proceed to sea. 

George Ure . . . j 

Surgeon to the Residency at Hyderabad 
Hyderabad 13th July 1805*’ 
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Jan>e$ hoped ihat a quick sea voyage would do the crick and restore 
him CO health; but he feared that, realisdcaUy> It was unlikely to do 
more than ‘patch up my constitution to a certain degree He was 
sufficiently worried to write a will, dividing his now considerable 
fortune between his children, his nieces and ‘the exceUenc and respectable 
. . . KheiroonNissah Begum Moreover he realised that if the voyage 
failed to cure him, in the medium term the only other two options 
were dying (pretty promptly) in India, or retiring to England. His spirit 
might feel completely at home in India; but his wretched body, less 
malleable, seemed to need En^and. 

In which case, he wondered, what would happen to his beloved 
Khalr un-Nis$a? Most Indian wives and consorts did not accompany 
their husbands back to Britain when they left the subcontinent at the 
end of their service, though there was no law preventing it. When the 
Mughal travel writer Mirza Abu Taleb Khan visited London at about 
this time he described meeting several completely Anglicised Indian 
women who had returned with their husbands and children. One of 
them in particular, Mrs Ducarrol, especially impressed him: ‘She is 
very fair,’ he wrote, ‘and so accomplished in ail the English manners 
and language, that 1 was some time in her company before I could be 
convinced chat she was a native of India.* He added: The lady 
introduced me to two or three of her children, from sixteen to nineteen 
years of age, who had every appearance of Europeans.'^ 

But ocher attempts to take Indian wives back to England ran into 
disastrous and tragic problems. Another Indian woman who Mirza 
Abu Taleb Khan met and admired in London was Fyze Palmer's 
younger sister from Lucknow, Nur Begum: ‘Noor Begum who 
accompanied General de Boigne from India . . . was dressed in the 
English fashion, and looked remarkably well,' he wrote. ‘She was much 
pleased with my visit, and requested me to take charge of a letter for 
her mother, who resides at Lucknow.*^^ But Khan was being discreet 
here, for he does not say what James and Khair knew well, and what 
he must have known too: that Nut’s marriage had not survived the 
transition to England, and though she might look ‘remarkably well*, 
her life was in ruins. 

Within a few months of General dc Boigne’s arrival in England in 
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May 1797, Nur had been dumped out of sight in the tiny village of 
Enfield, outside London, with her two small children Anne and Charles, 
to which she voluntarily added the extra burden of the orphaned half- 
Indian son of Antoine Polier, General Palmer's white Mughal friend 
from Lucknow who had been killed two years earlier, soon after his 
return from India, in the terror that followed the French Revolution. 
De Boigne, meanwhile, had taken up with a beautiful and spirited 
young French emigree aristocrat (and, though he only discovered this 
later when it was too late, a completely unprincipled fortune-hunter), 
Adele d'Osmond, whom he married in June 1798, thirteen months 
after arriving in England with Nur. 

Nur’s household receipts, which survive in de Boigne's family archive 
in Chambery, make painful reading: at the same time that ‘Mrs. Begum’ (as 
she is referred to in the accounts) was expected to subsist on an allowance 
of £200 a year - with which she had to live, pay her rent, the children’s 
school fees and all other expenses - de Boigne was cruising around Britain 
spending, in a single weekend, £7® on necklaces, clasps, bracelets and 
earrings for his youthful new European wife. Fj*ze and the General had 
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beea deeply dismayed to hear of Nut's fare, and had told James about it. 
This cannot but have added to his worries about how Khair would fare if 
a return to England was forced upon him. 

There was at least some hope that James's uncertain health could 
recover; but there was another, greater, sadness in the air, and from 
this it seemed that there was no escape. Almost from the day of her 
children's birth, Khair un^Nissa had known that they would be taken 
from her when Sahib AUum reached the age of five, and sent away 
over the Black Water' to England. There they would spend the rest 
of their childhood away from her, receiving an English education - 
an idea to which she was instinctively and bitterly opposed. James 
looked forward to the children's departure with as much dread as she 
did, but thought that it had to be. In 1801, soon after the birch of 
Sahib Allum, he wrote to William: *I will certainly endeavour to send 
my little Hj^itrabaJ/ to England as soon as possible: but it will go to 
my soul to pan with him, to say nothing of the opposition I may 
expect to meet with on this point in another quarter in spice of any 
agreements.’^ 

In sending his litde Hyderabad! Muslim children to Britain without 
either of their parents, James was not (at least in his own eyes) acting 
heartlessly: on the contrary, he believed he was making a considerable 
sacrifice for the sake of his children. It was widely and probably 
correctly believed at the time that the only way Anglo-Indian children 
had the chance of making something of their lives was if they received 
a pukka English public-school education. English racism against 
'country born’ Anglo-Indian children was now becoming so vicious 
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in India as to make this provision very necessary. Without it, 
their options were limited in the extreme, and they were condemned 
to sink to the margins, pushed away and ostracised by both British 
and Indian society. 

One of the most moving testaments to this is General Sir David 
Ochterlony's letters concerning his two daughters by Mubarak Begum. 
These were written around 1S03, and in them he discusses the question 
of whether it would be better to bring the ^rls up as Anglo-Indian 
Christians and anempt to integrate them into British society, or instead 
to educate them as fully Muslim Indians, and to propel them as best 
he could into the parallel world of lace -Mughal society. *My children 
are uncommonly fair,’ wrote Ochterlony, ‘but if educated [in India) in 
the European manner they will in spite of complexion labour under 
all the disadvantages of being known as the natural daughters 

oi‘ OCHTERLONY BY A NATIVE WOMAN - In that One sentence i$ 

compressed all that ill nature and lUiberaliry can convey, of which you 
must have seen numerous instances during your Residence in this 


country.*^^ 

If he were to make his daughters Christian and keep them in British 
company, argues Ochterlony, they would be constantly derided for 
their ‘dark blood'; but he hesitates to bring them up as Muslims, 
with a view to them marrying into the Mughal aristocracy, as I 


own 1 could not bear that my child should be one of a numerous 
haram* even were 1 certain that no other Disadvantages attended 
this mode of disposal & were I proof against the observaUons of the 
world who tho’ unjust to the children, would not fail to comment on 
the Conduct of a father who educated his offspring in Tenets of the 
Prophet.' The letter to Major Hugh Sutherland, another Scot in 
a similar position who had eventually opted to bring up his children as 
Muslim, t ends rather movingly: ‘In short my dear Mlajor) avc 
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spent all rh« time since we were parted in revolving this matter 
in my mind but I have not yet been able to come to a positive 
Decision.*^ 

A similar dilemma faced James. Sut months after Sahib Allum*s birth, 
James had written to his brother in Madras asking him to take especial 
care to look after his other unnamed *Hindustani' son when William 
arrived in England. In the course of the letter James reflects with pain 
on the racism then prevalent among the British in India, which he well 
knew to be especially harsh towards children of mixed race, and he 
writes of the worries this causes him for his young baby's future/ Ac 
first he believed the solution (o the problem lay in sending Sahib AUum 
to join his cousins in Britain, where colour prejudice was still much 
less prevalent than among Company servants in India: *I still retain the 
opinion I expressed to my father,’ he wrote to William in September 
1801, 


of (the Hindustani boy's] future happiness and perhaps 
success in life, being best consulted by providing for him 
if possible in the country he is now in (j.e. England], rather 
than in his native one (India]. And that for the very same 
reason • namely the illiberal prejudices entertained [by the 
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British in India) against children bom of native mothers, 
be their colour ever so fait, their conduct ever so correct, 
or their spirit evet so indomitable. 

In point of complexion my little boy htrt has gready the 
advantage over his brother in En^and being as fair as it is 
possible 1 conceive for the offspring of any European 
female to be, and yet [here James scored out his first attempt 
to express himself] 1 would be loathe to think, that he may 
be one day [before beginning again:) he would I have no 
doubt, be exposed to the same illiberal objection and 
obloquy, should he ever be obliged to seek his fortunes in 
the country which gave him birth. Among other 
circumstances which render this child peculiarly dear and 
interesting to me is the striking resemblance which he bears 
to my dear father. He is indeed, in every respect, a most 
lovely infant - . 

Over time, however, with the example of the Anglo-Indian Captain 
William Palmer's growing power and success in Hyderabad before 
him, James seems to have reconsidered his assumption that his 
children's future necessarily lay in Britain. Without an elite British 
education, and the nkt that brought, Anglo-Indian children would 
almost certainly suffer from the worst prejudices of both races, just as 
James feared; but with it, as Palmer’s career seemed to show, it might 
be possible for his children to use both sides of theit racial inheritance 
to their advantage, and to be equally at ease in both worlds. With due 
preparation, in other words, their furure might well lie in India. 

For this reason, by the beginning of 1804 James had begun to wnte 
to the Handsome Colonel to find out if the old man was still active 
and enereetic enough to add two mote grandchildren to his collection, 
and to explain in some detaU his hopes and ideas for their educatiM; 
‘On the subject of the ^I’s education.’ he wrote to his father m October 

1804, 

1 shall at present content myself with expressing a wish 
that it should be private - that is not carried on through 
the means of a boarding school. But with regard to the 

Boy, in whose infantine lineaments I delight in tracing yo 
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likeness, which to me appears very striking, he cannot 
perhaps be sent too early to a public seminary, where 1 
shall he happy to learn that he emulates the good example 
which 1 have no doubt will be set him by his kinsman the 
young stranger announced to me in your letter.^ 

This latter clause seems to be a reference to what must have been 
the last of the Handsome Colonel’s many illegitimate children, fathered 
- if this is the correct interpretation - while the old Lothario was in 
his early seventies. In the same letter, James explained that when he 
sent the children to England, ‘as my own state of health has long 
required a temporary change at least of climate, I propose if I can 
obtain leave of absence for the purpose, to accompany them myself 
to the Presidency in December or January next, and after seeing them 
safe on board, to take a cruise to sea. as the most likely means of 
recovering a sufficient stock of health to enable me to return to my 
station’.®’ 

Eight months later, by June 1 805. James’s plans had solidified, and 
bookings had been made. Dr Ure had. like him, decided to send his 
two-year-old boy to En^nd. but with the difference that in the Ures’ 
case, Mrs Ure was to go with the boy on the journey. James realised 
that this was an excellent chance for the children to be accompanied 
by a woman they knew and who also spoke Urdu. As he wrote to 
Williamt 

They leave dus. please God foe Madras, eariy in August, to 
embark for England on board (I believe) the Hawkishurj 
Indiaman, which is expected to sail with the rest of the Fleet 
early in September. They will be under the immediate charge 
of Mrs. Ure conjointly with whom I have bespoken about 
half the [ship’s] Round House [the most comfortable and 
spadous berths in the ship) and they* will besides have for their 
immediate attendant a very careful, attentive European Woman 
of the name of Perry, the wife of one of the musicians of 
my Band, and whom I have hired for the trip to England. 
Supposir^ the Fleet to sad in September, you may reasonably 
expect them all March next, that is in about three or four 
months as 1 guess after your receipt of this letter.®* 
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The original plan had been for James and Khair un>Nis$a to escort 
the children to Madras, Vhither their respectable and amiable mother 
insists on accompanying them', as James explained to William.^^ 
Having said goodbye to the children, James and Khair would then 
travel on together to Calcutta for the marriage of William's eldest 
daughter Isabella, who had not, as her father had feared, ended up a 
'returned empt)'* but instead had been snapped up almost before 
she had left the gangplank by an ambitious young Company servant, 
Charles Bulier/ BuUer had just been appointed Secretary to the 
Revenue Board, an important and powerful position, and the 
wedding, which was clearly going to be quite a grand one, was set for 
26 August. 

But at the last minute there was a hitch: James appears to have been 
struck down by some sort of fever, in addition to which he seems to 
have suffered a rectirrcnce of his hepadds. Together, the two complaints 
relegated him to his bed and prevented him from travelling Moreover, 
there was a political crisis brewing in Hyderabad due to the famine 
spreading across the Deccan that had followed close on the devastadotJ 
left by Wellesley’s Maratha War, From his sickbed, James was 
determined to do what he could in the way of famine relief. As he 
reported in early August to an old childhood friend, 

in addidon to the hardships and calamiues of war, we have 
now to struggle against the horrors of famine which has 
already desolated the greatest part of the Dekkan, and is 
now advancing with rapid strides to this capital where the 
scarcity has for some dme past been so great as to amount 
nearly to downright wane and survadon, Shocking as such 
calamiues are. they do not of course materially affect the 
higher classes of society, but it must be a hard and unfeeling 
heart that can witness such scenes without sharing m the 
misery and woe which they occasion, of without feeling a 
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wish at least to fly from them, when relief as in the present 
case, is nearly fruitless and unavailing. 

Though thousands are daily fed from the fragments of 
my table, and from the pecuniary relief which is bestowed 
by my orders, still I am surrounded, whenever 1 go abroad, 
by multitudes of the most ghastly and pitiable ob|ects of 
both sexes and of all ages that your a^righted fancy could 
picture - . 

As part of the famine-relief programme, the Nizam and Mir Alam 
had embarked, on James^ recommendations, on a grand programme 
of public works and construction as a way of providing employment 
and money to the starving famine refugees who now flooded into 
Hyderabad. As James explained to William: 

By the much admired style of my improvemenis at the 
Residency, I have awakened a passion for architectural 
improvement in the Mecr [Alam] and Secundet Jah, both 
of whom I have persuaded to lay out a little of their 
enormous hoards in public and private works, both within 
and without the City .. . [These are) of considerable extent 
and some degree of Taste, which at one and the same 
time improves (he Interior of Hyderabad, and gives bread 
to thousands of Poor, who would otherwise have starved 
in these dreadful times of scarcity. 

Among other works carrying on, and which are imitated 
on a humbler scale by rich Mussulman and Hindoo 
individuals, Meer Allum has constructed under the 
superintendence of an Engineer Lieut Russell* a canal which 
supplies the whole city with water and is about to repair 
the Hoossein Sagar Bank, and restore the ancient canal that 
brou^T water to it from the River. He has also nearly 
completed a neat square of upstairs houses in front of his 
own mansion with a scone tank in (he centre, a mosque, 
bammaum (Turkish bath) and madrassah (religious school) 

TKis U the Tint ooljf esylicit KfereM* la letien to Lieutenint Stmuel 

to whom ibe Residencj it utmtQy ftitribatctl - 1 rhinh wfoagly. On (hr 
«»jrfeftee of lettm hit eoniribstioo mnw co b« lioured to rmisbiog the 

buiMiog off - tad ercQ (btt possibly only tftet Jtmes’s death. 
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on one face, and a wide and long street of shops with 
upper apartments leading to this square, the tout enstabU 
effect of which is striking enough/ 

Seconder Jah has begun something on a simQar plan 
around his old abode, besides having a la^e Garden House 
in hand, partly European and partly Asiatic, upon the site 
of an ancient Garden at Lingutnpilly. 1 shall endeavour in 
conclusion to get him to build a Bridge at the Residency 
end of the Cic>', by way of a match to the Bridge at the 
West or Upper end of Hyderabad.^' 


The famine crisis and his dangerously fr^e health prevented James 
from leaving as planned throughout the early summer, and in the end 
Khair un-Nissa opted to stay in Hyderabad too, nursing her aibng 
husband - though James still hoped to recover sufficiently to rush to 
the coast and join the children in Madras for a few days before their 
scheduled embarkation in late August. 

So It was in late June that James and Khair un-Nissa began sadly to 
pack up for the childten and to make preparations for them to set oK 
from Hyderabad. They were then just five and three years old. Their 
parting from Khair un-Nissa was a terrible thing. She well knew how 
slim the chances were of her ever seeing them again, and of how 
changed they would necessacUy be - both in their ways and attitudes 
and in their love for her - if she ever did. For the children, who were 
now old enough to understand that they were soon to be taken away 
from everything they had ever known, it was more traumatic stiU. 
Forty years later. Sahib Begum could still recall every detail of the 

separation: 

My mother has never had any rival in my affections. 1 ^ ^ 
rewUect her cries when we left her & I can now see the place 
in wjhich] she sat when we patted - her tearing her long hair 
- what worlds would I give [now] to possess one lock ot 
that beaudhil and loved hair. Since 1 have been a mother myselt 


•no, ..Jl « Ihc .u.. Al.«. Mriwb. 

,lbc.c in • „p.c..ion ot *«i*f 

A mootniDK .1.0.1 In -'loRh.l w.K.y. .nd .h. mo.. f 
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how often have 1 thoi^( of the anguish she muse have endured 
in seeing us forced away from her . . 

In Madras, James arranged for the children to stay with his maternal 
uncle and aunt, Mr and Mrs William Petrie, the former of whom had 
just been appointed as Senior Member of the Council there. Without 
celling Khair, he had also organised for another man to visit the Petries 
while the children were staying with them: the Anglo-Irish painter 
George Chinnery. 

Chinnery, who went on to become one of the greatest of British 
Imperial artists, had been in Madras two and half years when he 
undertook James’s commission to paint a life-size portrait of the 
children for Khair. It was his biggest commission yet: probably his 
first full-length portrait since he had arrived in Madras to stay with his 
brother, and certainly his largest. Chinnery was a strange, volatile man. 
high-spirited and depressive by rums, and a certain emotional fragility 
seems to have been a family trait his brother ended his life in a Madras 
madhouse.' Thanks partly to his commission from James. Chinner)* 
went on the following year to paint Henry Russell’s father, Sir Henry 
Russell seruor. the pordy and bewigged Chief Justice of Bengal. While 
doing so he found himself closely watched by Sir Henry’s attorney, 
the diarist William Hickey, who left a perceptive pen-portrait of the 
painter at work: 

Mr Chinnery, like so many ocher men of extraordinar)' ealent, 
was extremely odd and eccentric, so much so as at times to 
make me think him deranged. His health certainly was not 
^>od; and he had a stroi^ tendency to hypochondria which 
made him ridiculously fancifiil, yet in spice of his mental and 
bodsly infirmities, personal vanic)’ shewed itsd f in various ways. 

When not xsnder the influence of low spirits, he was a cheerf^ 
pleasant companion, but if hypochondriacal was melancholy 
and dejected to a degree.^ 


Jtttieoft io chifje or (he Midns lviui*c HospiiiJ cetrified Chlnnef)* 

*» catiteljr lo»l . , , hie jodfemeAt end |hb] memotr it to impiired thet he eannot 
nec^ue hb newest reletbes feet in the mott Umeetible »(»ie of menial 
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Jameses son and daug^ic^r cannot have been in Madras for longer 
than three weeks, and children arc always notoriously difficult sitters. 
Yet the completed paindr^ is one of the masterpieces of British paindng 
in India. In the richest and most gorgeous of colours, Chinnery presents 
the two small children in their Hyderabad! court dress, standing at the 
top of a flight of steps engulfed by the swags of a huge dark curtain. 
Sahib Allum - an exceptionally beautiful, poised, dark -eyed child 
wears a scarlet jama trimmed with gilt brocade, and a matching gilt 
cummerbund; he has a glittering on his head and ere seen t>toed 
slippers. Round his neck hangs a string of enormous pearls. His little 
sister, who is standing one step up from Sahib AUum, and has her arm 
around her big brother*$ shoulders, is discernibly fairer* skinned, and 
below her tapi is a hint of the red hair chat would be much admired in 
the years to come. 

Vet while Sahib AUum looks directly at the viewer with an almost 
precocious confidence and assurance, Sahib Begum looks down with 
an expression of infinite sadness and vulnerability on her face, her 
little eyes dark and swollen with crying. Chinnery clearly understood 
the intense sadness of separation that this family were going through: 
six months earlier his own brother had sent his three young children 
back to England, and he well knew the empty grief and silence that 
now filled the Chinnery house in place of their cries and laughter” 



It was just after his children had arrived to stay with the Petries in late 
July that James learned the news of his sudden and rather unexpected 
popularity with the new regime in Calcutta. 

In the middle of the month, the new Governor General, I^t 
CornwalUs had landed at Madras. There he had been bnefed by 
Petrie on the state of poUtics in India, and espec.ally on James s 
single-handed resistance to Wellesley’s more aggresst« HiC «• 
particularlv his creation and subsequent mishandling o e 
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crisis. As Petrie duly reported to Jemes. he hed told Comwiibs how 
none of Wellesley’s senior ofHciels had had the courage to question 
the Governor General’s policies* but 'that impardal justice and the love 
of truth obliged me to make an exception in favor of the Resident at 
Hyderabad who was the only one of all the Diplomatic Corps who 
had ventured to speak his sentiments freely upon the consequences he 
apprehended from Marquis Wellesley’s Political system respecting the 
Mahxacus’.^ 

Cornwallis landed at Calcutta to replace Wellesley on 30 July 1805. 
He immediately made it clear that he wanted none of the Imperial 
paraphernalia Wellesley had insisted was his right. As he landed* 
according to William Hickey who was in the crowd massed on the 
shore to greet him. the bluff old soldier 'looked surprised and vexed 
at the amazing cavalcade that was drawn up to greet him* • carriages, 
an escort, bands, staff officers, AOC and servants. Too many people.* 
said Cornwallis. 'I don’t want them, don’t want one of them. I have 
not yet lost the use of my legs, hey? Thank God I can walk, walk very 
well* heyi’ 

And walk he did. The following evening, according to Hickey, Vhile 
1 was out taking my airing. I met Lord Wellesley in his coach and six. 
preceded by a party of Dragoons and a number of outriders, and in 
about ten minutes afterwards I met our new Governor General, 
Marquis Comwaliis, driving himself in a phaeton with a pair of steady 
old jogtrot horses, accompanied his Secretary. Mr Robinson, and 
without a single attendant of any description whatsoever’.^ 

Less than a week later, soon after Wellesley had slipped off back to 
England." James received a note from this same Mr Robinson, inviting 
him to come stra^ht up to Calcutta to meet the new Governor General 
and to give him a full briefiAg. The note was written in a very different 

V\uOKt penoA*!, pobdol tod tfcowow k du j ppow w ftcno a*iMed Uwd XtyWey ia Ei^cUnd. 
•nd tKou^ h« nM« ra becca« Fongp Sratcuy <I80*-I2> tod bwf L«d Li«urenwr of 
IreUnd (IS2l-aS uid ISJJ-M), he cm UNkd hit lemuLibk proiruce. Hu 
nucrii^e brake up aliooer isuMducelr •a ^ «««« to Btittio. ttxi in leur fttn he 
raftered the eddriioAel htimiUedoo of veKfaMf hh brother Arthur eebpse him 

both « , pebtk-A »d t Aedood hero. He died <fa^.pr*wH ««l emtetered (though .uU 
eelf-reprdiA*) on 2S Sepeemha l$42- See Im Butke. Tfc EUa, Brertr.; TSr 
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tone to (he sort of despatches he had become used to receiving from 
Wellesley's Bengal staff. Robinson assured James than 


His Lordship will ... be very desirous of availing himself 
of your long experience, and intimate knowledge of the 
real scare of (he Nizam's mind, in respect co che existing 
connection between the two Courts, as well as of the 
disposition of his Minister and principal advisers . . . |He 
hopes) to benefit by the continuance of the zeal for the 
public interest which, from che favourable terms in which 
you have been mentioned to him by Mr Petrie, he has every 
reason to suppose has ever been the rule of your conduct 
in the important station you have so long filled.*’ 


Robinson went on to hint that Cornwallis intended to bring about 
a radical change from Wellesley's aggressive policies, saying that che 
new Governor General's principle aim was to ‘establish perfect 
confidence in the Justice and Moderation* of the British among Indian 
princes, and that ‘conciliation and kindness [were] the likeliest means 
of producing this impression on them'. He wanted ‘to avoid war and 
‘to give every possible degree of facility* to enable peace to return to 
India. With that view, he was planning to leave Calcutta as soon as was 
practicable to see for himself ‘the upper stations' where the war against 
the Marathas had just burst into flame again. This was a new round of 
hostilities between the Company and the most powerful of the 
remaining Maratha leaders. Jaswant Rao Holkar, who at the endo 
August 1804 had succeeded in ambushing and wiping out a retreaung 
British force on the modern Raiasthan-Gujerat border. Among the 
others Cornwallis wished to meet ‘up the country' was General Palmer, 
who had recently been put out to grass in the badly-paid posiuon 
commander of a garrison at Monghyr. on the banks of the Ganges 

of the letter was sent by Robinson to Petrie, who wrote by 
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express to James advising him not to deby. This> he implied, was James’s 
big chance. Petrie had, he said, given Lord Cornwallis all his 'confidendal 
notes and memorandums which I have taken over the last 3 years . . . 
In chat detailed narrative you are particularly mentioned . . . The Marquis 
at this interview more particularly chan before, desired that you would 
come to Calcutta and [said that] if he had left the place that you should 
follow him up the country ... in great confidence 1 give you my 
opinion that there will be great changes . . 

James was still very ill, and Dr Kennedy* advised him to stay in 
bed. But it was clear to James chat his duty bodi political and paternal, 
lay in getting to Madras as quickly as possible. His last piece of work 
before he left Hyderabad was to patch up some sort of peace with 
Mir Alam. The conciliatory letter he wrote has disappeared, but the 
Mir's reply of 20 August acknowledges that James had supported him 
*on all occasions, in time of adversity and In the hour of distress’. 
Because of this, Mir Alam gave his word that *1 bind myself ... to 
maintain and evince, during the remainder of my life, both in your 
presence, and in your absence ... a regard to the claims of your 
amicable aid and assistance ... I will never adopt any measure which 
may be inconsistent with the relations of friendship and attachment; 
or incompadble with yotir wishes.'^ The Mir also asked James a favour: 
that while he was in Madras he should help him puKhase a property 
belonging to the Nawab of Arcot that he, Mir Alam, wanted for his 
personal use. James agreed to do so. 

A week later James kissed goodbye to his Begum and, gathering his 
strength, galloped off from Hyderabad at speed, hoping above hope 
that it might still be possible to get to Madras before his children set 
sail 



Dt Ute hMl iccompafuetl hb wife m Cdcutt* • fonaight euUer. 
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The road from Hyderabad to the port of Masulipatam was one of 
the most beautiful in the Deccan. 

From the Residency it wound up past the great rounded boulders 
of the Banjara hills towards the cent lines of the Subsidiary Force 
cantonments. There it snaked alongside the gleaming new obelisks and 
pyramids of the Parade Ground Cemetery, where Kirkpatrick had 
buried his friend James Dairy mple five years earlier 

From there the land started to fall» and the road followed the 
Musi - in August a great, brown, churning torrent newly filled with 
monsoon rain - steadily down towards the coast, out of the dusty 
coctonficlds around Hj'derabad, towards the wetter, greener, muggier 
expanses of paddy that girded the coast. It was a strange, unearthly 
landscape that linked the two, the Deccan plateau with the Coromandel 
coast. At first James passed through flat, newly harvested cotton* scrub 
dotted with coconut and toddy palms, where the land would erupt 
suddenly and without warning into low ridges of rock, great spines 
of tumbled boulders rising like the humps of a camel out of the 


planisphere plains. 

Early in the morning after a night of rain, the scent of flowering 
<hampa wafting from a roadside tree. James would find that a thin 
haze veiled the ground like a fine dupatta. blotting out the muddy 
toad ahead but leaving a strangely disembodied forest of palm trunks 
rising out of the mist, silhouetting the half-naked toddy-tappers shinning 
up their trunks to harvest their gourds. Roadside caravanserais 
strikingly solid and monumental after the floating world of the palms 
_ lay empty but for colonies of monkeys scampering m from the 


James had not been out of Hyderabad for nearly 
as he galloped on towards the coast his eyes and ears would h»« been 

sensitive to the contras, with the urban .^^^“oted 

world he had inhabited for so long Here and there, beside lakes choked 

with the blossom of kingfisher-blue lotus flowers, he wouW«e 
canopy of a chattri, or the crumbling sati monument g 

ruroSg-place of the wife of some long-dead Hoysala warno • 

OccasionaUy he would pass a Hindu 

or a crocoaile of dark-skinned villagers with their short g 
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Up above the knee, all a reminder of ju$t how ft^le and isolated an 
Islamic island the city of Hyderabad really was. For this was Telengana, 
a fragment of the rural Hindu world that existed before the Muslim 
invasions, and which, in these more remote outposts, seemed 
unchanged and untouched by five hundred years of Muslim rule. 

At first, despite the rains and the muddy roads, the journey went 
well. The Krishna was the first major obstacle, for during the monsoon 
a crossing could sometimes be perilous; bur James made it over without 
mishap. On 9 September, a week after James had setoff, Henry Russell 
- left in charge at the Residency in his absence - picked up his pen to 
report the news from Hyderabad. He wrote: 

1 was glad to hear from Addison (one of the junior Residency 
su^» who arrived here the day before yesterday, that you had 
nearly completed your journey to the River, without having 
experienced any serious inconvenience from fadgue. 

Noor ool Omrah (also) sent me a long account which he 
had received of your progress from his manager at Nilgoonda, 
and which conveyed the first intelligence that wc had received 
of your having actually crossed the Kistnah [Krishna Rive^. 

1 know not whether to wish you should still be at Madras 
when this letter arrives there. If the fleet should not have 
sailed for England, it will be grading for you to pass a 
few days with the little ones; but otherwise, I think it will 
be desirable for you to reach Calcutta as soon as possible. 

Having just sent to the MahJ to say that I was writing to 
you, and to know if the Begum had any message to send 
- she has desired, in reply, that I will convey to you her 
Salaam; and that 1 will assure you she is perfeedy well, and 
anxiously hoping to heat of your safe arrival at Madras.^^ 

This was the bst communication that would ever take place between 
James and his Begum. It is unclear exaedy what happened after he 
crossed the Krishna, but he anrved in Madras much later than expected 
with his health in tatters, having missed the fleet by three days- When 
the town finally hove into view on 12 September, there was none of 
the hoped-for thicket of tall masts rising over the wads of the fort 
and the spire of St Mary’s church. The Urei Harnktsbary had set sail 
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for England, with the rest of the convoy, on 9 September. On board, 
according to the passenger list published a week later in the Calcutta 
Mrs Ure and Master John Ure, Miss Katherine Kirkpatrick 
and Master William Geo^e Kirkpatrick. It was the first time that Jameses 
children had been referred to by their new Christian names, names 
which they would bear for the rest of their lives. Never again would 
they be called Sahib AUum and Sahib Begum. The Lady of High 
Lineage and the little Lord of the World had shed their Muslim 
idendcies as finally and conclusively as a snake sheds its first skin.^^ 

James had missed his beloved children, and his body was badly 
weakened by the exertion of rushing to try to catch them in time. He 
had simply left it too late, and with the roads boggy, with the incessant 
late-monsoon rains and the Krishna swollen to its full size, he had 
missed the chance to say goodbye. 

He spent rwo weeks in Madras trying to regain his strength, but 
without much success. As there seemed to be no point in waiting any 
longer, on 22 September he went over to see the Nawab of Arcot, 
and carried out Mir Alam's errand as he had promised.’^ Despite his 
fraying health, he then pressed on to Bengal and his appointment with 
Lord Cornwallis. On 25 September he caught the MtUalftxo Calcutta, 
By the time the ship docked to take on water at Masulipatam, James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick was very ill indeed, 



And then, quite suddenly, nothing. W and 

In a story powered by a succession of extraordinarily * 

revealing sources - letters, diaries, reports. i„'^ckers 

warning the current that has supported this book sudde y 
and faUs. There arc no more letters- The record 
critically ill, delirious and feverish on the boat. The ligh go 
we are left in darkness, 
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Now and again there is a tiny 5urge» and the bulb flickers briefly 
into life, A single item in a newspaper according to the passenger list 
published in the Cakutta of 10 October, Dr Ute was with 

James on the boat. After saying goodbye to his own wife and children, 
he must have come across James in Madras, seen the state he was in, 
and offered to accompany him to Calcutta. Also on board, though 
probably less welcome, were Captain and Mrs Samuel Dalrymple: 
Sam was a cousin of Kirkpatrick's late friend Lieutenant Colonel James 
Dalrymple, and in the absence of a clergyman James had married the 
couple in Hyderabad four years earlier. But as a senior member of the 
Subsidiary Force, Captain Dalrymple was probably not chat well 
disposed towards James, and his wife Margaret was renowned as one 
of the biggest shrews in H)'derabad: Mountstuart BIphinstone thought 
her *an affected, sour, supercilious woman'. But she was probably 
coo busy nursing her husband to give much offence on this particular 
journey: Samuel Dalrymple was also ill, and bke James was "proceeding 
to Bengal on a sick certificate'.^^ 

The MtUaffi reached Calcutta on Monday evening, 7 October, and 
James was carried ashore, now clearly dying. He was taken to the 
house of his niece Isabella, whom he had probably never met before. 
The last-minute delay in Hyderabad meant that he had just missed not 
only his children's departure but also Isabella's grand wedding to Charles 
BuUer, which had taken place in St John's church shortly before. 

Nursed by his niece and by Dr Ure, James clung on for another 
week-long enough to learn the bitter news that his last journey had 
been wasted: Cornwallis, pushing on into the interior of Bengal had 
also overdone it. He too had become critically ill, and died hours after 
meeting General Palmer, another loser in the great Indian lottery. As 
the General wrote to Warren Hastings: 

The poor Marquiss desired me to meet him on the river, 
so as that he might have one day's conversation with me. I 
proceeded from Monghyt to Bhaugulppre where I met 
him, but he was so exceedingly exhausted that he desired 
Robinson to tell me that he found it impossible to converse 
with me, and wished to spare us the distress of seeing him 
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in chat condition ... He was carried on shore where he has 
daily become more exhausted. He has lain for the last two 
days in a state of stupor & total insensibility . . . Thus are 
our fair prospects of rescue from impending ruin, & the 
restoration of our national character of justice, good faith 
& moderation blasted in the bud.^ 

By the time Palmer completed his letter on the following day, 5 
October, Cornwallis was dead. James need never have bothered leaving 
Hyderabad; his whole journey had been in vain. On 14 October James 
recovered sufficiently to add a few codicils to his will, which, fearing 
the worst, he had secretly carried with him That night he fell into a 
coma. He died the early the following morning, 15 October 1 605. He 
was aged only forty-one. 

That same evening, as was the custom in Bengal, where putrefaction 
sets in fast, James Achilles Kirkpatrick was laid to rest amid the obelisks 
and mausolea of Park Street Cemetery. It was a hurried but formal 
funeral, with full military honours. The cofHn was escorted by His 
Majesty’s 67th Regiment, and Major General Sir Ewen Baillie read an 
oration recording James’s ‘meritorious public character* and the 
‘important services* he rendered to the Honourable East India 
Company. 

But it cannot have been a very emotional affair. For James had died 
among strangers, away from everyone he loved, and far from everyone 
who loved him. His beloved wife, his two little children, his brothers, 
his friends, and his father as he was laid in the muddy monsoon ground, 
not one of them even knew that he was dead. In place of tears, there 
was a cold military salute- The coffin was lowered, and the mud of 
the grave was filled in. 

And that was that. Calcutta was inured to death: as one Company 
man commented, ‘We have known instances of dining with a ^ntlcman 
(at midday) and being invited to his burial before supperdme.’ Nowhere 
else would a death have caused less stir. As the saying went, rwo 
monsoons was the average life-span of a European in 
year, out of a total European population of 1200, over a rhi 
between August and the end of December. Every year at the end or 
Che monsoon in October, the survivors used to hold thanksgiving 
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banquets to celebrate their deliverance. In her diary for 1 826 a newly 
arrived Company wife wrote: ‘Here people die one day and are 
buried the next. Their furniture is sold the third. They are forgotten 
the fourth . . 

In James’s case there was no furniture, but there was, bizarre! y 
enough, the ‘Electrifying Machine* which he had ordered to amuse the 
nobles of the Hyderabad durbar two years previously. It had somehow 
got lost in the post, and disappeared to the China coast. The week 
of James’s death, it suddenly reappeared on the quayside at the port 
of Calcutta. On 2S October, before a single obituary had appeared, 
the Caieutia Ca^th contained a large advertisement: 

TO BL SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
SATUBDAY NllXT 

AN RXTnNSIVK NRW AND VAIAJABLL 
SkT 01- 

APPARATUS lOa r.XPI'RIMHNTS ON 
hiJiCVUCm' 

AtACbiBVShS ANO HACK 

BbLONCiING TO THR P.STAT]; OP 
THR lATR I.T COL JAHRS ACHILUIS KIRKPATRICK 

But there is no account of how much it went for; or to whom.^ 



It was eighteen days before the news of James’s death reached 
Hyderabad. According to Heruy Russell's official despatch, it was 
announced to the durbar to Vniversal gloom*. There is no record of 
Khair un-Nissa’s reaction to losing her husband, but it can easily be 
imagined. She'was, a fter all, soil only mneteen, and James’s death meant 
that in all likelihood she would never again see her son and daughter. 
They would now be kept from her, and turned into little English 
children. This was the loss of everything she had ever worked for, or 
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dreamed of. There was no future, and in such circumstances there 
could be no comfort. 

Her last love letter from her husband — at least the last to have 
survived — was in effect Jameses will. Here he makes it clear that Khair 
had no need of his money: ^The excellent and respectable Mother of 
my two natural children, who is named Kheir oon Nissah Begum, 
being amply provided for by Jaghiers and other possessions, both 
hereditary and acquired, independent of her personal property and 
jewels, which cannot amount to less than half a lakh of rupees, 1 have 
not thought it necessary to provide particularly for her/ But, James 
implies, this might be misinterpreted, possibly by Khair, possibly by 
their children, and possibly by his relations. So he added an unequivocal 
declaration of his love for her: *By way of proof however of my 
unbounded love and affection towards her, and as a last token of my 
Esteem and Remembrance, I hereby will and ordain the sum often 
thousand Hyderabad rupees to be paid to her out of my funds 
immediately after my demise.* 

A further ten thousand rupees was apportioned to Khair un*Nissa 
should there be any residue left to the estate after the children's legacies 
had been paid. But Khair did not need such proof of her husband’s 
love for her. Over and over again. James had risked everything fot 
her. Most relationships in life can survive - or not - without being pul 
to any teaUy crucial, fundamental test- It was James’s fate fot his love 
to be tested not once, but four times. Four entitely separate inquiries 
had been carried out into his affair with Khair. At each stage he could 
easily have washed his hands of his teenage lover. Each time he chose 
to remain true to her. 

That, not the words of any wUI. was the evidence she could cimg to. 



And there, abruptly and tragically the story 

In the various short accounts of the romance that have 
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over the )a$t two hundred years, there have been a number of solutions 
proposed as to what might have happened to Khair un-Nissa. Some 
say she faded away and died of grief. Another version has it that she 
tried to follow her children to England, but was drowned off the 
coast of Sri Lanka. Another has her moving to Calcutta or Madras. 
None of this speculation seemed to be based on any hard documentary 
evidence. 

Four years into the research for this book, I was still none the wiser 
as to what happened to Khair. After James's death, there was not one 
single reference to her in the hundreds of boxes that make up the 
Kirkpatrick Papers in the India Office Library in London. This seemed 
surprising, as William Kirkpatrick's papers are furly extensive for the 
years following 1805; but despite spending weeks hunting down and 
checking through every scrap of paper in his files, there was still nor 
one hint as to Khalr's fate. There was no clue either in James's 
overblown and oddly inappropriate epitaph, erected by the orders of 
the grieving Handsome Colonel on the south wall of St John's church 
in Calcutta (where it still remains*). The Kennaway and Palmer Papers 
are equally silent, as are the various Hyderabad! chronicles and histories 
which discuss the affair. Even Abdul Lateef Shushtari does not utter a 
word as to what happened to his young cousin. After James's death, 
Khair un-Nissa just seemed to disappear, to vanish from history. 

But there turned out to be one source I had forgotten to check. In 
the summer of 2001, 1 drove up to Oxford to the Bodleian library, 
to have a quick look at the Russell Papers. This voluminous set of 

* Th« inicriptioA 

T(«Aicend«nt ivc fn«|K •kill aloAc 

Cta ro<k •r>d animate <(oo« 

symbol maci (h< h«a(t. rcnr«r tbe head 
And raiie i lieini; ima^ from ih< dcadi 
Ccai« from (here coili and lend a ckisclk grnce 
To filial viimcr coutimg foor embraee. 

There relate hii pnde, bit inesporc and relief 
A friher's tears, commemorate, with ftief. 

Soli while their genial lutire ehcert bis hrearc 
&nu(s a ray chat points to Wksful me. 

Hope biailc on ftiih. afTeeiioas balm and ewe 
Divinely whispers Tbeir reward Ir »we.’ 
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manuscripts \vas deposited by Henry Russell’s grandson, Sir Arthur 
Russell, after the sale of the family’s mansion in the dog days of Spam 
and rationing following the Second World War. 

At first Russell's papers were a slight disappointment. Although there 
was no shortage of huge volumes, all beaudfuliy bound in blue leather, 
here too there was an inexplicable gap in the vital period between 
June 1805 and January 1806, filled only by a single letter from 
November. It was from Sir Henry Russell (senior) in Calcutta to his 
son Charles Russell in Hyderabad, and referred in passing to 
Kirkpatrick's death as *the melancholy event that has lately happened’. 
But here again there was no mention whatsoever of the Begum.^^ 

Then I found a passage about a trip Henry Russell made to Calcutta 
in April 1806, in connection with his duties as an executor of James’s 
will. Russell was a in a bad mood: have been annoyed with boils 
ever since I came here,* he wrote to his brother Charles, and, vain as 


ever, added: ‘(I) have therefore gone but little out.’ But on the opposite 
page was a passage that read plainly enough: They left Cuttack with 
the poor Begum and the Moonshy a few days after me, and will 
probably arrive here about the 25th.’ 

It was like coming up for air. After four years of searching, here at 
last was a lead. The Begum was alive, and heading for Calcutta in the 
company of Munshi Aziz UUah. But what was she up to> 1 read on as 
fast as RusseU’s faded and often iUegiblc copperplate would allow. 

The shadows which seemed to obscure the documentaaon as James 
left Madras in September 1805, plunging the story into darkness at Ae 
most vital moment, dispersed as quickly as they had gathered. The 
detail was never so clear as it had been in the period before James s 
death, with multiple sources from all sorts of different ang e$. an 
there remained a lot of unanswered questions. But after a month m 
the Bodleian, the oudines of an exuaotdinary story were quite clear. 
Moreover. Khair un-Nissa herself came into sharper focus than she 

ever had done in James’s discreet letters. 

The year which followed James’s death still remained a complete 

blank. But from the autumn of 1806, Khair un-Nissa 

the centee of .h. spotli. sugc- H-iog never left Hydccabadb^f^^^^ 

she was in the process of making what must have been for her an p 
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pilgrimage: a one 'thousand-mile journey to the other end of India, at 
the most inclement time of year, to mourn at her husband's grave. 
This seemed an unambiguous mark of her fidelity and devotion to 
James, and a final proof, if proof were needed, that her involvement 
with him was not just a political ruse dreamt up by her mother and 
Aristu Jah to entrap the Resident. She loved him, after all. 

As the letters unfolded, it was clear that Khair was not alone on her 
expedition. Apart from the Munshi, Sharaf un-Nissa was coming too, 
though her mother, Durdanah B^um, now presumably in her seventies 
or even eighdes, had opted to stay behind in the family dtorbi in the old 
city. By good fortune, Russell was also in Cakucta at the time, and 
recorded everything in his letters. He travelled separately, and on separate 
business, but planned to meet the two Begums in Cakuna; two women 
beside whom he had lived, and whose notes and messages he had 
carried, but whose faces he had never yet seen. 

There was another plan afoot too; Fyze and General Palmer were 
going to be in Calcutta to meet the two Begums, as was James's niece 
Isabella Buller, to whom Khair had sent presents of opal jewellery, 
but whom she had never met. It sounded as if this expedidon was like 
some son of rebirth for Khair, an escape from the tmpry cage of the 
Residency maha/^ with all its memofies, and perhaps a part of a necessaty 
exorcism. 

There was certainly little indication at this stage, with Russell's jaunt)* 
letters recording their progress, that the saddest and most tragic part 
of the whole story was still to come. 
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When William Kuntcr sailed into Calcutta for the first time to cake 
up a job as a Junior Gerk in the Company at the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century, he wrote home: 'Imagine everything chat is glorious 
in nature combined with everything that is beautiful in architecture and 
you can faintly picture to yourself what Calcutta is.' And this wasn't 
jusr because (as one cruel commentator has suggested) he was in love 
- and had arrived fresh from Peckham.* 

In 1 806 Calcutta was at the height of its golden age. Known as che 
City of Palaces or the St Petersburg of che Ease, the British bridgehead 
in Bengal was uncjuestionably the richest, largest and most elegant 
colonial city in India. Here a Nabob like Philip Francis could boast in 
the 1770s that he was 'master of the finest house in Bengal, with a 
hundred servants, a country house, spacious gardens, horses and 
carriages’. Francis's ‘wine book', which survives in the India Office 
Library, gives an indication of the style in which such men lived: in 
one typical month, chosen at random, Francis, his family and his guests 
drank seventy-five bottles of Madeira, ninety^nine botdes of claret, 
seventy-four bottles of porter, sixteen bottles of rum, three bottles 
of brandy and one bottle of cherry brandy - some 268 bottles in all, 
though part of the reason for such consumption was the noxious 
state of the Calcutta drinking water, and the widespread belief that it 
should always be ^purified’ by the addition of alcohol - and especially 
by a little tot of brandy.^ ^ 

Nor was it just the British who did well and Uved extravagantly: 
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Bengali merchant dynasties also flourished. The MuUick family, for 
example, had rambling baroque palaces strewn around the city, and 
used to travel around Calcutta in an ornate carriage drawn by two 
zebras. 

if Calcutta impressed and surprised the British who sailed out from 
Georgian London, it amazed hiu^al and Persian travellers, for whom 
it combined the splendour of scale with the novelty of imported 
notions of European urban management and Palladian architecture. 
Khair un-Nissa*s cousin, Abdul Lateef Shushtari, first saw Calcutta in 
1780 and could not believe his eyes: ‘The city now contains around 
five thousand imposing two or three storey houses of stone or brick 
and STUCCO,* he wrote. 


Most are white but some are painted and coloured like marble. 
Seven hundred pairs of oxen and cans arc appointed by the 
Company to take rubbish daily from streets and markets out 
of the city and dp it into the river. All the pavements have 
drains to carry off the rain water to the river and arc made of 
beaten brick so as to absorb water and prevent mud forming. 
Houses stand on the road and allow passers-by to see what iS 
happening inside; at night camphor candles are burned m upper 
and lower rooms, which is a bcaudhil sight Gram and ncc are 


plentiful and cheap . . • 

There is no fear of robbers nor highwaymen, no one 
chaUenges where you are going nor where you have come 
from; alJ d-e time, big ships come 

and the New Worid fdied with preaous goods wd Bne clothe 
so *ai velvets and sadns. porcelains and f 
become commonplace. In the haibo.u at C^tta *ere « 
over 1000 Urge and small ships at anchor, and constantly th 
captains fire cannons to signal amval or departure . . • 

p,.« „ CO b. c«.c.cd. .od » 

lo«o op in .h, .ir. .od *>«• -P"* '7 ; .f .0 bo, Id 

<„„,..o.lT boil*o„ .od cryoo. .bo c.o P^c • P 

. hooc opoo COO.-I.. hi. »«•- •••■' --d /». E." 

b..o., or rraoUnr,- of .hr .o...’. Mr. Jrnuou K,na«.l.r. J 

(LomSon. I'HT). p.n* 
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If Calcutta was a city of trade and business, it was also a place of 
swaggering excess, famous for being as debauched and dissolute as 
any pore in the world. Forty years earlier, Robert Clive had written 
chat 'corruption, licentiousness and want of principle seem to have 
possessed the minds of all the Civil Servants*; and he spoke from 
experience. British Calcutta was a uniquely introverted, self-obsessed 
and self-regarding society, a little island of Britishness with remarkably 
few links to the real Indian India beyond. In his decade in the 
subcontinent, Philip Francis, for example, never ventured more than a 
mile or two outside Calcutta, and as late as 1793 the artist William 
Hodges, travelling up the Ganges andJumna,coti]d express it 'a matter 
of surprise that a country so closely allied to us should be so little 
known. Of the face of the country, of its arts and crafts little has yet 
been said.’^ 

The hundreds of Company servants and soldiers who arrived 
annuaUy in Calcutta - typically, penniless younger sons of provincial 
landed families, Scots who had lost their estates or their fortunes (or 
both) in one of the Jacobite uprisings, squaddies recruited from the 
streets of the East F.nd, down-at-heel Anglo-Irish landowners and 
clergymen's sons - were all prepared to risk their lives and travel 
thousands of miles to the impossible climate of Bengal's undrained 
marsh and steaming jungle, hazarding what would very probably be 
an early death, for one reason: if you survived there was no better 
place in the world to make your fortune. 

More clearly and unequivocally than those elsewhere in India, the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta had come east to amass a fortune in the 
quickest possible time. For the politically ambitious in the East India 
Company too, this was the place to be: here, by the side of the 
Governor General, was somewhere you could make your name, find 
yourself quickly promoted up the ranks, and, all being well, return 
home with a Governor's cocked hat and an honour which would allow 
you to match your elder brother's inherited title. Fw in Calcutta seem 
to have had much interest in either the mores of the country they were 
engaged in plundering, or in the social niceties of that which they had 
left behind. 

By 1806 WilUam Hickey was an attorney working for Henry Russell's 
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father, the Chief Justice of Bengal. He had been in Calcutta for thirty 
years now, but was still appalled by the excesses he saw around him 
every day in the taverns and dining rooms of the city. In his celebrated 
diaries he depicts a grasping, jaded, philistine world where bored, 
moneyed Writers (as the Company called its clerks) would amuse 
themselves in Calcutta’s punch houses* by throwing half-eaten chickens 
across the cables. Their womenfolk tended to throw only bread and 
pastry (and then only after a little cherry brandy), which restraint they 
regarded as the highest ‘refinement of wit and breeding*. Worse still 
was 

the barbarous JCaJcutiaJ custom of pelleting (one’s dining 
companions) with Uide balls of bread, made bke piUs. which 
was even practised by the fair sex. Mr. Daniel Barwell was 
such a proficient that he could, at a disunce, snuff a candle 
and that several times successively. This strange trick fitter for 
savages than for polished society, produced many quarrels . . . 

A Captain Morrison had repeatedly expressed his abhorrence 
of pelleting, and said that if any person struck him with one 
he should consider it intended as an insult and resent it 
accordingly. In a few minutes after he had so said he received 
a sman blow in the face from one which, although discharged 
from a hand below the ublc. he could trace by the motion of . 
the arm from whence it came, and saw that the pcUeccr was a 


very recent ac<iuaintance. u .u . 

He therefore without the least hesitation, took up a ish that 
stood before him containing a leg of mutton, wl^h c 
discharged at d.e offender, and with such ^ 

that i^k him upon the head, knocking 
u,d giving him a severe cut upon the temple. TTus 
duel in which the unfortunate pelleter was shot 
body, lay upon his bed for many months, and never perfectly 

recovered.^ 

With only 250 European women to four 

Uctle else to spend their money on. the young Wmers tend ^ 

(f...) . ~fcr.n« «. .he ^ 
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the scieecs of CaJcuna, whoring in the city's famous brothels and 
debauching in its taverns. Even the otherwise admiring Shu shcari was 
horrified by the number of bordellos lining the Calcutta backstreets, 
and the health problems this caused: 

Brothels are advertised with pictures of prostitutes hung 
at the door . . . Atasbak ~ a severe venereal disease causing 
a swelling of the scrotum and testicles - affects people of 
all classes. Because so many prostitutes arc heaped together 
that it spreads from one to another, healthy and infected 
mixed together, no one holding back - and this is the state 
of even the Muslims in these partsf^ 

Even his own cousin, he admits elsewhere, caught something of 
the sort in Calcutta, 'an itching skin disease called bakka o jarh 
common in Bengal ... It spread to cover his whole body and the 
itching allowed him no rest, so that he had to employ four servants to 
scratch and scrub him continually; this they did so vigorously chat he 
often fainted; and he was no longer able to eat or sleep.'^ That 
such social diseases were rampant was due at least partly to the fact 
that the manners and morals of Calcutta's European elite left much to 
be desired, at least to Shushtari’s Persian eyes. It wasn't just the 
phenomenal consumption of akohol that worried him: *No-one eats 
on his own at home whether by night or by day. and people who 
know each ocher go to each others' houses and debauch together . . . 
No man can prevent his wife from mixing with strange men, and by 
reason of women going unveiled, it is <]uite the thing to fall in 
love. , 

All this was, in a way, hardly surprising. The Writers who made up 
most of the Company’s Calcutta employees were little more than 
schoolboys, sent out from England as young as fifteen. After a dull 
and uncomfortable six^monih voyage they were let loose from the 
holds and found themselves free from supervision for the first time. 
One travellcf commented how 'the keeping of race horses, the 
extravagant parties and entertainments generally involve the young 
Writers in difficuldes and embarrassments at an early period of their 
lives'. whUc according to another observer, ‘the costly champagne 
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suppers of the Writers Building were famous, and long did the old 
walls echo to the joyous songs and loud rehearsing tally •hoes\ 

Joyous songs was clearly about as sophisticated as British Calcutta's 
musical scene got. In 1784 a Danish player of the newly invented 
clarinet turned up in the city, seeking employment. Joseph Fowke, 
regarded as one of the more cultured cidaens, was appalled: This 
Clarinet D'Amor [is] a coarse instrument,* he wrote in his diary, Svocse 
to my ears chan the grundng of Hogs.' As for the new music of Haydn 
that the clarinet player had brought with him from Europe, Fowke 
was quite clear that it was not fit for public performance: ‘[This] Noisy 
modern music . . .* he wrote. ‘(Haydn is] the Prince of Coxcombs-’ A 
John Bull conservative down to his square-toed shoes, Fowke 
continued, ‘Fashion governs the world of Music as it does in dress - 
Few regulate their taste on the unerring principles of Truth and good 
Sense.'^ 

Certainly not. so it would seem, the Calcutta clergy. According to 
Hickey, the army chaplain Mr Blunt, ‘[an] incomprehensible young man, 
got abominably drunk and In that disgraceful condition exposed 
himself to both soldiers and sailors, talking aU sorts of bawdy and 
ribaldry, and singing scraps of the most blackguard and indecent songs, 
so as to render himself a common laughing stock*.* Even the Calcutta 
Constabulary were far from paragons of virtue: W.C. Blaquiire, the 
startlingly effeminate pobce magistrate throughout the 1780s. being a 
noted cross-dresser who used to leap at any opportunity to adopt 
female disguises.^ 


Bluer p.r« of . loo, re.a.tloo of dublou. Eogliih 
freer Wo nod . « Ho*. Hk of 

de»cnbed « drooken to*vpof’. while hit eovoretperr in Ceku«» J 

w« e eer^ lewd, druokco s^oo, persoo. dreoehed in ell meoner of 

. Ju bnier eoemr .f WHhero eod rh< - 

Medres. Freoe.e Foed.ce. pedre lo ihe Rreeideoc, ihroogh^. 
here Hed hie pcs. « <hepUm et S. Heleoe .f.« ‘ 

Jn Medree he feted U«le betiet. ,«*rielUn, with Clive end b g 
CouiKil ro joscifr hn coodoct. He refuted lo etiend. but n 
.bieoec rhe. he vowed he would >ull off h» eeoooiejde 

See Heoty Dodwell. TU .V^ ^ j,* . Leooexdo. 

So eomel) wei Bb<|«iere*e eppeer.oee tb.t when .^ffeoy *^,hoie him •* 

siylt U.I Supper fot the eU.rp^ce of ^ehc epo.cU Jeeu* 

the model for .he rt.diTiooelly effemmete. looking »p i C 
loved'), eod posed him with hii Ion, blond .-ei«s nimblm, over Je 
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WclJe$]ey had made some efforts to reform this dissolution, and in 
one of his more far-sighted moves had set up Fort William College in 
an attempt to educate the cleverer of the Writers in die Indian languages 
that they would need to administer the subcontinent. But the social 
reforms and stricter Victorian morality that began to establish 
themselves from the 1830s onwards were still far away, and in 1 806. 
when Khair un-Nissa first arrived in Calcutta, this was still a city of 
Hogarthian dissipation. 



Sometime at the beginning of May IS06, a small boatload of Shi’a 
Muslims from Hyderabad docked at the Port of Calcutta. Two veiled 
Begums were accompanied by their ladies-in- waiting and the shrouded 
ladies of another family, headed by a pair of suave and highly educated 
brothers, originally from Delhi/ Munshi Aaiz UUah and his younger 
brother Aman UUah. and their families, had all made the iourney to 
Calcutta before and knew what to expect. But to Khair un-Ni$sa and 
her mother this was all new, foreign territory, to be wondered at with 
the widest of eyes. 

It was not the sailing season: the winds and unpredictable coastal 
tides of April and May made it too unsafe. So from MasuLipatam. the 

himself w«s modelled bf ih* 'votth^ Cmk pncM. ¥vhtt while iccordlna 

(o Mildred Archer, ibe •vcii^neer William Tulloh. who had ditpQsed James 
Kirkpatrick's Ekercifpfig Machiec, Was fat from pleased to find himself as Jydss’. It 
IS eettainl; an unusual reworking of the familiar teene: as a eootemporatr 
pointed oot, ‘Peter's sword hvn* upon • oaU on the wall is a eonuiMA peon’s 
[scimiur]: the wee ewer sundmg near the taUe u copied from ■ Hindustani 

spittoon): aad there is a Utfff ba^ Ml of water near it* See Mildred Archer. Ms 
sn4 hftHsb PiftMn t7fC^I$2S (UodoA. IS7S), p.1SI. 

BtffMaa brought at kaw one state girt widi dien. br name Zoia. She ippean in Herar 
»«aeU's leneta as she bemme prcgiurH whfle wi Calcuna. and scaled there ro gite btrih to 
to Add. teioming the Begums the fdOowing ^car. It b lanckar from the surtitiog krters 
*bo the bther was, though Russell's dau^ter m bv Coostance. who bound, edited and 
««ored hk papera. deartr bd^ml that ii mgbt hare beta RuaselL See BodleUn Librarr 
R-kS PapcR. Ms 1^ C15S. pJlP. » Jm^ry \9fl. 
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parry had skirted the foothills of the Eastern Ghats on elephant-back, 
(hen headed on up the east coast as far as the Orissan river port of 
Cuttack. There they had sent their elephants and the mabduts back to 
Hyderabad, and caught a skiff down to the coast and thence across 
the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta. 

After the relatively dry, equable climate of Hyderabad, (he weather 
in a Bengali May - the hottest and most humid time of the year - 
would have been something quite new to the two Begums. Certainly, 
their cousin AbduJ Lateef had been amazed by the humid fertility of 
the Calcutta hinterland - so different from the dusty scrub of Persia 
or the Deccan plateau: The rainy season lasts for up to four months,* 
he wrote, 


during which time it is difficult for men and animals to 
pass, the fields and plains are all under water, and the 
wealthier citizens spend their time on boats as their dwellings 
are flooded. [In (he fields around Calcutta] rice grows up 
to a hand’s breadth overnight when the rains ate heavy . . . 
Agriculture is flourishing here, well-tended and pleasing to 
indeed unparalleled in all the world- In all seasons 
the surrounding country is emerald-green in colour: you 
cannot find one rock in the mountains nor one handful of 
earth in the plain which is not green . . 


The Hyderabad! party eventually landed at Bcebec Johnson’s Ghat, 
beside the old Customs House, and set off- perhaps carried in closed 
purdah carriages or covered palanquins - to a tented house in the 

fashionable district of Chowringhee." 

To the two Begums, this city, so different from their own. an 
indeed from anything they had ever seen, must have been a breathtaking 
sieht Uke their cousin Abdul Uteef Shushtari twenty years earlier, 
they would have been amazed at their first glimpse of a European 
town: by the succession of tall, white-porticoed palaces that Lned tte 
banks of the Hooghly long before they arrived at the aty ^ 

mansions of Garden Reach with their soft Uwns and fertile, '»"dsc p 
grounds leading down to the muddy brown 
river; by the flowerbeds of the riverside gardens full 
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imported English blooms; by the star-shaped ramparts of Fort William, 
then the port with its hundred Indiamen bobbing at anchor; the wide, 
clean streets leading into the heart of the town, and the buggies and 
carnages bumping in and out of the potholes on the Esplanade; the 
top hats and tailcoats of the men about town; the busks, parasols and 
(inexplicably to Muslim eyes) lapdogs of their ladies; the Governor 
General’s bod)^ard$ in their plumed busbees and ’blaaing uniforms’; 
the ubk)uitous storks perdied atop Wellesley’s new Government House; 
the gleaming stucco. 

It is not clear from Russell's leners that May exactly where either he 
or the Begums were staying in Chowringhee, or indeed whether he 
and the families of the two were renting the same apartments 

as the two Begums. But it is apparent that they were all very 
near each other and that they seemed to spend most of their time in 
each other’s company. Given this, it is perhaps most likely that the 
entire party from the Hyderabad Residency would have taken a 
large house in Chowringhee and apportioned the different floors 
between them, as Hickey had done a few years earber when he, his hiin 
Jemdanee and their friends had clubbed together to rent a garden 
house outside town. 

Certainly, in his letters from Calcutta, which span the seven months 
from May to November 1806, Hcnr>' Russell writes to his brother 
Charles in Hyderabad chat the Begums and the munsbis'ntxt never far 
from his side: in one letter, he reports that Munshi ’Uzeea UUah and 
his brother desire (to send] their bundagee [grccong] to you’; in another 
that ’Amaun Oolah, who is at my elbow*, wishes to send his salaams. 
As for Khair un-Ni$sa, she clearly spent much of her first month or 
two in Calcutta mourning at her husband’s grave; but thereafter - 
perhaps exhausted with weeping and bewailing her fate amid the mud 
and puddles, the dripping obelisks and monsoon-stained mausolea of 
Park Street - she too retreated to Russell’s side at the Chowringhee 
house. A month or so after that, she had gone so for as to remove her 
veil and show herself for the first time to RusselL* in one letter, which 
makes this explicit, we learn that the Begum Vas with me sitting for 

Tia I p«at booemr. whkti MuiliDi vonw« m p<adih wc*e hrt » owiid only io the 

moM hooouRd fuBiy fiseode, o foe exanpk the Jehuau (fecceed diet hie 
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her picture when your letter arrived*.*^ 

In his descriptions of the groin's acdvides, Russell invariably includes 
himself, and always uses the first person plural. When he hears for 
example that a false rumour has swept Hyderabad that Khair un^Nissa 
has died, he asks his brother to *send the enclosed letter (from Khair] 
to the old lady [Durdanah Begum] immediately, and, when you see 
her, tell her how much distressed we all are that she should have suffered 
so much uneasiness from a groundless repon*. Later he asks: *What is 
the reason we receive so few letters from the old lady^'^^ 

Indeed, so friendly was the relationship between the Begums and the 
Russell 6unily that in August Henry writes that Khair has even consented 
CO receive and show herself to his youngw brother Charles: 'The Begums 
are both of them very grateful for your constant attentions to ihck wishes,* 
Russell cold him, ‘and frequently speak of you with great warmth and 
interest. Khyr oon Nissa says she will see you and become personally 
acquainted with you, whenever she has an opportunity . . 

The tone Russell adopts with Khair is at times close to that of the 
bowing and deferential courtier, it is almost as if he sees himself in the 
role of the Begum’s Private Secretary or Personal Assistant. In 
November. Khair’s promise to receive Charles is renewed, and Russell, 
like a faithful equerry, formally passes the information on in a style 
that is not far removed from that of a court circular: ‘The Begum 
desires to be kindly remembered to you. She says she should not have 
had any objection to my sending her picrure to you, if she had not 
herself intended to take round the original; and that as she is so much 
handsomer than her picrure, she wishes you to see her fir«.’ 

The new portrait of Khair un-Nissa was not the only picture m me 
apartment, On elephant-back, all the way from Hyderabad, the ^cving 
Begum had brought with her the huge, Ufe-size Chinnery of her two 


f,iher.m-Uw. Jmud «d-D«U. M become such ^ 

lurem ^werej ftw lo veil ihdr » him . Sec c'L^ foitneltr «> 
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beloved children, lU that she had now to cling onto from her marriage 
and her former life. 

Soon the fame of the wonderful portrait began to spread, and 
before long strangers were turning up at the house asking to see it. As 
Russell wrote to his brother, 'Chinnery's picture of the Colonel's 
children has been universally admired, and has act^uired great celebrity 
for him here/*’ 



This strange, diverse group of people from Hyderabad — a mixed 
bag of Begums, m$insbis^ senior British diplomats and their respective 
slaves and staff - had more in common than mere geographical 
proximity. They were all, to different extents, refugees from the new 
regime at the Hyderabad Residency. 

'Htomas Sydenham, a Wellesley acolyte, had been appointed Resident 
soon after James had died. He had immediately set about removing 
all vestiges of James's approach to Anglo— Hyderabad! relations, 
quarrelbng with Nizam Sikander Jah within days of arriving at the 
durbar, and convincirtg Gbulam Imam Khan, author of the Tarikh h 
Khursbid ]ahi^ that he was intent on 'ceasing all the work of Hushmut 
Jung, whose approach he disliked'.'^ At the same time, Khair was 
given notice to vacate the Rang Mahal, even though Sydenham had an 
English wife and did not need it for his own use. The strict rules about 
caste purity in the Residency kitchens (observed, presumably, to reassure 
Indian guests) were cancelled, and there was a fundamental change in 
the way the Residency operatedJ^ 

Sydenham seems in fact to have defined himself and his style in 
direa opposition to that of James Kirkpamck." When he bought two 

* Srd^bifn h«4 bneOy s«rv«d vnd«( Jtnes %t H^dcnb^d before being innsfcrred to 
Pone. (vho eiUed him ’Poorifei Meitmut* io bis letrers) hid elwiys been 

ntfpioow of Um. md specoltied ihec he might here been behind the ’kek* confirming 
the etUtence of his cbiUl by Kheir oo*Nitsa vbieh. relayed to Caleutta vj* the 
SabstaUiry Force, had resoJted in ibe I SOI Give Etufuiry. 
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of Jameses sUver elephant howdahs which had once belonged to Tipu 
Sultanas father, Haidar Ali, he felt it necessary to send a despatch to 
Calcutta explaining that he had no intention of going the way of 
Kirkpatrick, despite the impression that might have been created by 
the purchase: *the dignit)' and respectability of the British Representative 
should be made to rest - as indeed it does rest - on more solid 
foundation than the maintenance of state and splendour borrowed 
from the manners and habits of the natives of Asia [which are] in 
great degree inconsistent with our national character’, he wrote * 
There are also hints that there was some sort of financial scandal in 
which Sydenham believed the old regime to be indirectly implicated. 
The exact details are unclear, but Sydenham decided that Munshi Aziz 
Ullah was responsible and had sacked him on the spot, even before 
initiating a proper investigation. This summary treatment horrified and 
disgusted Henry Russell, who had great respect for the mu/ubi, admired 
his negociadng skills, and knew the degree to which he was responsible 
for the small print of all three of the treaties James had signed. Indeed 
he described the munshi xo his brother Charles as ’a man of uncommon 
character and acquirements, whose abilities did more for the Company 
than any European unaided could ever have done, and whose integrity 
was confirmed and secured by his pride ... For ali the important 
measures he [James Kirkpatrick] carried through he was ultimately 
indebted to Uzeez Oolah; [indeed] no one but himself could have 
been so indebted with such impunity.’^'* 
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RusseU’$ theory was chat the scandal was (he creation of Captain 
William Hemming> the commander of James’s bodyguard, whom he 
and James had long disliked and distrusted. Moreover, Russell believed 
chat it was part of Hemming’s ongoing attempt to smear James's 
memory: 

If there was reason to suppose that abuses existed in any 
department of the treasury at H [i.e. the Hyderabad Residency] 
it was unquestionably wise to instirucc an enquiry. But whatever 
may be the result, I am convinced that no imputation of blame 
can be affixed to the character of Cokmel Kirkpatrick. I am 
almost as much assured of the integrity of Uacea UUah ... It 
is an extraordinary circumstance that every charge that I have 
ever heard urged against the Colonel [Kirkpatrick] or the 
Moonshy, and every suspicion which ever entered my mind 
against either of them, were communicated to me by 
Hemming; and its surely honourable to the character of both 
the Colonel and the Moonshy, that the most unrclcndng and 
virulent malignity* has been uruble to prove a sin^c instance 
of his misconduct against either of them ... I am convinced 
that we shall be able to defeat all (he malice of the poor 
Colonel’s enemies with plain and simple matters of fact.^ 

Russell personally disliked both Hemming and Sydenham, and one 
of his principal hopes in coming to Calcutta, while ostensibly only 
taking a short period of leave from the Residency to sort out 
Kirkpatrick’s will, was to find more congenial employment elsewhere 
in India. To this end he spent many of his evenings in Calcutta away 

own e^Mu drebMOon. I enceynfrd Mm ro csfcci wwuU be (vwvM, for die Ani irctf) 
Ncoe), by • /woiM of hModred cx^iccs per okoMli. hb tkU/y i» m be mcreoied by onl) 
Ode hubfUed rupeee pet tnnunTII with the plets«A|; piotpeec of bcif^ • dcMd^e iti the 
olBre for neatly die (enuindet hs dayv If dii» really be meani a» a (Sivimv. I am eemm 
ir U «ne that Uieet Oobh «tll humbly beg leave to decline, and in such caae. I thill 
eenadrf myaelf - after dw cdimted ttid p iMWiK a»innecr I have |pv«n hkn - m»a 
foW I© mhe him>rn^ii/«)iii 6 ©(b mf pch-aie puse. for die duappeuivneni of hit juar 
•Ad founded experaoont in the above teote ... You have met my ti^^geiOon with 
«gaid le dm non invahiabk man. m the motf eitraordnary oonnet mdeed; in a manner 
*ai I rmm tay «it alnagediet uneapeeted; and oo les onpoUde than unhandtom^’ Jamesb 
fo^ne coocem fot (be vcU-beina of bis IndUn tiaff. demontirtied throuehouc hit 
u one of hit more attnesve traits asd ifoays thovi him at his most genereut and 
honourable. 
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from his Hydcrabadi friends, attending a succession of levees and 
dinners at Government House in an anempt to find a suitable 
opening.^ 

Russell may have had his faults, but disloyalty was not one of them. 
For the rest of his life he remained unwaveringly true to Jameses 
memory, and vigorously defended him whenever his style or record 
was attacked, While in Calcutta he was constantly enquiring of his 
brother Charles in Hyderabad how people were talking about 
Kirkpatrick and wanting to know how loyal or not Jameses other old 
friends were being. In one letter, for example, he asks about ‘the 
Engineer* (as the architect Samuel Russell’ was known): 

How docs the Engineer conduct himself? And what part 
does he take in any discussions that arise regarding the 
Colonel? He is perhaps too weak to persevere in proposing 
that gratitude which he ought to feel; but it would be painful 
lo me to think that among the many to whom the poor 
Colonel was kind, you and I are the only two that cherish 
the memory of his goodness . . 

When Charles replied that the Engineer was indeed joining in the 
merriment and making jokes about James, Henry was incandescent: 


Your account of the Engineer’s conduct has gratified me 
exceedingly and what you say has caused me more pain 
than surprise. Perhaps I may be too sanguine, but I cannot 
help indulging a hope that some day I may be Resident at 
Hyderabad. If that day should arrive, he will find ample 
cause to deplore it. for he may be assured that my 
vengeance shall descend upon him, and that I will give him 
good reason to know (that] there is no crime which I wUJ 
(deplore more?] highly, than that of Ingratitude to the 
Memory of a Benefactot.^^ 

Five years later when RusseU did indeed become Resident, he made 
a great point of bringing back aU dte usages of James’s nme - tncluding 

. U«K..n. S.n.«I of .h. M.dr,. Enp^cr., .h. cZr 
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the maintenince of strict caste rules in the kitchens - and kept to his 
promise to refuse to employ anyone who had been in any way disloyal 
to his old friend and patron,^ 



By the end of May 1806, once the Hyderabad party were settled in 
theif Chowringhee house, they began to receive visitors, 

Fyze and the General were the first to call. The two were now 
getting older, and beginning to feel their age. The General was also 
depressed -both by the disappointments that Wellesley had brought 
to the end of his career, and by the financial constraints that his new, 
reduced salary had imposed upon him. Throughout his life Palmer 
had always had debts, and as his worried son John wrote, despite 
'knowing the insecurity of his income, he never dreamt of saving one 
six pence out of it; and he has continued just as careless under the 
precarious enjoyment of his pension: every dumrec of it goes 
somehow or somewhere*.^ 

Palmer's financial situation was in fact rather worse than John had 
feared, It was becoming increasingly clear that the old General no 
longer had the income to service his debts and obligations, and as he 
wrote to Warren Hastings around this time, *1 sincerely accuse myself 
for having neglected to secure a provision for my family 6c repose for 
my old age.’^ This was somethir^, naturally enough, that worried his 
family too, and their anxiety was compounded by both the General 
and his wife refusing to change their courtly lifestyle to match their 
newly reduced circumstances. William, Fyze's eldest child, took it upon 
himself quietly to put money aside for Fyze's old age (as she was 
twenty years younger than the General it was naturally expected that 
he would die before her}, knowing full well that his father would 
never have su^ficient furids to do so. This was something that his half' 
brother John agreed was sadly very necessary. Writing to William, John 
said that he greatly 
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approve [dj of your propoaed plan of making a settlemeiic 
on your mother for her life .. . [Perhaps] she should [now] 
forgo the allowance of Rs. 700 or more that she receives from 
the General and from whom she draws every other supply 
she requires ... I confess however that I despair of the good 
sense and the moderation of (he one (the General] or the 
economy & fortirude of the other (Fyae, who was always 
regarded as 'magnificenr’, le. enjoying life's little perks] dc that 
your benevolence would be abtued without the sUghcest relief 
to my father is my rooted belief . . . 

Despite (his, John was able (o report that both 'the old lady' and 
her husband were in fine fettle: 


1 have however the happiness of assuring you that his 
constitution is nothing impaired dc that few men 1 5 years his 
junior have a feircr chance of life. He sleeps and cats well - 
and though occasionally irKonvcnienced by a severe tfitius aatii/us 
[spells when he heard ringing in his ears], their duration is short 
and a yet shorter time restores his vigor and health. 


Staying around the comer from the Hyderabadis in John Palmer^ lavish 
Loll Bazaar mansion (notorious, incidentally^ for its mosquitoes, which 
compelled lady supper-guests to covet their l^ with thick stockings during 
dinner),* Fyze and the General came over regularly to see Khair, thoi^h 
RusseU reported to his brother Charles that Fyze was upset with fot 
fowtting to bring ‘a parcel of soosunee [coloured embroidery] and oftcr 

things from her SOI in Hyderabad. I mctJlea 
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giving me a ptesent of that sort; but I cannot find it anywhere, and am 
Strongly inclined to dunk thit he ne^ected to send it to me. Ask him «td 
let me know what he says-’*^ 

Anothei frequent caller at the house was William Kirkpatrick’s beaudful 
dau^tcr Isabella Bullet, in whose home James had died the previous year. 
Isabella was now heavily pregnant with her 6rst child, and she and the 
Begum struck up a firm friendship from the moment they first mcc ‘Since 

the Begum arrived in Calcutta, Mrs BuUer has been extremely dvU in calling 

on her, and paying her every Atienoon in her power,’ wrote Russell in 
J one. ‘ [Khairj is therefore desirous to evince her sense o f this kindness, by 
gratifying Mrs Bullet’s wishes to get some handsome nadve dresses, and 
as she left five very rich suits with her grandmother at Hyderabad, she 
thinks it is better to get them forwarded to Calcunt, than to incur the 
expense of making them up here.*^' 

Reverting to his role as the Begum’s self-appointed private secretary, 
Russell went on to give his brother more specific instructions about 
the consignment: 

The enclosed letter to the old lady ptunts out the things the 
Begum wishes to be despatched and desires that they may be 
very carefully packed and sent to you without delay I will 
thank you to take it yourself to the girl [Durdanah Begum), 
and to desire that she not be any dme in complying with her 
daughter’s wish, as the season for sending things by sea is now 
nearly over. Take care also chat they are well packed; and if 
you should not be satisfied with the Begum's precautions, incur, 
on my account, any expense that may be requisite to secure 
the dresses not only from damp, but even from the sea air, 
which would be apt to tarnish the rihrer trimmings. When you 
get them, send them as expeditiously as possible to Alexander 
[the Company at Masulipatam). ar»d check that he will 
send them consigned to me by the first vessel that may sail for 
the port of Calcutta.^ 

Many ocher similar commissions on behalf of Khtir un-Nissa soon 
followed. A week later, for example, after Isabella BuUer gave birth to 
a little Henry was writing to Hyderabad asking Charles to send 
‘two lots of choorees (bangles), one for Mrs Builer. and the other to 
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accompany whatever dupatta the Begum is making up for dear little 
Rose [Isabella’s baby daughter] 

One thing that comes across very clearly in these letters is the strength 
of the bonds linking all these women: between Fyze, Isabella Bullet and 
Khair, but also, more intensely and remarkably still, between Khair, her 
mother and her grandmother. The two Calcutta Begums are conscandy 
writing to Durdanah Begum in Hyderabad, and a whole succession of 
small domestic requests (and even, apparendy, on one occasion, a large 
helping of halwa carrot pudding^} go backwards and forwards between 
Hyderabad and Calcutta, up and down the east coast via the two RusseU 
brothers. The false rumour that Khair has died brings on a Rmhef succession 
of frantic letters. *1 mentioned to the Begum the anxiety which had been 
caused to her family by the reports that have been prevalent about her 
illness,* writes Henry in June, 


but her mother is so fidgety, and so much distressed at 
anything that it is likely to occasion uneasiness to the old 
Begum, that 1 did not like to communicate it to her [Sharaf 
un-Nissa). The old lady’s mind will have been set at case 
by so many letters which she must have received before 
this time; but the Begum and I both thought it would be 
prudent to express to her grandmother some regret for 
the distress she has suffered from a premature report. 


RusseU and Khair ’after consulting together* therefore hatched a 
smaU family conspiracy to fake a letter from Sharaf un-Nissa to her 
mother, something which RusseU repotted to Charles was easily 
achieved as ‘the old lady always gets her letters written through me, 
and I had not much difficulty in accomplishing what we wished . He 
goes on; ‘Send the enclosed letter to the old lady immediately ■ - 
may also safely assure her that neither her daughter nor her 
granddaughter were ever in better health in *eir lives. The season as 
been uncommonly favourable and mild . . * 


Russell w»s noi *ble to well Persian, whi<h implies tha« «he 

b“ -responded m the H,demhadi eem««lae. Deeca. 
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It is incMisingly apparent throughout these letters that it is Khair 
who seems to be the dominant force among the women. It is she. not 
her mother, who is writing the letters; and it is she who is always 
ordering the various items from Hyderabad. There is absolutely no 
question of Khair un-Nissa being some sort of powerless ex- 
concubine: this is a beaudhil, charismatic Mughal noblewoman behaving 
according to her rank, with a pair of senior British officials running 
around to do her bidding. In her widowhood, she clearly sail retained 
her magnetism and her effortless ability to get her way with all those 
who were drawn into her orbit. Henry Russell, who treated her both 
protectively and with the greatest of respect, seemed no more able or 
willing to resist her requests than her mother, grandmother or late 
husband had been before him. At times, indeed, Khair seems to treat 
Bussell as if he is some sort of junior milliner’s assistant, dictating to 
him long precise details of her requests which he uncomplainingly 
passes on to his younger brother at the Residency: 

The enclosed piece of futsm^b {material] was given me with a 
request that I would get her some of the same pattern. You 
will oblige me by consulting the old Begum on the su^ect. I 
understand that she will be able to extend you useful assistance, 
and that a female servant of hers, named Jagumma is 
partkular ly m fmt at procuring bttsmab. One dress, which is all 
I want at present, will require six yards ... get it done, that is a 
great fellow, as soon as you can. and send it to me carefully 
packed by dawke.^ 

Pages full of further details follow, laying down exactly the 
measurements, patterns, colour and trimmings that the hapless Charles 
was supposed to find, and where he should go with Jugumma to get 
them. 

In all ages, in all Allies, younger brothers arc rarely treated with 
much deference by their elder siblings. Few however can have been so 
comprehensively patronised as Charles Russell, who was now Assistant 

»nd could not fiod • <OQ<id<oti»] Porwo letccr-vncer there - even though he w*» 
eleecly quite eepible of vntioK letters himielf in HiBdusrefti or Decesoi Urdu. 

• Unlike Kluir. Shiref tm-Kirn seens to beve been iOuente end to h««e been forced 
to the rerrieet of leRcr-umten - iochidtet. in thU inttenee. Henry Xureell. 
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Secretary at the Hyderabad Residency and so a diplomat of some 
standing and seniority in his own right,” but who nevertheless at this 
stage seems to have spent a great deal of his professional time running 
errands for the two Begtims between the Re^dency, Durdanah Begum's 
deorbi in Iraru Gxdli. and the various textile bazaars of the old city of 
Hyderabad, as well as trotting out to fetch any other personal items 
that Khair un-Nissa had forgotten to pack before leaving home, such 
as her paan set *What is become of the chicknee. suparu and cardamoms 
[1 ordered] for the Begum?' demands Henry at one point. ‘1 will thank 
you to send the enclosed lencr to the Old Begum,' begins another. 'It 
contains a desire that she will give you a small box of medicine which 
her daughter is in the habit of taking, and which she cannot procure in 
Calcutta. It will be of very small dimensions, and 1 therefore beg you 
will forward it to me by dawke . . 

Intriguingly, amid all these letters between the women, there is never 
a single mention of Baqar All Khan, nor of Khair's brothers or uncles; 
and there is certainly no mention of Khair ever writing to them. The 
strongest bonds, quite clearly, were those within the - although 
it could also be of course that Baqar and the men of the family had 
broken off relations with their unusually sirong.ctwdcd and somewhat 

u ngo ve mable womenfolk.* . 

But increasingly - and perhaps inevitably - there is another bond m 
the air: that between Russell and Khair. Khair had spent eighteen mon^s 
in mourning. She had lost her children - there is no indicatjon that 
William Kirkpauick encouraged them to write to * 

presumably had news of them via William’s «- 

L she had lost her husband. After the scandal of her affasr with 
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James, and the disgrace that Mir Alam had suffered in its wake, she 
was now very vulnerable to the Mit's vengeance and was completely 
unprotected. Moreover she was only twenty, still regarded as a great 
beauty, and there is no stipulation in Islam against the remarriage of 
widows/ Indeed. Muslim tradition encourages it, and suggests that 
the late husband’s brother is usually the ideal second husband. 

James's two brothers were now in England and so unavailable; but 
his closest friend and Assistant was at hand, and seems to have 
needed little persuasion to have become more indmaie with the 'poor 



From the start, even before he arrived in Calcuna, Henry Russell had 
always been extremely solicitous to Khairun^NUsa. 

In his letters to Charles on his way to Calcutta, Henry worries that 
as Ure and the other executors are taking so Urge a percentage of 
Kirkpatrick’s will as commission, the Begum is unlikely to get her full 
legacy. He therefore decides to claim his commission and give it straight 
to Khair. *both in order to remunerate her for the loss of the provisional 
bequest, and as the most fair and crediublc mode of disposing of 
that money which nothing but Ure's shabbiness and rapacity would 
have induced me to have requested from the estate '.t 


* Aitoiher fimouily xtoag-wilkd Mvgbtl betui| vbg igceccded in ttmtirying %9 
greii ftdvanMgc vm pf cpom Nut JcbM: ii a on«A fpcgoiien due J«h«ngir w«s h«( 
sccpnd hujbtnd. See Elbeos Bepkt Fiodlf. Nmr Empftu AfagSa/ /aeb* (Nev 
Delhi. 1993), 

t Wh«i Ur* hed decided eg dp •pparenUr * pgrfeci iy legnl pnebee. (hp«^ it «•» 
osutl pciljf for proSe«ucoil bv^en, utd am cIom feesdi. KnaUf to cUm • eomauuioe 
roe eciing eiecuroc o( • vilL Moteoree Uce. hkr ebe Muothi. received • very 
geoerour be^ei reom KukfttKki Ut. Geoige Ure »urpop to (be aeiideney nr»y 
ppundr sterling w • tobo of my etteeai tod regard ... cad Mire ny rurgeoo George 
Ure Esq I bequcith «be (ambe^ sen of Ave iboound iket rupees u some tewerd 
for bis fcequcBi eneodtace oes ne n uekoeM tod for oU the iroaUe ohich I h«ve •( 
denes gtvco to bin.* (OlOC. Kirkpemek Fepen. RM/M). In modern currency, the 
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Henry also takes it upon himself to get the new diivan in Hyderabad, 
Rajah Chandu Lai, to pay up the money owed to the Begum from her 
jaffn (estates), while he personally advances her the legacy from James's 
will from his own funds *in order to prevent the Begum suffering any 
financial embarrassment*.^ 

The news that Khair had unveiled for Russell is the fint hint that the 
two were becoming indmace. By Jtily they were dearly discussing more 
personal matters. In the middle of the month, a letter arrived for Henry 
from Hyderabad telling him that his Hyderabad! concubine, by whom he 
had a son, had again become pregnane. There seemed to be no suggesdon 
that the hither was anyone but him,t yet he still wrote a slightly chiiling 
reply to Charles, saying that *your account of my girls conduct gives me 
much pain, and I am exceedingly dissatisfied to hear she is with child'. He 
adds: ‘On me she has not many claims, but the Begum has interceded veiy 
warmly for her; and at her particular request, I have consented to restore 
to the girl her full monthly allowance of 30 rupees she originally received 
from me. I will therefore thank you to pay her that sum in future, and to 
tell her that I expect her gradtude to the Begum, as well as to me, will 
induce her to behave better than she has done lately.*^ 

He docs not say it here, but the Begum - missing her own children 
as badly as she clearly did - had in fact offered to bring the child up 
herself;^ something that was in both Mughal and Georgian society 


t 

t 


bequest toulled itouod £>3.000. Jtumll will CKirles eiietly u-hii K« tKink* of Dr 
Uie's decuioft lo pocket hi» eommiM»on; •when t m»ft tppoiftt* • ptiv»t« fxicnd lo « 
hi* eiecutot etid cveo bequethe* to ih.t fnend * l«*Ky • • « 
burden the esMte by demtndjug » percenufe. h in eet which miy be joiily tepro 
« shabby and rap.<««« . . . I told Ure rety candKlJy what mf Knuments were: bat he 


:«nxed resolved to maintain and eaercise hU Rifhi.' 

•ffeetively Chancellor of the Eachequer to Mir Alam*! Prime Mimater. 

/hen the chW waa boro. R«s«U eepbody called her -my brtfc asri*. 

.use of ha anaea waa no. the ««n-a possible ^ ^ 

toper eontracepboo - aomediina Indian proaocaic* and coumtan* wc« fam Uy 
See Musalkm. Jot W Smt^ - fCambodgc. 1983). ^9*. 
he baby, a Utrte firl. died soon after her birth the foUowina year, a . 

hen he heard the new*: ‘If the prl had bred ahe was to have b^ b^t 
Bodkian Library. Ruasey Papett. M* Eng Lem C155. p.213. ^ ^ ^ 
ooie attached to this letter. Constance. Lady Roaaell. ”*'*'^* ^ h,, 

family historian, ha* scribbled: ‘Sir Henry RusseU Hirabxd. 

iri and says he shall take the boy (his earlier child by the »eith • 
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more normalJy the response of a long-suffering wife to a husband’s 
infidcUdes than chat of a disunt friend or acquainunce. But if Charles 
RusscQ, on reading these letters, was growing suspicious of his brother’s 
relationships with the Begum, he does not appear to have voiced it. 
So it was only in November, as winter was beginning to set in across 
north India, that Henry brought the matter to a head. He began by 
telling Charles that he had changed his mind and had now decided to 
come back to his job beside Charles at the Residency: Tou will be 
astonished to learn that I have determined to return to Hyderabad,’ he 
wrote. 

The motives which have led to this decision appear to me so 
prudent and judidous, with a view to your interests, as well as 
to my own. that I am sure you will nor disapprove of them 
... the result of my experience during the bme I have been in 
Calcutta, convinces me that no situation in my own line is to 
be got here, and that Sir George Barlow [the aedng Governor 
Genera) since the sudden death of Cornwallis* | is the most 
unlikely man in the world to make one for me ... It is true 
that Captain Sydenham is both poor and young, and that he is 
therefore likely to bold the Residency longer than it may be 
worth while to wait for it . . . (but) painfol experience has 
cau^t me that in deciding a question like the present, the chance 
of death oi^t not to be excluded Itom the calculation . . .1 

Thew ap|>«r«ntl)' Ar« all (he «luM(eA of Zon. «he »lav« of (he Begwm.* Is (his <otte«? 
Almost eercsinljr not. Kossell's Hh mor hive hod «onv« oonoecdon «»th the 
Bejucn» as «e know Khait lotesvened on the behalf when she Tiest became 
pteananc, but Zoea U in Calcutta wirh (be Beaums on where she becomes 

prtanani, while Kusscll's * 9 *^' has ipparcailr remained thtouahout m Hyderabad. It is 
^ui(« possible nonetheless that Russell's 'ful* may onaioally have hern a slave of the 
Befum. before enierina his If so. as the was already the mother of his little 
hoy, she must have been pveii to Ruasell by the Bcfom donna ibe Hfeunve of James. 
U is all very miriauiof . Bur very uacUar. 

• Barlow (1 742-1 W7) wai die senior member of WeUeiJey's CoondL and enthusiatneany 
netted (he lattcrh aaaressive polaey. weidnp ‘No nadve sam should be left to eiaat in 
Indu whkh is not upbdd by the Biiish power, or the pobtieal eooduet of whacb ta 001 
ueda >0 absokne eoMrol’ Sir B en d ctel Moon tbeabet Wm m V Mnue a m aervo' and 
laeluna Ia bcmdOi of visaon'. Tir btmA Cmfmif mi pJ47, 

t In other words. Russell hoped that Sydenham niaht dk youna, is Jamea (ind indeed, 
that very month. SydcDhia's Eaglssb wife) had fise dooe. so aUos^ Russell to step 
into his shoes as Resident. 
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Having tried to explain the purported reason for his sudden change 
of plan, Russell then, as discreetly as possible, drops a heavy hint about 
what has happened in his relationship with Khair un-Nissa: 

The Begum having performed her in tendon of visiting the 
poor Colonel's tomb, and hnding herself melancholy and 
lonesome without the society of the friends and relations with 
whom she was accustomed to live, has gladly determined to 
avail herself of the security of my convoy to return to 
Hyderabad. After having resided so long among us, and having 
been accustomed since the poor Colonels death to look up to 
me entire))’ for protection and support, she wished, in addition 
to the house of the family in the dry, to have one near rne. 

I have therefore purchased for her Uzeea Oolah's Shadtt 
Khansy the zenana which he gave to his nephew Ibrahim 
when he was about to leave Hyderabad, and the enclosure 
near the large mill containing the hawuraba Khana, lApvi^h 
Kbana, and other offices and accommodations for servants. 
Some or all of these houses are, 1 believe, occupied by 
Captain Sydenham's Moonshee or his friends. Tell them I 
shall be very sorry to put them to any inconvenience, and 
that they are perfectly welcome to continue in the houses 
that I have bought until my arrival within a few marches 
of Hyderabad, when of course it will be necessary' to have 
them cleaned and repaired for the Begum’s reception. 

Having gently dropped into the middle of the letter the news 
that he had bought the Begum a next to his own Residency 

bungalow. Russell goes on to reveal that Khair un«Nissa was very 
nervous about the security of her estates under Mir Alam. Her affair 
with James had, after all. led to the Mir’s disgrace six years earUer, and 
in his violent treatment of both Anstu Jahs widow an e 
former Minister's close pobtical allies, the Mir had already sh^n hjs 
appetite for revenging himself on those who had broug t exi c 
and disgrace on him at that time. Khair thus had every reason 
to worry that since James's death she was vulnerable to her ^°'|*“* * 
schemes of vengeance, and at the very least could c%pcct a 
estates, given to her at the time of her marriage by Anstu Jah, m g 
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now b« seized by his succcssot. For this reason » in an earlier 
letter, she seems to have persuaded Russell to ask Sydenham to use his 
influence as Resident to guarantee her estates and her income. Sydenham 
had agreed to this, and Russell now ended the letter by telling 
Charles: 

I have communicated to the Begum that pan of your lencr 
of the 22nd ultimo which contained Captain Sydenham's 
handsome and sadsfaetory assurance of protecting her jagheer 
and property. She is not less sensible of his kindness than I 
am; and she desires that when you express her gradrude to 
him, you will assure him that she will never abuse his kindness 
by troubling him with applicadons. She [now] does not seem 
to have any fears that her jagheer and property will be lapsed 
to the Nizam; and at all events, an attempt to encroach on 
them would be the only occasion that could induce her to 
re<)uest the interference of Captain Sydenham . . ^ 

The response to this letter was not long in coming. Despite his 
careful wording, no one in Hyderabad - least of ail Sydenham - seems 
to have had any doubts about the nature of the 'protection' Russell 
was offering the Begum. Nor did the new Resident have any doubts 
as to Russell's modves in wandng Khair installed in a within easy 

reach of his bungalow. In both cases Sydenham's suspicions proved 
entirely correct: though it was not something Russell yet felt able openly 
to admit, thrown together in the house in Calcutta by James's death, 
he and Khair un-Nissa had indeed become lovers. 

Three weeks later, when Sydenham's reply reached him, Russel) had 
not yet set off from Calcutta and was still makirtg preparations for his 
overland journey back to Hyderabad. His preparations were not going 
to plan, and he had been forced to put off his departure as he grappled 
with the massive task of arranging a full complement of tertts, 
elephants, carriage bullocks and an armed escort He cannot have been 
very surprised by what he read in Sydenham’s letter, but nevertheless 
both he and Khair must have been bitterly disappointed by it. 

In his reply to R\issell, Sydenham makes it quite clear that he does 
indeed have a 'serious objection' to the plan of the Begum returning 
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to the Residency^ with the politicaJ repercussions this could cause.' He 
also remarks chat Russell's plan would hardly be a very satisfactory 
solution to the Begum's needs as, 'after occupying the Rang Mahal and 
living in a state of comparative Opulence and Splendour, it must be 
distressing to her own feelings to be placed in the local remembrance 
of all her former Enjoyment, at one of the Moonshies dwellings*. It 
would, in other words, represent a considerable demotion for the 
Begum: from Lady of the Manor to what Sydenham regarded as a 
residence behind the green baize door. To soften this blow, the new 
Resident added: 


Ac the same time I beg you to assure her that, if she 
determines in returning to Hyderabad, I will consider her 
under the protection and safeguard of the British Residency, 
that I will pay her every Attention and Respect in my Power; 

6c that she may depend on my fullest assistance 6c support 
in securing her from every possible Inconvenience and 
Danger. If she requites any assurances from Mir AUum 
and his family, i will readily procure them, and I wiD take 
care that these assurances shall be meticulously fulfiUed. 

She has only to point out how I can be useful to her, and 
she may rely on my most zealous exertions.^^ 

This was an imponant and unexpectedly explicit guarantee of full 
protection, and must have come as a great relief to Khair. However, 
Sydenham appears immediately to have copied these letters, or at least 
relayed their contents, both to the acting Governor General in Calcutta 
and to Mir Alam in Hyderabad. It was at this suge that Khajr un- 
Nissa’s love-life blew up again into yet another full-scale scandal. 

Sir George Barlow was the first to respond. His letters to Russe 
on the subject have been lost, but it is clear that he was horrided by the 
new development Worried by the possibility of Khair un-Nissa causing 
yet another breach in Anglc^Hyderabadi reUtions, he went as far as 
attempting to forbid the Begum from ever returning to Hy^wba 
all. In a letter to Sydenham he cited the recent mutiny of sepoys 


Th. fte. Wf of <hB of "“I 
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Vellore, and claimed ihae ‘the connexion of native women with 
European officers having been urged by the troops on the coast as 
one of the causes of the disaffection, it might be dangerous to recall 
to their minds so conspicuous an instance as that afforded by the 
connexion of Col Kirkpatrick with a female of the Begum*s rank and 
family*.*^ This was an extremely dubious assertion, and one that even 
Sydenham thought stretched credibility." But the ban on Khair leaving 
Calcutta remained in place. 

A desperate Henry Russell was forced to go to Government House to 
plead on the Begum’s behalf with Barlow’s Private Secretary. Neil 
Edmonstone, himself something of a Persian scholar and (discreetly) the 

* Th« 1006 VeUotff Sludfiy m bf (Kc Mad(«» (here 

««re plan* afoM foKibly io co«tvcn (hem lo CbritBMMtr. IVu r«»n were ptuvoM hy « 
new Mr of army fe|uUiKm« (o rtgubrase ihc of ihe re«(a>no|; 

(hem (o tittvt (hew beards, mn (hoe mowtaches ami ra ipre up wearwqc ewnnfp or pA^ied 
marks oa ihetf foeeheadt. Jhry were alio re^pared •© wear a new lype of rueban, very moeh 
rctcmbliA| • hai. ao ob^er dmely atsoeiaied with Cutopeant and Indiafl convert! lo 
ChnsuAity. The muBny ww qiocUy put down aod the htadrai iMhonoct, lo an anempi to 
cover up their own blunderi. advanced the ihcorr that it «’at part of a widespread 
’hfuhsinmedan Plot’ to eapd the Bnoah. a eSum ihar was kiet shown to be ar> in««nb»n (not 
least becauae most of the muoneera were Hmduh bot ihaoks to ihe eonfution <auud by 
the idea of the Plot, she new repdatiens were orret reaeinded. and umiUr orders spread 
aciou (he Company^ army. The fear of coeivemoo to ChoisaAity amoofi she Company's 
lepoya wu one of the pftnapal caueea of die Gsmi hhiony for. «o lodMeia, the Kvai War of 
Independence) sn 10S7. The nrw reipilaooni. mctdcmaBy. faKvused 'Kirxtnn Ssuart* into 
Koon for the Ant lime when he defended the lepoyi* n^i to appear on parade with ihcir 
bn^tly painied caste«fnaiks and full Paipws mowasaehev Indeed he had ilstady, sn 1790, 
published a inei callinit for all Company troops in India. SnOsh and Indian, to adopt a 
cutbart, htughal-siyV jmm and eueved somatar as (hear unifocm, a» wefi is fpowinft a proper 
dnplay of facial hair 'I dare not yet propose, that our Ofixen should wear Mustachoci, 
thou^ ihey certainly pet a very manly air to the counscAaoec.^ bus is hlalborouj(h‘s are 
now become vary tehionabir m Uw army. 1 do ooi sle^ai of soon seos^ the hair upon ihe 
Up How often, when passing along ai my pahnfceeA. have meoebcann supplkated me for 
charity by she appellatioo of Betty SmM > msetalung my sea, from the smoothneas of my 
(aee.* The issue was eveotuaDy taken up ae high as the corMnaAdet*8i.chKf, who cnbdsad 
Seuasi for hv 'peeulaf nooens’ and foe allowing his men to eflect a 'preposteraua overgrowth 
of facial hair of Cheek hlousssehes and homodcrarely large whiskers or Malborought', 
which, he maintained, undcnoined disdpline and multspUed the ceUgious piejudicet of 
the sepoys, which Sretr already numerous enough lod sofhcsently embimssing to the 
Pubick serriee'. See Hindoo Siuartb araossymossly pubbAed tract QA«r»«ifou W 
arshC^m Oitipfiw, <>C <y TVAfafon? fr^^C2|Mv(Caktiili, 1790). Ikw his rebuke by 
the commandei.m chicf see OlOC, IOIt/P/Beii/Se</2S}. Foci William. 17 December 
1015, No 59. Re. Rcgiinenial Ordds By Ll Ced Stuan. hirtyghtB. 2 )vdy 1015. Ifoc die VeDoie 
Mutiny see Sk Peederel Mooa, Tk Bohd Cmfmvt mi Dimsini pp.559-41. 
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father of an Angio-indian family. Russell pointed out 'die painful and 
cruel situation to which the Begum would be reduced by being detained 
in Calcutta, and the difficulty she would find in returning to her family at 
any future time’.^^ This argument had litde impact on Edmonstone. As 
Russell later wrote to his brother, 'Ail this he acknowledged, but sdli he 
said that the obfecdon which had suggested itself to Sir George Barlow’s 
mind being of a public nature he would not suffer any considerations of 
individual hardship to be opposed to it.’ Russell then lost his temper and 
angrily pointed out that Barlow had no jtiiisdicdon over Khair, a subject 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and so was hardly in any position to order 
her to remain in Calcutta. Edmonstone coolly replied chat he would convey 
Russell's argument to the Governor General. On Christmas Eve 1806, 
Russell received a curt note from Government House stating Barlow’s 
conclusion on the matter 

My dear Sir, 

On a consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
the Governor General withdraws his objections to the lady’s 
proceeding to Hyderabad. But he considers it necessary 
for political reasons that she should not be deemed to be 
in any way under the immediate protection of the Bridsh 
Government. She may return to Hyderabad and live under 
the protection of her own family- Any pledge of protection 
on the part of the British Govt might eventually be 
productive of great embarrassment- 1 have instructions to 
write to Capl Sydenham on the subject, 

I am ever, dear sir, 

Yours most sincerely 
NB Edmonstone^ 

That night RusseU fmaUsed his preparations for departure, and 
scribbled a last. conciUatory note to Sydenham, saying that he wished 

to 

assure you that neither the Begum nor I will ever trouble 
you with any Requests which, under the letter you wdl have 
received from Mr. Edmonstone. you might think impro[«r. 

She wishes to live as quiedy and as much retired as poss* e 
with her mother and grandmother, and she does not appear 
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to be apprehensive of darker from any ^uatier. Perhaps 
indeed Mir ADum might occasion her some difficulty and 
uncasiftess if a declaration were explicitly made to him that 
she would not receive any protection from you. But such a 
declaration cannot under any circumstances be necessary 
and 1 am sure your own kindness and your regard for the 
memory of Colonel Kirkpatrick would alone be sufficient 
CO restrain you from maldng 

Khair and Henry bade goodbye to the two munsbis^ Aziz and Am an 
Ullah, who were setting off into retirement by the banks of the Ganges 
at Benares. The following morning the two lovers nervously set off 
on their journey to Hyderabad. 

It was a journey that they would never complete. 



For over three months, Russell and Khair, accompanied by Sharaf un- 
Nissa and the Begum's household, travelled slowly down the now- 
familiar spine of the Eastern Ghats, between the teak forests of the 
hills and the white breakers of the Bay of Bengal. 

With little to look forward to in their return lo Hyderabad, they 
cook their dme about the journey. Their progress slowed even further 
after an express message from Sydenham reached them on the road 
sometime at the end of January. The Resident had received Barlow's 
orders, and explained that regrettably he was now forced to withdraw 
his offer of protection for Khair. He claimed to have 'rejoiced* that 
Russell had been able 'to overcome the Governor General's objections 
to the Begum’s Return to this Place*, adding: 'As a eguestion of mere 
policy, I should certainly prefer the Begum to remain in some pare of 
Company’s Territories; but as she felt such repugnance at that plan, 1 
do not foresee that there will be any unpleasant consequences to her 
return to Hyderabad, provided she remains in the City tinder the 
protection of her own Family and Friends ... I am cold that the 
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houses* both of the mother and Grandmother of the Begum are in 
good repair and sufficiently convenient; and 1 shotild imagine that one 
of them would be the proper place of Residence for the Begum 
herself’ But Sydenham (hen added what was in effect a new condition 
to Russell’s return* further impeding his and Khair’s hopes. 

1 hope you are prepared to relinquish all personal 
intercourse with the Begum after her Establishment in (he 
City. I know that Meet Allum will expect that she should 
not see you* and his objections are natural enough when 
the customs and prejudices of the Moosulmen respecting 
their women are considered. I have already informed you 
that the people in the city of every Description have 
misconceived notions of the Nature of your Protection 
which you have afforded to the Begum and there is no 
doubt that your visits will confirm their notions.*^ 


Rather stiffly* the very English Sydenham then added as a postscript: 
‘P.S.: If such a message be not inconsistent with Propriety 1 beg you 
will make my Compliments to the Begum** before noting that: Sir H 
Russell (Henry’s father* the Chief Justice) had once the Goodness to 
spare me a canister of his excellent snuff. Do you think you could 
prevail upon his kindness to repeat such a sacrifice? 

Just to rub salt in Russell’s wounds, there soon appeared a second 
express letter, this time from his old enemy* Captain Hemming It was 
short and to the point. Hemming wrote that he had just had breakfast 
with the Begum’s brother* Dustcc AU Khan,’ and he wanted to m^e 
a few things quite clear to RusseU: ‘It is not impertinent curiosity that 
makes me ask you if you are prepared to take leave of *e Begum the 
day you arrive* probably never to see her again- 1 don’t mean to say 
chat her life would be in any danger residing in the city. But I am sure 
that all intercourse between you will be interdicted by Meer AJum 


> 4 ? 

■ 'Knowing now for sure tha. their affair would have to end once 


Du.rc. Ali Kh.n .. no. mnn.ionod in .nj o.h.. 

..PI.C..1, .pcV, of Sl.«.f on-N.... h-n, only . 

B,ob.blv Kh»lr uo-Ni.»*s h»If-bto.her - io other ••ord» Mehdi Y.r 


probabi) 
different wife or cooevbine. 
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they arrived ai their destination, the two lovers slowed their progress 
even h^rther. An express runner could make the journey from Calcutta 
to Mtsulipaiam in under two weeks (something that ama;:cd Abdul 
Latcef Shushiari, and which he compared to the old Sufi tales of 
sain t$ bei ng able to fly at will from one end o f 1 ndia to an oth e r* ) , but 
on this journey Russell and Khait took over twelve. They were clearly 
in no hurry to resume their separate lives. 

By the end of March the two had passed Masulipaiam and were 
only a week's journey from Hyderabad, when they stopped for three 
days to allow the Begum's parry and Russell's own Muslim servants to 
celebrate Muharram. Their tents were still pitched by the banks of the 
Krishna when another express courier cantered into the camp bringing 
yet another urgent letter, this time from Charles Russell. Again it 
contained bad news. Mir Alam had at last reacted to the news of 
Henry's ^protection' of his cousin. In a conversation with Sydenham 
(he new Minister had made it chiliin^y clear that Khair un*Nissa was a 
disgrace to her family and that she would not be welcome back in 
Hyderabad. The vehemence with which the Mir had said this made it 
quite apparent what it meant. It would not be safe for Khair to return. 
If she did her life would be in danger. 

This was of course the worst possible news; but there seemed no 
way of getting around it. Now that Sydenham had been forbidden by 
Calcutta to offer any protection whatsoever to Khair un-Nissa, she 
had to make a simple choice: either to return and risk Mir A lam's 
desire for vengeance, or to settle elsewhere. As Russel) wrote back to 
his brother, he had expected that if he had left the Begum alone she 
would have been 


Shuhoo ooce trade ihe joufnv)' bf die lovcmmau <kk. end ««« utwarhed 'The Governor. 
M t raka of Kspcct. amoved (or me lo cnvel kf Oak pgsr.hone fiom Cakuna to Madib- 
A( eray 2/lmsAit (kagwet) 14 ncocn «e(e «wing leader S to art)* the bitef oa 
( bouldoa, tfavdUne (bao a npvUf Dotting ho«te; 2 to mr)* the ftwch 2 to eacry 
iw.:hes vtseh they be after dtfk; 1 guadr. and 1 drummer. I reached MachL*baAdar fmm 
Okun» Hi ^ gptet of IS dayi. a (Ounwr uodd oth 0 *aise Ittve nkert ruo aiwl a half 
nwxha. In ttwh, the leenck o( itr; ImswM glnhd tnvtq aMnbed to die Sufia n dw 
U to be fowid here aod only in this nuonef* W'e weeded mostly at n^t, but exett 
^ ihy «« oeev itopped, so i Found ow bide about the country din>u|^ whkh we (laaced. 
Only vbai the drum sounded did we stop for a paemc, but the movemcot of the porters 
bad upaet my stomach and 1 had no taste for food, espeeaally not for meat or anything 
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suffered to live <^uietly and securely with her family, and 
that she would not have anything to dread from Meet Alum. 
But 1 infer from a pan of your letter that you apprehend 
that the spirit of malignity and revenge by which the Meet 
is still actuated towards the Begum (appears to be] so active 
as to urge him to the adoption of measures of such severity, 
that the influence of Capt Sydenham ~ confined [now] by 
the restrictions imposed on him by the Gov. Genera) - 
would be insufficient to protect her ... If 1 have accurately 
conceived your meaning, and you still think your 
apprehensions are well founded, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should resort to the only means still in my power to 
preserve the Begum, by recommending her to stay in some 
part of the Company’s Territories. 


He then, rather belatedly, apologised to Charles for not having been 
more open with him about his relationship with Khair: 'You are more 
than justified in censuring me for not having communicated to you 
what passed respecting the Begum before 1 left Calcutta ... I thought 
it probable that you would not hear that anything had passed until I 
arrived in Hyderabad, and that I should have had an opportunity of 
personally talking the matter over with you.’** 

For three weeks, Russell and Khair remained stationary in their 
temporary encampment, apparently torn by indecision. Russell wrote 
to Sydenham and Charles to try ro find some way around the impasse. 
EvencuaUy, however, ir became clear that there was no choice. In the 
second week of April Charles wrote again to Henry. The rumours ot 
Khair un.Nissa’s affair with him had been the final straw. The siwation 

was hopeless. M.r Alam’s mind was made up. 

return. She had to find somewhere else to live, outside the N.iams 

"'“Zrst had happened. Mit Alam had decided fotmaUy to banish 
Khair un-Niss. from Hyderabad. Already a v/idow ^ 

nineteen, the Begum was now, in addition to that, at twenty, 

refugee. 


cooked. bf dif or by 

«lcc-nc « ^ offer «s repo«-‘ Abdul Ut«f ^ 
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On 14 April 1807 Henry wrote back to hU brother, celling him of the 
deci$ion he and Khair had finally made: *Your letter has convinced 
me that [Khair un^Nissa] would be exposed lo great danger at 
Hyderabad/ He explained that he read Charles's letter to the rwo 
Begums, who 'notwithstanding the desire they had both fell to return 
to Hyderabad, and the repugnance they had always evinced against 
remaining in the Company’s Territories, both resolved, without any 
further advice or persuasion from me, to rebnquish their original 
plan, and to settle, for the present at least, at Masulipatam*. He added; 
^Whether Residence there, or in any other part of the Company’s 
country, will be permanent, or whether it will continue only during the 
life of Meet Alum, is a question of which the decision must depend 
on various circumstances whkh may hereafter come to pass. At all 
events they will be secure from danger at Masulipatam; and to that 
important consideration that of mere comfort must of course be 
sacrificed.**^ 

Russell went on to say that he had written to the Company's agent 
in Masulipatam, Major Alexander, 'directing him to prepare the best 
house that can be got for the reception of the Begum, and 1 shall 
myself accompany her to Masulipatam. 1 shall stay there only a few 
days, to see her comfortably settled, and to make such arrangements 
as may be necessary for her establishment, and shall then run on by 
dawke [i.e. as fast as possible) to Hyderabad ... 1 hope I shall get 
(there) during the first week in May.* 

He also gave detailed instructions to his brother about how he was 
to break the news to Durdanah Begum without unduly alarming the 
old lady: 

The enclosed letter will communicate to the old begum 

the changes which her daughter and grand daughter have 
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made in iheu plans; but It would have been improvident 
to inform her of their real motives. We have therefore 
imputed it to a whimsical spirit of opposition in the poor 
little Begum, and have left the letter open, that you may 
take your line from it. When you have read it, close it and 
give it to the old lady. You must also make the necessary 
communication to Cape. Sydenham. I have little doubt that 
both you and he will approve of the Begum's 
determination. 


It is at (his stage chat a note of ambiguity enters Russell's letter. Up 
to now, he seems, like James before him, to have been prepared to 
risk his career (O save his relationship with Khair. He had, after all, 
stood up to Neil Edmonstone and made the Governor General change 
his ruling that the Begum should remain in exile in Calcutta. But Henry 
Russell was a very different man to James Kirkpatrick. He had clearly 
been flattered by the Begum's attentions, and had perhaps been mildly 
surprised to find himself in bed with his former principal's wife, But 
there were limits to how far he was prepared to let such considerations 
get in the way of his career. 

Such was Russell's conceit that he seemed temperamentally incapable 
of taking in how culpable he was in the wrecking of Khair's future: 
far from dwelling on what he had brought about - the final destruction 
of her reputation, her banishment and exile - he instead wrote to his 
brother patting himself on the back and remarking: ‘It will be gratifying 
to me to reflect that 1 shaU have placed the Begum beyond the Reach 
of Danger, and myself beyond the necessity of asking favour from 
Captain Sydenham. I shaU now feel perfectly independent of him, and 
I am sure that nothing will contribute so assuredly of our living on 
good terms together, as my never having occasion to ask him fo 


^rwdy it was clear that his main concern was less ‘the 
Begum' than his own ease and repuwtion. As he explained to • 

‘thfJnterests of both of us [i.c. the two RusseQ brothers) re.mre 
we should adopt the most decisive measures m our power 
the reports, whether idle or malicious, which seem to prevail so ge y 

at Hyderabad'.^ 
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A week later, Russel). Khair and theit attendants had arrived back at 
the hot, humid harbour town of Masulipatam. 

Masulipatam had once been the principal trading station of the 
Coromandel coast, and in the seventeenth century had grown to become 
a port of inremadonal importance, providing access to the rich baaaars 
of the kingdom of Golconda at the peak of its power and influence. 
It was also one of the earliest outposts of both the English and the 
Dutch East India Companies/ But it had long been overtaken by 
both Madras and Vizagapatam, and its fate was sealed after it was 
sacked and burned to the ground first by Aurangzeb in 1661, then 
again by the Marathas in a raid in the mid^eighceenth century. It was 
finaUy overwhelmed by a cataclysmic cyclone which had swept over 
its sea walls only seven years before Russell and Khair's arrival, during 
the monsoon of 1800. 

By 1 807 therefore, this once bustling port had shrunk to a small, 
ramshackle place, with a crumbling fort, a newly rebuilt English church 
and a graveyard <iuickly filling up with the victims of its endemic malarial 
mosquitoes, inhabitants of the undrained salt marshes to the west of 
the town/ Three miles to the south, across the causeway from the 

* AAd M fiKh. th< KCM oT MM9K of <he ewWsi lad En^bh debuche» in India. F«t 
eiample. in D«c«mb<f 1619 WiRiam aktKvoM tepon«d from Masuli|Mi(am tKai rhe 
Companr^i ftaff had braken mte a xnn of toddf thackt aod pon.tcde boHello» and 
ZenenOjr 'behaved (to much] hbe barbarowt oudavs Out I (rtv ovr ludon. fonnctlr w«U 
tepured of. vill luffre « ptcpeiuaH uandil fot their oioti intoknbk mitdemttnogw'. 
Seven ytut later. Pretideni Havtc?. MethwoU*! Mccettoe. AiHfcnc hk MMubparam .laff 
Ci^uallfr intnetabk called for «he factorr to be 'ouiotaMied with emll, sober rrt«fi‘. and 
ordered that nesUgent or debaiMhcd persons oc eofwnoo drunkarda ihoadd be discarded'. 
See Wilkun Foxet (edX Tb naMlo m fwAt (U vofc. bmdoo. 1906-27), VoL I, p.lSS. 
t Masulipatam was alvajra a noioeiovalr pesobenual pkee. and ib« records of Us earl)' 
factors are fidl of sad tales of new arrivals ijiog viihm weeks of laAding: ‘This k to 
skkif a pUee.' we read, '(hat u U verf rate ae U«v all of us well at (he same dmc.' Or 
apio: The CouncU taking iaio coosideratioo the orsbeattbfulneti of the place and 
(he vocertaiotr of mao’s frail Ufe and duracsoA io this wodd. doe order that those 
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English Civil Lines, the port’s deep-water harbour was slowly silting 
up, and was remarkable now less for its trading than its fishing fleet, 
after which it had become known locally as Machli-patnam, or Fish 
Town. The name stuck,* partly no doubt because of the strong stench 
generated by the huge catch brought In every morning by the port’s 
flotilla of small wooden catamaran-canoes, and the overpowering 
odour of the small fry left out on the sand of its beaches to dry in the 


The fishermen here were of the lowest castes, dark-skinned 
untouchables; the English community was small; and there was no 
Mughlai society to mention. *1 Even the town’s Nawab, James 
Dairy m pie’s brother-in-law, had left the place and settled in the more 
lively atmosphere of Madras, a hundred miles to the south. A Dutch 
visitor at about this time reported that in addition to the all- pervading 
smeU of fish, the swampy morass outside the city walls emitted an 
unbearable stench in dry weather, and the heat was so ^insufferable 
that one can neither read, nor write, nor think*.“ Masulipatam was, in 
short, not a place Khair or her mother would ever naturally have chosen 
to live, which presumably indicated that both women at this stage 
believed that their exile would be of short duration. 

On arrival, Khair and Russell pitched their tents in a garden belonging 
to Alexander, the Company’s elderly and rather fussy agent (Russell 
refers to him in his letters as ’Old Mother Alexander’), in the shadow 
of his two-storey mansion. With Alexander’s help they set about trying 
to find temporary accommodation for Khair, refecting the Nawab s 
house as ‘too extensive’ and settling instead on a more modest 
bungalow: T hope to settle everything about it in the course of 


who In h«*lth doe e»rry fot »ho« th>i 

indispo«<i; See Dodwell. ^ p.109, 

Mtsuhpeum ,» «ow offieiallr wh.eh » ihe Mme 

soin«lim«» with Machllb*nd*») hj which l« eppeer* to h»e« beeft e»ll«d <»< f 



.nding who had l.wd ifl ht.s.I.pa.an. to Mnnine., ^ 

a Hai uaffK f.00. Hydc.abad wi.h u.-d. r«dc ■■> J'f" * 

P,„iao por... S« Slooappah A«.a,.m.n, aod Aoi™ddh. Ray. 

^ R-r, T^. ,>C0.,«0 (New .«4). ^.-6. 

A Mectopolit.ft Port in the Sereftceenih Century. 

(ed.). MMtiim R.* « (New Delhi. 1997). pp.14S-63, 
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tomorrow/ wrote Russell, ‘ind the next day. and to have the house 
cleaned out. and prepared for the Begum’s reception, by the first of 
the month. At all events there is every prospect that she will be 
comfortably situated; more so perhaps than she would have been at 
any other place in the Company’s territory . . .* 

Yet again, Russell’s tone seems somehow inadequate to the 
desperation of the occasion. There are no notes of regret, anguish or 
contrition in his letters, instead merely the passing observation that *As 
far as I can teU the society here is not very good. People live mostly to 
themselves.* This was an understatement of the first order: there was 
notone person in Masubparam with whom either Begum was likely to 
make friends. There was nothing to do and bttle to see. It was hoi and 
it smelt. Russell himself seems to have been anxious to leave the town 
as quickly as possible, and in his letters at least, spares Uttle time worrying 
about Khair’s life in such an unpleasant backwater. 

More insensitive still are his remarks to Charles, who had just 
informed him by despatch that Henry’s bibi in Hyderabad had given 
birth to a baby girl prematurely, and that the child looked unlikely to 
survive. Russell’s reaction is chiUing: *1 am sorry for the account you 
give me of the probability of losing my bttle girl/ he writes, ’but it 
would be hypocrisy to pretend that it had afflicted me deeply. Even 
the loss of an infant that we have seen, we lament only in proportion 
to the love we bear its mother; and the death therefore of a child, 
whom not only have we never seen, but whose mother was never an 
object of attachment, cannot be regarded as a misfortune of very 
serious magnitude.’ Then with barely a pause he continues, having 
apparently dismissed the bibi, the dying baby girl and Khair from his 
mind: T have not a book to read in my palanquin berween here and 
Hyderabad. Despatch me one immtdiaitly ^ iawkt and if you cannot 
find a better, send me Madam Burtf€^ The letter reveals the small sliver 
of ice in Russell’s heart, a compound of self centredness, conceit and 
insensitivity. quaUties that became increasingly evident in the months to 
come. 

A week later, Russell had apparently installed the Begum in her new 
house, looking onto the palms, fishing canoes and breakers of the 
Coromandel coast; but the only explicit mention he makes of her in 
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his letter to Charles is to note that ‘If I can, I shall dispose of some of 
my bullocks here. The Begum's baggage has le It a great many unladen, 
and it would be a needless expense to feed all the bullocks between 
here and Hyderabad 

The next day he was gone, heading back to Hyderabad as fast as his 
palanquin>bearers could carry him. Behind him he left the weeping 
Begum, in exile, in a strange town, with only her mother for company, 
and convinced, from a dream she had had, chat she and Russell would 
never meet again.^ 



And with that, there is a gap in Russell's correspondence for eight 
whole months. There is no indication of how Khair un-Nissa passed 
the time, what her feelings were, her mood, or her hopes, or her fears; 
but it Is not difficult to imagine them. 

When the letters resume, it is January 1808, and Henry Russell is 
back in Masulipatam for a fortnight's visit, on his way between 
Hyderabad and a new posting in Madras. He is flattered and pleased 
by Khair’s rapturous reception of him; ‘Dear Khyroo is all kindness 
and attention,’ he tells Charles, 

and seems quire as much delighted to sec me as I am to 
sec her; more so she could not be. She is pleased at my 
appointment to Madras, because it has offered us the 
opportunity of meeting; and as we have once met after 
our separation, she appears to have got rid of her 
superstitious dread she formerly had. that we were not to 
meet again. I hope therefore that she will not feel my going 
to Madras so acutely as she felt my going ro Hydcmbad, 
and that she will trust to the same good fortune which has 
brought us together once, bringing us together again. 

Hc goes onto the describe the situation of the two Begums; 
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I found both the Begum and her mother well. They appear 
CO be irt excellent healih, the old lady better perhaps than 
when she first came here; and their spirits are as good as 
could possibly be expected. The house they moved into 
after I left them, is a much better one than [thar) in which 
they lived at first. They occupy the upper storey only, which 
makes them quite private and retired, and gives them the 
advantage of fresh air and a good prospect: the whole of 
their lower apartments is appropriated to their baggage 
and servants; and they have a Havildar's guards, which while 
perhaps unnecessary, is so far of use in that it confirms 
their notion of security.^ 

Russell’s letter also inadvertently reveals why he had had ro leave 
Hyderabad. In Masulipaeam, where he was staying with an old soldier 
friend, formerly of the Subsidiary Force, he dines with his host, and 
later in the fort, and is pleased and evidently surprised to discover that 
'every lady seems anxious to be as attentive as they can; and what is 
very satisfactory, as far as 1 can judge from appearances, I am not here 
a subject of scandal*. This, it is apparent, was a welcome change from 
Hyderabad, where his position at the Residency had become untenable 
due CO the rumours circulating in both the city and English society 
about his relationship with the Begum. 

All he now wanes in Madras, he says, is 'co be as quiet as possible, 
and although i cannot lull the tongue of slander, I will not 
stimulate ic. If any of the reports invented or circulated by my friends 
at Hyderabad appear to you to be of such a nature that I ought to 
know them, for the reputation of my conduct on any point relating to 
the Begum, of course you will mention them to me — otherwise 
do not say anything about them. They would irritate and vex me 
without doing any good.' In the meantime, he is pleased to discover 
that in Masulipatam ‘every lady appears to take an interest in the 
Begum, and to speak of her with the greatest respect and 
consideration*.^ 

As for Khair herself, Russell's lener reveals that she is relieved chat 
she is still getting the money from her estates, and has only one deep 
desire: that she should get back the portrait of her children, which 
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George ChirtMry scem$ to have borrowed in Calcutta, and which, 
despite her repeated pleas, he is apparently unwilling to send back to 
her. Russell asks his brother to write to their father, the Chief Justice, 
then sitting for Chinnery himself, and to tell him ‘that the Begum is 
exceedingly anxious to receive the picture and has written to you very 
urgently on the subject*. There is no indication that Khair has heard a 
word from her children since they embarked for England two and 
half years earlier. The picture is still her only link with what she has 
lost. 

The rest of Russell's letters from Masulipatam are filled with making 
plans. Sharaf un-Nissa wants to visit Hyderabad over Muharram to 
petition Mir Alam on her daughter's behalf at that most auspicious 
time of year, and Russell asks his brother to make the necessary 
arrangements for an escort: 'She will travel in her palanquin, with a 
single set of bearers; and as she will be only a few days on the road, 
she will not encumber herself with any tents or baggage, beyond two 
or three bungies [wagons).* 

Finally he asks Charles to help him keep in touch with the 
Begum. He anticipates trouble finding a good Persian munshi in the 
very English world of Madras, and certainly no one who could safely 
be entrusted with the delicate cask of writing his love letters to the 
Begum. He is also keen to avoid any cause for scandal in 
Madras, and therefore asks his brother a favour, In case he finds writing 
to Khair impossible, could Charles now begin writing to her, pasting 
on his news? He is worried about Khair. and about her spirits. cspecjalJy 
once her mother leaves and she is left on her own. If Charles could 
write. 


I shall be able lo assure the Begum, through you. that I am 
well, and that my sUence does not proceed from any cause 


that ought to make her uneasy. 

On aU these accounts it is particularly desirable 
here forward you should continue to correspond wi* tne 
Begum as regularly as 1 did; and although the benefits ol 
such rigid punctuality may sometimes prove troublesome 
I am sure you wiU submit to it for the sake of 
Begum so much comfort and saiisfection as she wUl denvc 
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from it 1 wrote to her every third day, and never on any 
account allowed an interniption to cake place. If I was 
busy I wrote a single line to say so, and that she always 
thought enough; and if I was to be out alJ day on the letter 
day, ] wrote a few lines overnight, saying so, and left them 
to be despatched by the dawke as usual. 

Let me entreat you. my dearest Charles, to persevere in 
this plan; and be assured that constant and persevering 
regularit>' in correspondence is the greatest blessing you 
can confer upon an absent friend. Many people ne^ect to 
write at all if they are busy, because they think it 
indispensable to write a long letter; but this a very erroneous 
idea. A single hearty line on a regular day to say that you 
ate busy, and cannot write more, is in^nitely superior in 
value to (he longest letter on a later day. Bear this in mind, 
and recollect that the Begum is of that frame of mind, 
and is so situated, that to her of all people in the world, 
this principle is most peculiarly applicable. 

If he has any trouble, suggests Henry, he should consult Aziz UUah's 
old assistant, the Qazi, who is back at work at the Residency, and who 

knows my plan of correspondence every bit as much as I 
knew it myself, and can always tell you what 1 was accustomed 
to do on any particular occasion. He is also perfectly acquainted 
too with the terms and modes of address that )*ou ought to 
use. I have explained all that I have written to you on this 
subject to the Begum, who desires me just to add a request 
from her, that whenever my letters for her reach )‘Ou from 
Madras, you will despatch them to Masulipatam by the ver)’ 

Brst dawke without thinking it rtecessary to detain them until 
you have prepared a letter from )‘ourself . . , 

This is a new side to Khair un^Nissa, one we have not seen before. 
We have seen her strength and resilience, and her warmth and charm; 
but never has she sounded so vulnerable, so badly in need of 
reassurance, so badly in need of love. 

And with that, again, Russell is gone, and the curtain descends on 
both him and the Begum fora further three months. 
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When we next catch a glimpse of Russell, he is in the middle of a very 
different world. 


Madras in 1808 was a somewhat provincial place compared to 
Calcutta, at least in terms of power and trade; but it nonetheless prided 
itself on being a politer, more elegant and re^lned city than its brash, 
debauched Bengali rival. Its layout was quite different to that of other 
British cities in India, being spread over a far wider area with low, 
white, classical garden houses dotted for miles over the plane which 
lay between the fort and St Thomas’s Mount. As one visitor reported 
a few years later, few Englishmen lived in Madras proper, instead they 
preferred 'countr>' houses scattered for miles through the interior, and 
even the shopkeepers who can afford it have detached bungalows for 
their families*. The hub of the city, around the fort, was a no less 
singular sight. Thirty years eariicr, when the artist William Hodges landed 
on the surf below Fort George, he wrote that its long colonnades, 
open porticoes and flat roofs offer the eye an appearance similar to 
what we may conceive of a Grecian city in the age of Alexander. The 
clear, blue, cloudless sky, the polished white buildings, the bright sandy 
beach and the dark green sea present a combination totally new to the 


eye of an Englishman.* 

By 1808 Madras had become famous for its social life, and c8i«ciaJJy 
for the fact that there seemed to be a much la^er proportion of 
European women to men than at Calcutta. There was the huge new 
banqueting hall at the Governor’s House, with an interior so vast 
that Lord Vaicntia thought he and his fellow guests looked Ukc 
pigmies* as they reeled and waltzed. There was the Madras Hunting 
Lci«y and .h« annual rac« below ihe Mount; a scries of ^od 
schools, including ‘a seminary for young ladies modelled on 
Pinkerton's in Chiswick Mall', where classes fuU ‘•f 
memsahibs-to.be were taught ‘reading, writing, arithmetic, h^tory. 
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the use oi globes, French, Greek and Latin*. Even the city’s alehouses 
were relatively respectable places, with pukka names like the Old 
London Tavern and the King’s Arms. Not far from the elegant spire 
of St Mary's, the sevenieenih-cenmry fore church, lay for example 
the celebrated Fort Tavern, which served ‘soups every morning, and 
dinners dressed on the shortest nodee, and the very best wines*. It was 
a far cry from the pelleting punch-houses of William Hickey’s 
Calcutta. 

For the last few years Henry Russell had been enveloped in the 
Mughal society of Hyderabad. Now he found himself warming to 
the pleasures of a busy and very British Presidency town bke Madras. 
He was after all intelligent, good-looking and rich; in shon a thoroughly 
desirable bachelor. This was something he was himself only too well 
aware of: ‘1 see chat the people at Madras have marked me as an 
eligible ob|ect/ he wrote a few weeks after his arrival, 'and that they 
observe rather minutely to whom my anendons are principally pointed; 
but 1 am thoroughly on my guard and always take care to divide my 
civilities equally.*^ 

By March, Henry was boarding with James Kirkpatrick’s aunt and 
uncle, the Petries, while he looked around rather half-heartedly for a 
house of his own. His letters are now full of dinners, races and horses: 
The Madras plate was won by McDowell’s Bacchus, a small bay horse 
chat he got out of Abdool Luteef,* he tells Charles in one lener, adding 
with some pride, ^ith the exception of the three parties Mrs Petrie 
had at home, 1 have dined out every night since ] arrived here, and 
frequently I have bad three or four invitations for the same day. The 
dinners are generally pretry good, ever)'body appears anxious to be as 
civil and attentive as they possibly can . . 

In this social swirl, Russell made fiknds quickly, and cook an especial 
liking, somewhat surprisingly, to the odious Mrs Samuel Dalrymple 
who had accompanied James on his last boat journey to Calcutta: 

TKoagh Madr«» vs» eetrtiolr aoi • complecelr inooceat place. Tbetc ver« darker 
eoraen of town, saeh as ihe GrifTin Iiui CGriffiB* beins ei^teencb-cerirgcy »laA| for 
• iwweomer to todia). where a 'Mcafcer of jfrog’ eonld be obtained for ai btde as three 
fanana and a ba«d of poneh for five, and where the hladna prets regiOaflr eompUiMd 
•bogr ihe landlord's 'stale beet, soot clarei and rorten hams'. See Dodvell. NsMi tf 
M44rm. pp,21?-20. 
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*Mrs Dal is my prime favourite/ RusseU told his brother, 'but I 
occasionally throw a handkerchief at another object . . As the weeks 
went by, he threw himself deeper and deeper into the round of parties 
and dances, and by mid- April wrote to Charles to tell him he had 
never been happier, or felt more properly appreciated.* At long last 
he was receiving the attentions and respect that he had been brought 
up by his adoring father to believe were his by right: '1 become more 
pleased with Madras every day,* be wrote, 


and the more 1 see of the society and the people, the more 
I like them. My situation and my connexions (shall I add 
my manner and my appearance?) naturally contribute to 
ensure me a kind and general reception ... In the gaiety 
and dissipation of an extensive society I do not think that 
I ever enjoyed myself so much as now 1 do at Madras. 
When 1 find myself laughing, and flirting, and entering 
heartily into all the fun that is going on, 1 almost forget the 
solemn reserve and steadiness of the Secretary. The 
Dalrymples and all my old friends tell me that I am the 
most altered being in the world, and Gould says that 
nothing can be more unlike what 1 am to the sullen, silent 
politician that was described to him in Bengal. I now dance, 
and drink, and laugh and dress, and crack pokes . . . 

He then makes what is his first reference to the Begum for several 
weeks: 

However, lest you should eniertsin »ny ippcehensions of 
it leading me by the toad of flirtation to the temple of 
love, it may be as well to assure you that my prudence and 
caution on that subject ate unabated, and that any '"an^ 
in my views and sentiments on such a point 1 should 
consider a deplorable one indeed. My affecoons are not, 1 
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believe, very easily engaged; but when once fixed, they are 
steady; and from the quarter where the)* are at present fixed, 

1 think it would be difficult, I rru^t almost say impossible, 
to detach them.^ 

Khair had been receiving the odd message from Henry ever since 
they parted company, but with each month that passed, his letters to 
Masulipatam were becoming increasin^y irregular. Soon there began 
the first of a succession of complaints from Khair that she was being 
neglected, complaints chat Russell, characierisdcally, sidestepped, putting 
the blame on his younger brother and on Sharaf un-Ni$$a: *Be very 
particular too in mentioning me in all your letters to the Begum;’ he 
teUs Charles, 

and when you next write say that I am sorry to perceive, from 
the Icnen I have lately received from her, that she imputes my 
silence to forgetfulness. That, she oi^i to know and believe, 
is impossible, and she only gives me pain In saying sa She 
hears of my being well, just as satisfactorily through you as 
she could hear it from a letter written hy any common hand 
[i.e. professional Persian lerter-wriier] I could pul up here; and 
it is by no means difficult to imag^ that 1 find it impracticable 
ro get at once a person I could employ to write confidendal 
letters for me. 

He goes on to say that Khair is clearly lonely in her mother's absence 
in Hyderabad, and says that Charles should tell Sharaf un^Nissa to 
hurry back to her daughter's side in Masulipatam: ‘She promised me 
to stay only a month at Hyderabad, ar^ you must insist on her leaving 
in the beginning of April. Do not, on any account, permit her to 
remain beyond that time, even if she should express a desire to do 
so"** 

But despite his protestations to the contrary, there is no doubt that 
Khair was indeed beginning to move from the centre of RusseQ's 
world. It was not just that she appears increasingly infrequently in his 
letters; there is also a measure of conscious disengagement: when 
Charles writes to tell his brother that there has been a dispute over the 
seizure of Baqar Ali Khan’s property - presumably it has been resumed 
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by Mir Alam’s government following the old man's death — Henry 
counsels him not to get involved: *I do most strongly insist that no 
consideration whatever may induce you to intervene, on any occasion, 
on behalf of any member of her family. You would not do so without 
being liable to a charge of impropriety.**^ 

Henry also fails to react with proper sympathy when Charles and 
Sharaf un-Nissa both write to tell him that the latter has failed in her 
attempt to persuade Mir Alam to revoke Kh air's barushmeni. This 
was a heartbreaking moment for both mother and daughter, the 
confirmation of all they had feared; but Russell takes it all easily in his 
stride- Referring to Sharaf *$ news he remarks merely: 

Her letter was a yery good one. It appears she has been 
kindly received by all those on whose kindness she places 
any value; and as the coldness and inattention with which 
the Nicer treated her seem not to have g?ven any pain, 1 am 
glad that she has been furnished with so strong a practical 
proof of the insurmountable objections that exist against 
her daughter's return to Hyderabad- I hope you will take 
an opportunity' of impressing this deeply on her mind, and 
of inducing her to believe that the Meer still regards even 
her, as well as her daughter, with sentiments of such virulent 
and restless asperity as to render their permanent Residence 
at Hyderabad a source of the most alarming and serious 
danger to them both.*^ 


In a later letter, after Sharaf un-Nissa has headed back to 
MasuHpatam to break the news of Mir Alam’s decision to Khair, RusseU 
merely observes: ‘I am glad that Shurfoon Nifsa Begum has returned 
to Masulipatam. The man's conduct towards her has been perfe« > 
conststent, and therefore ought not to cause surprise ... [and conhrm 
the necessity of [the Begum] remaining a. ^ 

was discernable [in advance] that the Meer should treat her as he 

^"'so saying, Russell returns to describing his 
as the rounds of parties continue, one figure in parecu 
place of Khair in his correspondence: a beautiful, nch 
merchant’s daughter. Her name was Jane Casamajof. 
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Jane is first mentioned as a friend of Thomas Sydenham’s younger 
brother George; If George S)'denham is arrived pn Hyderabad),’ Henr>’ 
writes to Charles in March 1 808, *tell him that Jane Castmaior has 
been alarmingly ill indeed; and though better today, is not yet even 
pronounced to be out of danger.*^^ 

When she recovers, Russell goes to see her: ^Yesterday ] called at the 
Casamajors to congraculatc them on the recovery' of Jane ... [She] 
looked delicate and feeble . . . (and) has been very* ill indeed ... I 
believe that for several days her medical attendant thought it very 
precarious which way it would terminate.*^ Jane eventually made a 
full recovery, and as March gives way to April she takes up an 
increasingly large amount of space in Henryk’s letters. She is, he assures 
Charles, ‘an extremely fine girl and the family is altc^ether the best at 
Madras'; but he quickly adds that 

none of their weapons are sharp enough to graze even the 
surface of my heart ... I am thoroughly on my guard and 
always take care to divide my civilities equally so as to 
prevent them from suspecting that \ have a decided 
preference for anybody ... At a very pleasant dance at 
Mrs Oakes’s the other night I divided myself between Mrs 
Da](rymple| and Jane - while I was with Mrs DaJ nobody 
seemed to observe me particularly; bur when I went to 
Jane, and after flirting an hour with her, handed her to 
Tapper, 1 saw a number of sly enquiring looks directed 
towards me; and the next day a number of people asked 
me very sigruficantly if 1 did not think Jane Casamajor a 
very charming girl.*’ 

For the ball, which was a masquerade, Russell had got Charles to 
send him some of James Kirkpatrick’s old Mu^aJ robes, which James 
had kept at the Begum’s house in the old city and which he appears to 
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have worn when he came to relax there, and also at informal occasions 
at court.^^ There had been moments in Russell^s past when it seemed 
he might have followed James in his journey across cultures; but in the 
end he was a very different man to his principal. Moreover, and crucially, 
he was from a very* different generation. James was among the last of 
the English officials in India who found it possible to truly cross cultures. 
The new Imperial ideas that Wellesley imported from England - ideas 
which Henry Russell had absorbed when he first arrived in Calcutta- 
made it increasingly difficult for individuals to make the leap from 
Britain to India, from Georgian to Mughal, from Christianity to Islam. 
India was no longer a place to embrace and to be transformed by; 
instead it was a place to conquer and transform. The Bndsh attitudes 
CO Indians and Indian culrure that Russell absorbed in the Calcutta of 
1800 were never entirely shaken off by his time at James’s side in 
Hyderabad. James had worn his Mughal clothes for everyday use 
around the Residency and for his other life in Khair un-Nissa’s deorhi in 
the old city; now Russell wore them merely as fancy dress. In the brief 
period separating the two men, an important historical line had been 


crossed. 

Shortly after the ball. Russell writes that he has not visited Jane for 
nearly a week: ‘Excepung once in the evening on the Mount Road. I 
have not seen Jane since I went there last Sunday. This is Friday. Is not 
my self command wonderful? But perhaps I shall call there tomorrow 
morning. It is surely the pleasantest home in Madras . . . 

By the middle of May, tumours about Russell and Jane have 
reached Charles in Hyderabad, and he writes to his brother to ask if 
there is any basis in the stories doing the rounds. Henry is horrified, 
and asks for mote information about the detail of this gossip; 1 am 
now placed in a most cruel and painful predicament; and if her 
feelings and pride ate half so great as mine are I am sure she rnust fee 
as distressed as I do’ at these stories in circulation, he writes^He g 
on to deny having given Jane any grounds for bebevng he^u d 
marry her. and says the rumours Charles has been hearing are wholly 


incofrect: 
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You say that you hear that, wherever 1 dine Jane Casamajor 
is invited, that whetever I dance she is my partner; and that 
in short we are scarcely on any occasion separated from 
each other ... I shall easily be able to convince you that 
there is no [basis for any of these stories] ... But how, you 
wiD say. if this be correct, is it possible that the report of 
my having formed an attachment for Jane should have 
become so prevalent? In the easiest way of the world. My 
youth, my connexions, my circumstances, and my situation 
all concur to point me out as the most eligible man In the 
place (don’t laugh) for a woman to marry; and people 
suppose, na rurally enough, that if 1 admire any lady, I must 
of course admire the girl who generally speaking is the 
most admired by everybody else ... to a girl who like Jane 
who has (whether deservedly or not) the repuuuon of a 
leading belle, it is sufficient for me to be a little attentive to 
set the place agog and to make everybody say it will 
certainly be a match 

Only a week later, Russell’s tone is very different, and he finally 
admits what has been obvious to everyone in Madras for months. In 
the middle of a letter to Charles he suddenly bursts out: *Janet Dear 
Jane! What shall I say of her? That I feel my danger growing more 
imminent every day, and that the swain who deliberates i$ undone. 
When I am absent from her I feel that an immediate permanent 
separation would ultimately eradicate any affection I have formed for 
her; but in her presence, 1 am conscious of the influence of a fascination 
which is altogether irresistible. Of such a separation I see no Prospect.' 
He tells his brotherof a dinner party the night before: said nothing 
with my tongue that could appear like Love; but 1 fear my eyes and 
my manners were beyond my control and chat they may have betrayed 
to anybody who would take the trouble to observe them, tharl was 
far from being insensible to the charms of my companion ... the 
truth of the matter is that I am in Love . . .* 

As for the Begum, Henry’s mind was cleariy made up: *If anything 
comes of this flirtation,' he tells Diaries breezily, T shall request you to 
take Masulipatam in your way, as you come here; and will, before that 
time, write to you fully on that subject. The duty you will have to 
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discharge wilJ> I fear, be a very painful and distressing one; but for my 
sake I am sure you will undertake it.*^^ 

Painful and distressing ic certainly would be. But not for Henry 
Russell. The following evening, less than two months after he first met 
her, he asked Jane Casamajor to marry him. 



One month later, on around 20 June 1808, Charles Russel) set off 
from Hyderabad on yet another errand for his brother. This time, 
however, the task in hand involved a rather longer journey, and a rather 
more upsetting business, than the fetching and packing of Hyderabad! 
women's garments, a task on which he had been intermittently engaged 
on his brother’s behalf for the past two years. His job now was to go 
to MasuUpatam and break the news of Henry and Jane’s marriage to 
Khair un-Nissa, a woman he had yet to meet, but with whom (again 
at his brother's request) he had been corresponding every three days 
or so since January. 

Charles had earlier received a long letter from Henry, celling him 
that his proposal of marriage had of course been accepted by Jane, 
and giving him detailed instructions on how he was to deal with the 
delicate task of informing Khair that she had been abandoned: ‘the 
task you will have to perform will be arduous and painful; most arduous 
to you, and most painful to me. But it is necessary.*’* Two days later, 
obedient as ever. Charles set off to MasuUpatam, intending to head 
on to Madras to meet his future sister-in-law after he had done his 


brother’s bidding. 

Unknown to Charles as he cantered down the road to the coist, 
back in Madras there had been a major hitch in Henry’s plans. Quite 
anexpectedly - at least to Russell - ten days earUer, on 10 June, Jane 
Casamajor had called him to her house and told him ** "’“"*^ 
off. She gave no reason. Henry returned home, foUoSng 

would or even could rum him down. It was only late 
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morning that he remembered that hU brother was by now in all 
probability on his way to Masuiipaiam to deliver a message that could 
only come as shattering blow to Khaic un-Nissa. 

Rushing to his desk, he qsiickly wrote out two notes. He sent one to 
Hyderabad and the other direct to Major Alexander at MasuUpatam, 
with u^nt orders that it be given to Mr Charles Russell the 
minute he arrived in the town. Then he sat down to await what would 
happen. 

Tht express letter to Masubpaum read as follows: 

My dear Charles. 

] have today written a long letter to you at Hyderabad 
explaining to you, as far as I could explain them in a letter, 
and indeed as far as I can myself understand them, the 
circumsunccs that have suddenly and unexpectedly occurred 
finally and. I believe, and even hope, irrevocably to break 
off the match between me and Jane Casamajor. 

i take the precaution of sending these few lines, under 
cover to Alexander, and I shall desire him to give them to 
you immediately on your arrival at Masubpatam in order 
to prevent you from making to the Begum any of the 
communications described in my long letter of yesterday, 
in short from saying anything to her about me, except that 
I am well, that you are coming to pass a month with me 
and that she may be satisfied, that, notwithstanding that 1 
have not been able to write to her. ] still continue to think 
of her with the former kindness and affection as ever, 

I am vexed that anything should have happened to break 
off a match, on which I had certainly set my Hean more 
strongly than I ought in prudence to have done, though 
not perhaps as strongly as I originally imapned. It really is 
a source of vast comfort to have avoided the necessity of 
conveying to the poor Begum any communication of so 
very aggravated and painful a nature, as those contained in 
my letter to you yesterday. Of course it now becomes 
totally superfluous to uke any measures whatever regarding 
her. She need not, she mast aot know ot suspect that my 
affections, have ever been diverted from their original 
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direccion; and> situaccd as wc now are cowards one another, 
it is better chat we should condnue on mostly the same 
footing on which we have hitherto stood.^^ 

The letter sent to Hyderabad was longer, more leisurely, and 
a little more self-aware. It was, Henry acknowledged to Charles, 
^impossible to conceal from either you or myself that 1 am nettled 
and annoyed at anything like a refusal from any woman whatsoever; 
but excepting the violence that my pride, or perhaps rather my vanity 
has sustained, 1 really am quite astonished at the degree of coldness 
and apathy with which 1 have submitted to a separation from a woman 
to whom I already conceived myself to be irrevocably and eternally 
united ... be that as it may, my vanity is certainly more deeply injured 
chan my heart’ 

He went on to speculate how it was that Jane could possibly have 
found it in herself to turn down such a splendid chap as himself. In 
the course of this passage he reveals one reason why his relaoonship 
with the Begum had never developed into the marri^c that Khair un- 
Nissa had clearly hoped for and, at least initially, set her heart 
on. For Russell explained to Charles that the most likely reason for 
jane’s action was that she had been alarmed by his total refusal to tell 
his father of their forthcoming marriage, which in turn was due to his 
father’s almost certain refusal to condone it. The reason for this was 
chat Jane had a Malay great-grandmother, and Sir Henry, an atnbmous 
who had closely orchestrated the careers of all his children, 
had long made it quite clear to them that he would never agree to any 
of them marrying anyone ‘contaminated by one streak of black . 
Henry RusseU was deeply in awe of his father, who was evidently a 
very strong personality. It was out of the question that he 
have dreamed of marrying Khair un-Nissa if ^ared no. tel h. 
father even about his relatively uncontroversial match with jan 

litter to Hyderabad arrived too late to catch 
already set off to Masulipatam to break the news to 
the express note to Alexander got there )ust m ^ 

journey, the cver-obedient Charles read it and headed straigh 
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Hyderabad without even wailing to pay a courtesy visit to Khair un- 
Nissa. 

But it was only a reprieve, a putting off of the inevitable. Five 
months later, Charles was back, on the same errand. Jane Casamajor 
had changed her mind. She eventually married Henry Russell in St Mar/s 
church in Madras on 20 October 1808. ‘Dear jane/ wrote Henry to 
his brother, ‘has made me love her ten times more than 1 ever did 
before . . /’^ 

Russell had fully briefed his brother on the story that was to be cold 
to the Begum, and it involved what he described as an ‘innocent 
deception’ perhaps something along the lines that he had been forced 
into the marriage by his father, and had no option but to submit. 
Whatever lie it was, it did litde to sofnn the blow, for the news shattered 
Khair un-Nissa's already frolic composure and self-assurance. Henry 
was pleased that Charles had kept his description of the encounter to 
a minimum: ‘Your account of what passed between you and the 
Begum was quite sufBciently full to be sadsftetory, and not so detailed 
as to be unbearably painful to me. The subject is a distressing one; and 
I shall therefore say as btcle upon ii as I can.’ But he still wanted to 
know one detail more: *You said that you went to see the Begum 
again the day you left Masulipaiam. Did you see her? Was she more 
composed and more satisfied of the necessity of submitting to what 
you had cold her the previous day?’^^ 

Charles’s reply does not survive. But the answer to his question is 
quite clear, as Khair un-Nissa's subsequent story shows. 



With that final convenation, the curtain descends once again on the 
Begum, but this time not for a month, or a year, or even two years, 
but for 6ve. In that time Russell wrote thousands of letters, but barely 
one that mentions Khair un>Nissa. And with his gaze turned elsewhere, 
she again vanishes from history. 
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Following his abandonment of the Begum, Russell's own life was 
engulfed in tragedy- Jane Casamajor died quite suddenly of fever only 
six months after their marriage. For once something gentiinely seemed 
CO have moved Russell, and his grief was absolute. He wrote to his 
brother Charles: ‘Your poor Jane, your poor sister, my wife, my 
comfort, my darling, my everything, is gone. At ten o'clock this morning 
her sweet, her heavenly spirit left the frail but lovely tenement it had 
inhabited; and ail hope but her happiness in a better place is now fled. 
I felt the last vibradon of her pulse, I heard the last faint flutter of her 
breath; and she expired on my arm.'^^ 

He cried to connnue at Madras, but gave up and returned to England 
for a year, spending much of the dme working on poems to his late 
wife and writing endless drafts of her epitaph. On his return in 1809 
he was appointed briefly to the Pune Residency before, in 1810, finally 
gaining his long-held ambition of becoming Resident at Hyderabad. 

His first act was to summon Aman Ullah from retirement In Benares 
and to offer him place of honour at the Residency (his elder brother, 
Aziz Ullah, was now too old to begin work again). The old munshi 
immediately accepted, but died on the journey, just ten days' march 
from Hyderabad.* 

Mir Alam had died of his leprosy on 4 January 1809, and it was at 
this point that Khair un-Ni$sa and her mother appear to have limped 
back to Hyderabad from Masulipatam, and attempted to resume their 
life in the family deorhC. Fyze Palmer also reappears in Hyderabad around 
this time, spending time with her son William - and presumably with 


w» my tMldcflcd by Am.n UllihV de«l.. wming lo hji broihef Chirle» "f 
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Khair - in rhe extensive new Palmer mansion, known as the Koihi, 
facing the main gate of the Residency. 

After the return of the two Begums to Hyderabad, Sharaf un-Nissa 
makes occasional fleeting appearances in Russell's letters: at one point, 
for example, he receives a petition from one of Nixam Ali Khan's 
widows, Pcaree Begum, on receiving which he tells Charles: Tearce 
Begum's letter 1 will answer, if necessary, after my arrival at Hyderabad 
. . . She is a particular favourite of the Old Begum's, and so ... I 
should not like to offend her by shewing any sore of slight to her 
favourite.’’’ On another occasion Sharaf un-Nissa sends Henry a 
broken watch and a chipped locket containing James Kirkpatrick's 
hair. Russell succeeds in mending the watch, but manages to lose the 
precious locket, telling the old Begum, somewhat insensitively, that *if 
she sends some more hair he will have another made’.^ There are also 
references to Henry having fmaily received the Chinneq'of the children 
from Calcutta and promising to send it over to the old Begum. But 
while Sharaf un-Nissa seems to have intermittently kept in touch with 
Russell, her daughter - significantly - did not. 

It was not until the late summer of 1813 that Khair briefly re- 
entered Russell's life. The occasion was the visit of an aristocratic 
Scottish tomboy from the Isle of Lewis named Lady Mary Hood. 
Mary Hood had temporally deserted her rich, elderly admiral husband 
and gone off on her own around India, breaking a series of diplomatic 
hearts as she passed: Mountstuart BIphinstone, William Fraser and Henry 
Russell himself all seem to have been, to different extents, a Little in 
love with her. During her stay at H)‘derabad, Mary had asked Russell 
if she might meet some 'Hyderabad! women of rank', and he brought 
Khair and Fyze to sec her at the Residency, thou^ whether he attended 
the meeting and actually saw Khair face to face after all that had passed 
between them is not clear, 

Either way, Lady Hood was entranced by the sadness, beauty and 
intelligence of the 'poor Begum*/ while Khair in turn seems to have 

Udj* Hood wrote • tong lew to Mwbixumi Rl|4«cistooe h« meeiutg ^iih the 
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Liked Lady Hood enough to promise to make her a dress. This dress 
weaves its way in and out of Russell's letters over the following three 
weeks: initially it was too small, and Lady Hood asked Russell to ‘let 
the Degum be told with my regards & salaams, that if she will allow 
me 1 will make a body for the dress myself at Madras to fit me, & 
send it to her to be trimmed, as 1 know the one she has kindly made 
already for me is not lai|*e enough for a Scotch prince ss*.^^ Bui in all 
these letters there is no hint of Khair un-Nissa*$ former engagement 
with the world. She appears instead bke some broken butterfly, 
wounded, and unhealed by the passage of time. 

At her most vulnerable point, she had opened up her hean, only to 
be seduced, banished and then betrayed. Five years had passed since 
she had been abandoned by Russell, but despite her beauty and her 
fortune, she had never remarried. 



Khair’s last recorded action, towards the end of September 1 813, was 
to send a brief note to her former lover - her first for five yean - 

simply telling Russell that she was dying. 

Russell, for once, rose to the occasion. Perhaps struck with remorse 
he invited the Begum back to the Rang Mahal, to end her life where 
she had once been happy. By 1813 those days must have seemed 
distant to hen it was. after all. eight years since she had been wdowed, 
eight years since she had kissed first her children and then her husband 

goodbye. 
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Khair un-N issa - already fading - was duly carried In, and the couch 
Oft which she had oftcc given birth to her daughter now became her 
deathbed. There was no clear cause for her condition: she just seems 
to have finally turned her face to the wall. Maybe levisidr^ the Residency 
- with the flood of memories it must have brought on - had been 
too painful. But she did not recover, and over a period of two weeks 
she got weaker and weaker, and her pulse fainter and fainter She finally 
slipped away, without pain, on 22 September 1813. She was aged only 
twenty- seven- By her side, holding her hand to the very end, were 
Fyze Palmer and Sharaf un-Nissa. 

The foUowing morning a cleariy shocked Russell picked up his pen 
to break the news to Lady Hood: *1 am sure you will be very much 
concerned to hear of the poor Begum's death which happened 
yesterday morning,' he wrote. 

What her complaint was he [the doctor] hardly knows even 
now. On the very first day she sent to me to say she was 
unweU, her hands were cold and clammy, and her pulse so 
quiet that Mr Currie (the new Residency medic'] could 
not count it. She was unable to take any sort of nourishment, 
and said ail along that the feelings she had were such as to 
convince her she would not recover, She died [two weeks 
later] in the Hindooitanee House [the Rang Mahal). 

Her mother and all her relations and fnends were with 
her, and according to Mahommedan customs, must remain 
in the house in which she died until they have performed 
some particular ceremony which is observed on the fortieth 
day. 

You cannot imagine anything so distressing as the old 
lady’s situation. More sincere or dignified grief 1 never 
witnessed. She was quite wrapped up in her daughter, and 
seems to feel that the only object she lived for was taken 
from her; yet her calmness and composure were really 
admirable. I always thought her a woman of a very 
superior mind. The Begum was buried by the side of her 

Dr Ure b«d M m Jaiuary 1107. Sin Uic wwirned to lodu from pUonf her son 
U school io Eoglioe to Ttod ditt her bu»baad w 4e»d tod buried, wid ihu she vss 
s oidoui She c«u|he the n«s« ship boek home. 
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father, in a garden belonging co che family on the opposite 
side of the city from the Residency, and her funerd was 
attended by every person of rank in the place. 

Six weeks later Russell reported chat Fyze (who he calls by her 
Mughal dde, the Sahib Begum) was sdll *1 fear in great distress. She has 
shut herself up entirely ever since the Begum *s death, and will not see 
anybody. The people about her have not ventured to cell her of che 
death of another relation which happened about a fortnight ago, and 
she has not yet mastered the resolution to see the old lady [Sharaf un- 
Nissa]. 1 wish for both their sakes that the first meeting were over. She 
says she has lost the only real friend she ever had; and I suspect from 
what I have heard of her disposition and habits, chat it is truly the 
case.’ 

Sharaf un^Nissa was also completely inconsolable. RusseU told Lady 
Hood that he had shown the letter she had written him about Khair co 
her mother: 


She was very much affected, but very much gratified, and 
desired me, with tears running down her cheeks, how deeply 
she felt the interest and friendship with which you expressed 
yourself about her dai^ter ... I am sure that if you had seen 
the old bdy in the scenes which I have seen her you would 
think as hi^ly of her as I da 1 never saw anybody feel more 
acutely or make greater efforts to composed. She is a 

woman of a lofty mind, and of a heart and understanding of 
a very high order indeed. She and her daughter were the only 
native women of birth I ever had the opportunity of being 
personally acquainted with. In any country and any class ^ 
life they would have been extraordinary persons; and although 
the women of rank in India are very superior to what 
Europeans generally think, there are few, I imagine, if wy who 
arc equal to them. I never recollect an instance of a death at 
Hyderabad which excited so general an interest or ^cd fo 
such marked and universal tributes of respect . - . 


Those «e .he final words we hear of Khair un-Nissa. .he Mos. 

Excellent of Women, beloved wife of James p 

and Henry Russell’s rejected lover. She had bved the saddest of lives. 
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At a time, and in a society, when women had few options and choices, 
and little control over their lives, Khair had defied convention, 
threatened suicide and risked everything to be with the man she had 
eventually succeeded in marrying, even though he was from a different 
culture, a different race, and, initially, from a different religion. 
Her love affair had tom her family apart and brought her, her mother, 
her grandmother and her husband to the brink of destruction. Then, 
just when it seemed that she had, against all the odds, finally 
succeeded in realising her dream, both her husband and her children 
were taken from her, for ever, and in her widowhood she was first 
disgraced, then banished, and ftnally rejected. When she died - this 
fiery, passionate, beautiful woman - it was as much from a broken 
heart, from neglect and sorrow, as from any apparent physical 
cause. 

There is no evidence chat Khair un'Nissa received any direct messages 
from her children after their departure in 180$. It is however recorded 
that both she and her mother wrote desperate letters to England, 
begging and pleading for the children to be sent back to her.^ No 
reply ever came to these letters, until, ironically enough, six weeks after 
her death. For in November 1813, a letter and a pair of portraits of 
her children finally arrived in Hyderabad. It was of course too late for 
Khair, but Russell recorded the reaction of Sharaf un>Nissa to the 
pictures of the ‘poor Begum's* children: ‘I like them very much,’ he 
wrote to Lady Hood, 

and we all think the likeness strong, though it is eight years 
since the children left us. The girl is handsome, and seems 
to be getting like her mother, as everybody here who 
remembered her mother as a child a]wa)’S said she would 
be. The boy is exceedingly handsome, and very like his 
father. The old lady is delighted with the picture, and I do 
not believe her eyes were off it for five minutes during the 
first day she had it . . . Her notion seems to be that the 
children when they grow up will themselves come to take 
up their property [the estates they had now inherited from 
their mother). It would be cruel to darken the only bright 
spot that the prospect of her life affords her . . . The boy 
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was decidedly the grandmother's favourite, and 1 confess 
that I have not the courage to tell her how doubtful 1 think 
it whether she will ever see him again . . 

Yee even here the story does not t^uite end. For after a gap of more 
than thirty years there is one, final, extraordinary coda. 
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After being helped into the roundhouse of the Lard Hawhsbury at 
Madras, Sahib Ailum and Sahib Begum - or, as they were now known, 
Katherine Aurora and William Geo^ Kirkpatrick - had to endure 
six long months on board ship, most of it out of sight of land. 

During the voyage they found themselves under the watchful eyes 
of a posse of four guardians: the motherly figure of Mrs Ure; an 
equally well-rounded though rather younger (and unnamed) Indian 
ayah; Mrs Perry, the elderly wife of one of James's bandsmen; and 
another faithful Hyderabad] manservant of James whom the children 
knew from the Residency. As they rounded the Cape, crossed the 
Equator and headed for the temperate climes of the north, and as the 
returning Engbsh passengers began to relish the familiar sensation of 
the cool Atlantic climate, the utter strangeness of the bleak, foreign, 
northern world they were heading towards must have slowly dawned 
upon the children. 

For those Company servants who had spent many years in India, 
the barren chill of England held in the cold embrace of winter often 
came as an unexpected shock: after a decade in the East, and after 
months of longing for an imagined Britain of Eden- like beauty, the 
Scotash artist James BaiUie Fraser had been horrified to find that *the 
brown of winter shrouded all, a gloomy welcome to the returned 
wanderer ... all about seemed as desolate as a deserted city'.' To 
those brought up in the light and warmth and colour of India, who 
had never before felt the cold, or seen the thick unpenetrable murk of 
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an English fog, the February half-light would have seemed all the more 
unnerving and uninviting. 

The reception that awaited the party at their place of disembarkation 
*5ome four or Hve miles from Portsmouth’ could well have 
compounded this feeling of loss and despair. According to the 
somewhat condescending George Elers, a captain in the 1 2th Regiment 
of Foot, who happened to be travelling home on the same boat: 

Poor Mrs Ure who had her own in^i and the care of Colonel 
Kirkpacrick’s children — together with a faithful old black man 
(who was very fond of them), a black n\irse, and an English 
maidservant - felt herself in a very helpless and unprotected 
state; she had, she said, property in shawls, jeweb and other 
valuables to the amount of upwards of j(]2000 (and die Custom 
House o^ers were expected on board at any minute), and 
all this property was UMt to be seized.* We were only allowed 
to take one trunk each on shore. She began to cry and bewail 
herself, so I told her to be comforted, that 1 would not leave 
her until 1 saw her safe in London with her friends, and wotild 
save all her property if 1 possibly could, but she must place 
the whole of it, with the key, under my care. 

I had but twenty guineas in my purse to take me to 
London, and 1 asked if she had sufficient to pay her 
expenses to London, for that I should want a good deal 
to bribe the Customs House officers so as to get her trunk 
passed. She told me she had plenty of money, and she 
begged me to arrange everything for her. I then got a large 
boat and got my black and white party safe on board . . . 

When the boat grounded on the beach at Portsmouth, I 
leaped on shore. The Customs House officers seized our 
trunks and wheeled them off to the Customs House, Some 
of the officers seeing the poot fat black nurse, handed 
her very roughly, thinking from her large sue that she had 
shawls concealed about her person. She poor creature, not 
speaking a word of En^sh and not understanding their 
motives, got dreadfully alarmed . . . 

• Thes« nches prejuiMbJT beloos«<l to the children, ot were preienrs 
Kirkpatrick and the Handsome CoIooeL 
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Elets bribed the officcfs with t massive twenty guineas of hahhush 
and in due course delivered the children to the London townhouse of the 
Handsome Colonel in Fit 2 roy Square, an area of the capital perennially 
popular with returned nabobs and old India hands. The children s uncle 
William was there to meet them too, luckily perhaps, as it is unclear how 
much En^sh they would have understood at this sta^. and after parting 
from the bilingual Mrs Ure. William's linguistic gifb may well have been 
much needed. Less than a month later, the rwo Muslim children were 
baptised Christian on 25 March 1806 at St Mar/s church. Marylebone 
Road.^ Another last link with India was severed. 

The children grew up at HoUydale, the Handsome Ct^onel's rambling 
country house near Keston in Kent, with frequent visits to Exeter to 
see their uncle William and all their West Country cousins. But inevitably 
they 'pined for their native surroundings*; and they were forbidden 
from writing to their mother, grandmother or any of their Indian 
family, who in turn ^wrote pathetic appeals to send them [back] out 
. . . probably it was feared that, if once they went there, the call of the 
blood might make complications*.* Sadder still, 'in after years the 
daughter told her own children how long she and her brother had 
pined for the father and mother they remembered, and longed to get 
away from the cold of England to Hyderabad, and were sad at hearing 
that they were not to go there again, which was all they could tinders eand 
of their father’s deach*.^ 

It was a childhood marred by more of the emotional and physical 
upheavals that had already scarred their young lives. The first trauma 
was the increasing incoherence of their uncle William, with whom 
they seem initially to have spent much of their holidays.^ William 
Kirkpatrick had retired to a relatively small but elegant townhouse in 
Exeter, an easy carriage drive from Sir John Kennaway. his 'oldest and 
most esteemed friend'.^ Southemhay House lay in the lee of the 
crumbling Norman towers of Exeter Cathedral, the centrepiece of 
the smat new development of Southerohay, which prided itself on 
being to Exeter what the Royal Crescent was to Bath. The house lay in 
the middle of the two wings of the crescent, the only detached residence 
in the whole development With its pair of side^wings, fluted classical 
pillars and a pedimemed portico, it stood assertively in the middle of 
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the other fronted Georgian townhouse$ with their fan windows 
and wooden shutters, somewhat like a miniature redbrick version of 
the Hyderabad Residency re-erected in Devon. It was also remarkable 
in the English townscape for one single Oriental flourish that 
distinguished it from everything around ic a pair of twisted old Indian 
palm trees standing sentinel in front of the house, presumably planted 
by William to make the children - or indeed himself - feel at home 
amid the oaks, chestnuts and holly trees of Southemhay Green/ 
William was now an invalid. He had never recovered from either 
his bowel complaint or his ^rheumatic gout', and by 1809 he was 
confined to a chair.Judgingby the pain he suffered and his increasingly 
erratic handwriting, he may have been taking large quantities of 
laudanum to help soothe his condition.^ But despite his illness, and the 
laudanum, he worked prolifically at his Oriental studies. He helped 
select a library for the Company, and wrote an account of his travels 
in Nepal.^ Increasingly, however, he became obsessed with the figure 
of Tip u Sultan. Before Willi am had left India, James had in September 
1 801 sent him a huge wagonload of documents which had been taken 
from Tipu's chancellery in Seringapatam.^ These documents William 
now worked up for publication in his 181 1 volume Seltet Litters ef 
Tippott SuHemny carefully sifting and selecting his material with a view to 
showing Tipu in the most fearsome light possible.^® 

As the decade progressed, William's interests seem to have centred 
more and more on Tipu's astronomical and astrological learning. 
WiHiam’s letter books in the India Office contain a series of fascinating 


• Altho^igh mii<h of fhw p*r« ©f Em ter deMcQyed by bombrng In the Second 
World W»f Soothetnhar How*e remetni. The hovse once becked oflio • deer per ► 
but the Jnnd sold off sometime in the }9Mi to be converted ioto en office 
development. The hovse itself now belongs to • gtovp of chartered 
« line of BMWs stend parked m the etmafeway from which WilUem Kir p* 
used to set off to see Kennawsy or to lake the ehildreft on leiside ptenics. 
t Though James had apologised to William and admitted he had '*''®*'* , 

.h. .h.. h.4 been s.i..*e4 T.pub p.I.ec .fter 

Ullah had complamed that the Residency ^150 1 1 

had ordered a ckar-out. See OlOC. Kirkpamek Papers, E« Mss 

September IWl. James Kirkpatrick to Kirkpamck A"»o«S 

burned, he says. w. a bst of the agenn Tipujcr^loycd at 
copy others out from the Residency copybooks, but says ii ^ 
few and indifferent copyists as I have now at my command. 
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letters that he wrote to Mark Wilks, Lord CUve's Private Secretary 
during the Clive Enquiry into James’s love life, who had gone on to 
become Resident in Mysore, and the author of a series of important 
studies of both Mughal metaphysics and the political history of Tipu’s 
reign." William’s correspondence with Wilks deals with increasing 
single-mindedness on Tipu’s astrological system, and seems to hint at 
his growing conviction that Tipu had correedy forecast the time of his 
own death by a series of esoteric astrological calculations. 

In November 1 809 Wilks sent William the answer to his query as to 
the exact moment - according to Tipu’s new Mysore calendar - of 
Tipu’s birth ‘in the year Angeera on the 17th of the month Margeser. 
Angcera is the 6th of the cycle and corresponds to 1752-3-"^ From 
William’s last letters emerges an extraordinary picture of a man, clearly 
aware that he is dying, taking larger and larger doses of laudanum, 
obsessively studying the Mysore system of astrology, and all the while 
(one grows increasingly to suspect) making calculations, casting 
horoscopes, and believing that he is onto something, chat he really 
does hold, almost within his grasp, some sort of universal Philosopher's 
Scone. Whether William, in the haze of an opium addiedon, really was 
trying to calculate the date of his own death in the same way that he 
clearly believed Tipu had succeeded in doing, must remain a matter 
of speculadon; but it is certainly a possibility.'^ 

A few weeks before he died in the summer of 1812, William sold 
all his possessions from his Exeter townhousc;' and on 22 August he 
overdosed on laudanum ‘near London’, aged H fry-eight.'^ 

It remains uncertain whether the death was a suicide or not. 

* The adrefciimefii for (he lale la ihe Ejakt Rxi as follows! 'Souihersihay 

PIk«! To be SOLD ac aiKiioo. oa Tuesday «he I 2 (h day of May ne». and following 
day. 00 ihe premises, (he NEW aod MODERN FURNITURE, of Ma|o< GencTal 
Kirkpaitiek, at hit lace dwclliog'hoase, sMvated the upper end of Southernhay; 
compnstng mahofany post aod other bedsteads, aod hanfinfs; has and wool mitiicssnj 
fine seasoned feather beds and bedding: floor and bed carpets: mahopny wardrobe; 
and sU other bedroom re^siics; mahogany chairs, with noroeeo seats; a secrciar)' 
and book ease; terolving library labk: Crtessn sofa; an eight day etock, in mahogany 
caft; ivory handle knives and forks. The sale to begin by eleven o'clock in (he 
forenoon, and coniinur uoiiJ all anieks in each days sale are disposed of. NB The 
goods are of the best be vieved the hlooday preceding the ule.* This 

nodec. appropriately enough, lies Immediately adjacent to an advertisement foe 
Trotter's Oriental Dendfriee or Asiatic Tooth Powder*. 
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Another tragedy followed close on William’s overdose. 

A month later, while the family was still in mourning, the eleven- 
year-old Sahib AUum, or William Geo^e, as he was now known, fell 
into *a copper of boiling water* and was disabled for life, with at least 
one of his limbs requiring amputationJ^ A letter in shaking old man's 
handwriting from the Handsome Colonel to Kitty (as Katherine was 
now known), written immediately after the accident, survives in the 
archive of their descendants. It shows the closeness of the relationship 
that had developed between the grieving grandfather and his ten-year* 
old Anglo-Indian granddaughter 


My dear Kitty, 

Many affected mourners are joined with you for the calamity 
which has recently taken place in our Family, but you fle I will 
bewail it together when we meet, for 1 cannot weep upon 
paper. I send you a small present which I hope will be to your 
Taste, and apprise you Aat I shall send a carriage for you on 
ye 28th to meet your poor brother. I remain, my dear Kitty 
Your affectionate grandfather 
Jas Kirkpatrick 
HoUydale, 8 Sept 18I2‘‘ 


It is the last letter to survive from the Handsome Colonel. Having 
outlived all but one of his sons he died six years later, in 
grand old age of eighty-nine.” After the funeral, Kitty and William 
George were shunted off yet again, this time to live in rotation wth 
their various married cousins. William Kirkpatrick’s daughters: first 
Clementina. Udy Louis; then Julia, who had married Edward Strachey 
{Mountstuart Elphinstone’s friend and former travelling compa 
who had stayed with James at the Hyderabad Residen^m 1801). and 
finally IsabeUa Bullet, who had moved back to Et^d from C 
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with her husband Charles, become a fervent EvangcUcal. and set up 
house on Kew Green. WiUiam Geo^ begins to fade from the picture 
at this point: a dreamy, disabled poet, obsessed with Wordsworth and 
the metaphysics of Coleridge, but sufficiently aedve (and atuacrive) to 
marry at the age of twenty, and to father three girls. 

As William George disappears into the bacl^ound in the t820s, 
Kitty begins to cakes centre stage. She was already anracting attention 
as a woman of quite remarkable beauty' - as well as one, thanks to her 
father’s generous legacy, of unusual means. In 1822, when Kitty was 
aged twenty, she met the new tutor Isabella BuUcr had hired to teach 
her two sons. He was a young, unknown and struggling Scottish writer 
and philosopher, three years her senior. His name was Thomas Carlyle. 
And it was through his pen that Kitty comes suddenly into dazzling 
focus. 



Carlyle had arrived in London off the boat from Edinburgh in the 
spring of 1822. It was his first visit to the city, and, as he wrote years 
later in his 

That first afternoon, with its curious phenomena, is still 
very lively with me . . . Then . . . dash of a brave carriage 
driving up, and entry of a strangely comptexioned young 
lady, with soft brown eyes and floods of bronze* ted hair, 
really a pretty*looking, smibng, and amiable though most 
foreign bit of magnificence and kindly splendour, who 
|wasl welcomed by the name ‘dear Kitty*. 

Kitty Kirkpatrick (was) Charles Bullet’s cousin . . . her 
birth, as 1 afterwards fotind, an Indian rtmence^ mother a 
sublime htgum, father a ditto English official, mutually 
adoring, wedding, living withdrawn in their own private 
paradise, a romance famous in the East . . 
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Catlyle heard a great deal about Kitty chat first week in London. He 
was staying with hj$ childhood friend, the fiery Evangelical preacher 
Edward Irving, at 7 Myddelcon Terrace. As Irving was coo poor to 
furnish his own house, two of his most ardent admirers had done so 
for him at a cost of £500, a princely sum in those days, The two ‘rich 
and open-handed ladies' were Mrs Bullet’s sister, Julia Strachey, and 
her cousin, Kitty Kirkpatrick.'^ Both were religious - Julia Scrachey 
especially so — and attracted to the Evangelical Clapham Sect, Svhose 
pious members, it was said, would ask each other at intervals ‘^Shall 
we Engage?" and drop to their knees'.^ Irving, with his gaunt features 
and black broad-brimmed hat, was one of the Sect's star performers, 
and crowds numbering in the thousands would eagerly squeeze into 
the Caledonian Chapel to await one of his breathless three-hour 
sermons. 

Over the months that followed Carlyle saw more and more of 
Kitty, and became increasingly fascinated with her lovely voice, her 
sense of humour, ‘a slight merry curl of the upper Up, the carriage of 
her head, the quaint little things she said, and her low-toned laugh 
Soon after their first meeting, Carlyle was invited over to Shooters 
Hill, the Scracheys’ country house. ‘I remember entering the little winding 
avenue,’ he later wrote, *and seeing, in a kind of open conservatory or 
verandah on our approaching the house, the effulgent vision of dear 
kitty” buried among the roses and almost buried under them ... the 
before and after and all the other incidents of that first visit are quite 
lost to me . . 

Although Carlyle was already involved in an intense (though at this 
stage largely epistolary) relationship with the formidably clever and 
acerbic Jane Welsh of Haddington. East Lothian, whom he wuld 
later marry, the young philosopher clearly feU a little in love with Kitty. 
Soon after he got to know her he wrote tojane: 

This Kitty is a singular and very pleasing creati^. a little 
blackeyed, auburn haired brunette, full of kindliness an 
humour, and who never. I believe, was angry at any creature 
for a moment in her life. Tho' twenty one and not 
unbeautiful, the sole mistress of herself and fifty thousand 
pounds, she is as meek and modest as a Quakeress . . 
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Good Kitty t would you or I were half as happy as this 
girl. But her Mother was a Hindoo Princess (whom her 
father fought for and scaled walls for); it lies in the blood, 
and philosophy can do Utde to help us.^ 

Jane, predictably enough, grew to become deeply jealous of this 
constant talk of Kitty in Carlyle’s letters. ‘I congratulate you on your 
present situation,’ she wrote, acid dripping from every stroke of her 
pen, 

with such a picture of domestic fclicit)* before your eyes, 
and this ‘singular and very pleasing creature* to charm away 
the blue-devils, ^^ou can hardly fail to be as happy as the 
day is long. Miss Kitty' Kirkpatrick - Lord what an ugly 
name! Oh pretty, dear, delightful, Kitty! 1 am not a bit 
jealous of her, not ] indeed - Hindoo princess though she 
bet Only you may as well rtever let me hear you mention 
her name again . . . Oh thou Goose! Are you mad? Has 
Miss Kitty Kirkpatrick turned your head?^* 

Jane’s jealousy became all the more acute when Kitty, Carlyle and 
the Stracheys set off on a trip to Paris in the autumn of 1824, during 
which, according to Carlyle’s later account, Julia Strachey seems to 
have tacitly pushed the two together.^ Jane’s response when she heard 
about this trip was characteristically forthright: ’Paris? Art thou frandc? 
Art thou dreaming? Or has the Hindoo Princess actually bewitched 
thee that thou hast brought thy acid visage into this land of fops and 
pastry cooks, where Vanity and Sensuality have set up their chosen 
shrine?’^ 

Two years later, with Kitty still very much at the centre of Carlyle’s 
Ufe and letters, Jane continued to shoot off jealous darts in her 
direction: 'Your ’’Rosy-fingered Mom”, the Hindoo Princess, where is 
shc?’^^ Of: There is Catharina Aurora Kirkpatrick for instance, who 
has £50,000 and a princely lineage, and ’’never was out of 
humour in her Ufe”; with such a ’’singularly pleasing creature” and so 
much fine gold you could hardly fail to find yourself admirably well 
off.’2» 

As Jane Welsh was all too aware, Kitty was indeed a woman of 
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considerable means, and Carlyle was only a tutor. But ironically, despite 
the former's Indian blood and the latter's subsequent fame, marriage 
to Carlyle would have been regarded as inappropriate for Kitty, due 
to the perceived disparity in class and status between the two.'^Jiough 
they were clearly and openly attracted to one another.' As Kitty later 
explained to one of her friends (taking a swipe at Jane in the process), 
*He was then the tutor to my cousin, Charles Boiler, and had made no 
name for himself; so of course 1 was told that any such idea could not 
be thought of for a moment. What could I do with everyone against 
it?*^ Now anyone might be proud to be his wife, and he has married a 
woman quite beneath 

In 1828, Isabella Bullet’s eldest son Charles wrote to tell Cariyle the 
news of the latest tragedy in Kitty’s life: the death of her beloved 
brother William George at the age of only twenty-scveni 'We have 
some expectation of seeing Miss Kirkpatrick soon, but she is in great 
trouble,’ wrote Bullet. *Hcr brother William, perhaps you already knew, 
died in May after a painful and lingering illness. His poor young wife 
has gone mad and Kitty, after all this, has been in a very wearisome 
dispute with her sister respecting the care of her brother’s children. 

A year later, possibly on the rebound, Kitty finally found the love, 
support and stability that had always eluded her, in the person of a 
nephew of Sir John Kennaway. the dashing Captain James Winslowe 
Phillipps of the 7ih Hussars < They married on 21 November 1829. 
Carlyle, himself now clearly jealous, dismissed Phillipps (quite 
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inaccurately) as ‘an idle cx-Captain of Sepoys';^^ but the marri^c was 
a passionate one, and in PhiJlipps* love letters to Kitty, still in the 
possession of their descendants, he assures her that ‘How sincerely fit 
devotedly I Aivyoo, words cannot express*.” 

Shordy after this, Carlyle began work on his celebrated ihou^ almost 
unreadable (and indeed now little-read) novel SariarRuamfS {The Tailor 
Retailored*). This deeply enigmatic book - even by the standards of 
the other work produced by the Sage of Ecclefechan — aimed to take 
on the great issues of Faith and Justice through the curious guise of a 
History and Philosophy of Clothing by the German Professor of 
Things in General, the *Visionary Pedant* Diogenes Teufelsdrdckh. At 
the centre of the narrative of the book lies the story of Professor 
Teufelsdrdckh's relationship with the aristocratic Zahdarm family and 
his fascination for Blumine, who having made the Professor ‘immortal 
with a kiss* then ‘resigned herself to wed some other*. Teufelsdrdckh 
meets Blumine at an ‘Aesthetic Tea* in the garden house of Frau 
Zahdarm, where she sits embowered in a cluster of roses. She is a 
brunette (‘dusky red*), young, haael«eyed, beautiful and somebody *s 
cousin, ‘a many-tinted radiant aurora . . . this fairest of Orient Light 
bringers ... his whole heart and soul were hers*.” 

At the time of publication, and for about forty years after, while 
the book was still being eagerly read, (here was a fierce debate as to 
the identity of Blumine, with Jane Welsh Carlyle, Margaret Gordon 
(Carlyle’s first love) and Kitty Kirkpatrick all canvassed as potential 
candidates.^^ No one in the Strachey family, however, had any doubt. 
As Lady Strachey remarked to her son George on reading it. The 
book is as plain as a pikestaff. Teufelsdrdckh is Thomas [Carlyle] 
himself, The Zahdarmes are your uncle and aunt BuUer. Toughgut 
is young Charles BuUcr. Philistine is Irving. The duenna cousin is 
myself. The rose garden is our garden with roses at Shooter’s 
Hill, and the Rose Goddess [Blumine] is Kitty.*” According to George 
Strachey, That “Blumine** personified Miss Kirkpatrick has always 
passed in the family for a certainty, requiring no more discussion 
than the belief that Nelson stood on the column in Trafakar 
Square.’” 

Kitty herself dearly had no doubt that she was Blumine. Indeed she 
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was once heard to take on an embarrassed Carlyle with the forthright 
words: ‘ “You know you were never made immortal in that manner! 

. . . where upon they both laughed.*^ 



Six years after finding herself the romantic heroine of one of the 
most bizarre novels to be written in Victorian England, in May 1841 
Kitty was visiting Mrs Duller, a childhood friend, when she was taken 
to tea with one of Mrs Duiler*s country neighbours who lived in a 
grand Berkshire mansion named Swallowfleld, to the south of Reading. 
She had never been to the house before, nor did she know the owners. 
She can therefore have had little inkling of what she would find inside. 

To Mrs Du tier’s amazement, Kitty walked through the front door 
of the house and promptly burst 'into floods of tears . . . and was 
much affected*. On the stairs, instandy recognisable, was the portrait 
of her and her brother painted by Chinnery just before they left India, 
thirty- six years earlier. 

Swallowfield. it turned out, was the house of Henry Russell, now 
Sir Henry RusscU, a name Kitty may have dimly remembered from 
her childhood. RusscU himself was away in London on business that 
day. and his second wife, a French woman named Clothilde, gave the 
ladies tea and promised to find out from her husband how it was that 
he had somehow acquired the Chinnery portrait.^’* RusseU eventually 
wrote to Kitty explaining that it had been given to him after Khairun- 
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Nissa's death in 1 81 3. and promised that he would leave her the picture 
ifl his will; but he did not offer to hand it over immediately, and seems 
to have made no attempt to meet the woman whom he must have 
remembered as a little girl in the Residency mahai His tcticcncc was 
hardly surprising; after all, there was clearly a limit to how much of 
the truth he could tell Kitty. 

Russell had been back in England for nearly twenty years, having 
left India in deep disgrace with the Company, but with the redeeming 
compensation of having hoarded away a phenomenal fortune for his 
premature retirement. Fearing he might be humiliatingly removed 
from office, he had resigned as Resident at Hyderabad in 1820, after 
nine years in the job. Though he did not know it, even as he packed up 
and headed off towards Masulipatam for the last time, a set of 
furious letters were in transit from the Court of Directors in London 
ordering 'that Mr Russell be immediately removed from the Residency 
of Hyderabad and that he not be employed again at any other 
court'-*^ 

The ostensible reason for Russell's summary removal was the death , 
of two brigands who, without any reference to the Niaam's 
government, Russell had ordered to be severely flogged; both men 
had died the following day from the brutality of the wounds inflicted 
on them. This was however something of a pretext RusseU had become 
a major embarrassment to the Company, and was widely suspected 
of massive corruption and bribe-taking, something that the astonishing 
fortune with which he returned to England would seem to bear out: 
having come into the job of Resident with total savings of £500, he 
managed to ship homt a forrune of £85,000, whkh he had impressively 
succeeded in accumulating in just nine years on an annual salary* of 
£3400.*' 

During his time as Resident, Russell had presided over a dramatic 
souring of relations between the East India Company and the 
Hyderabad durbar. Despite a personal fondness for Hyderabad, Russell 
was always personally ambitious, and in a bid to impress his masters 
in Calcutta he had imposed a series of damaging new treaties on the 
Niiam, forcir^ him to pay for ever la^r and more unnecessarj' 
numbers of British troops at a total cost of forty lakh rupees a year - 
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a sum which amounted to nearly half the entire tax revenue of 
Hyderabad. This vast fortune all went to pay the salaries of d)e enlarged 
Subsidiary Force and Russell's new Hyderabad Contingent, for which 
the Niaam had no use and over which he had in reality little control. 
Unlike the treaties James had signed, which at least initially were hugely 
useful to Hyderabad, and which did mtich to preserve its independence, 
Russell’s not only provided no tangible benefit to the Nizam, they 
severely undermined and threatened the entire financial stability of his 
dominions. 

Count Edouard de Warren was a Freruh soldier of fortune working 
for the Nizam and a relation by marriage of Russell’s second wife.* 
He had however little liking for the gross injustices over which Russell 
presided: 


Thus we see the ruler of a country larger than France . . . 
the finest jewel in the broken crown of the Moghuls . . . 
entirely deprived of his liberty, held in utter check-mate, 
without a soldier of his own worth the name, barely able 
to count on the loyalty of a few hundred mercenaries, the 
dregs scraped from distant lands — Sikhs, Arabs, Afghans 
- who look like robbers lounging at his palace gate, dressed 
in rags and spotting wretched weapons — is it any surprise 
then, that the Nizam spends the entire year shut away in his 
harem, seeking to forget that he is a prince, by drowning 
himself in vicious pleasures? . . . [Such is the haired now 
felt for Europeans in the city) that no European can 
normally enter Hyderabad dressed in European costume, 
whether on foot, on horse or in a palanquin, without 
exposing himself to the insults of yogis, the execrauons 
of fakirs and the real risk of physical harm from the mob. 


None of this surprised de Warren, as the British m Hyderabad 
especially the soldiers, were now in the habit of behaving 
and extreme rudeness to their hosts. He was especially hornSed by the 
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behaviour and lack of manners of the British officers at a levee given 
by the new Minister, Raja Chandu Lai: 

The entertainment was above reproach ... but as a 
European 1 was disgusted and ashamed by the lack of 
refinement, indeed the gluttony, shown b>' English officers 
of all ranks and ages: they threw themselves on the French 
wines, especially the Champagne, with intemperate greed 
which must have seemed doubly despicable to our native 
hosts, so sober, grave and courteous, so full of human 
dignity. Yet again, it was these northern conquerors who 
were the real barbarians. Even the Resident was aware that 
his party was transforming itself into a herd of swine, and 
before the metamorphosis was complete, hurriedly rose 
from the uble and brought the meal to an end/^ 

One person de Warren felt particularly sorry for was Fyac’s son, 
William Palmer. A great deal of Russell's money had come from his 
secret and illegal partnership in Palmer’s extraordinarily successful bank, 
which by 1815 had grown to become the most successful business 
c^radon in India outside British control. Henry and WtUiam had inidally 
been friends as well as business partners, and Russell had often dined 
at Palmer’s rambling mansion, known as Palmer's Kothi. There he 
would pay his respects to Fyze (or the Sahib Begum, as he always 
referred to her), who had moved in after the old General had died in 
1816. Fyze was eventually buried by her son in a pretty Muslim tomb 
surrounded by gardens and a small mosque a little to the north of the 
Kothi.' But Russell, worried that his illegal financial links with the 
bank would be exposed, had eventually fallen out with Palmer, and 
put in train a series of restrictions on Palmer^ business that eventually 
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brought about its complete and disastrous collapse soon after he left 
Hyderabad. 

De Warren was disgusted by the way Russell and the other British 
had treated Palmer, and wrote an affectionate description of him in 
his book Ulndt Anglais in which he contrasted the starchy manners 
of the Residency with the elegance and refinement of Palmer’s mansion: 


At (he Residency, the manners are stiff* cold and police, 
and conversation choked in half- whispers, as in a European 
court; but nearby is the more oriental court of (he Palmers, 
where reigns (he politeness of the Persians, the dignity of 
the Moghuls, the hospitality of ihc Arabs. At William 
Palmer’s table, there are always some 20 places laid for any 
visitors who rrught chance to come by, and at the head of 
the table presides Palmer himself, who in spite of che 
original sin of being half-caste, is ennobled by his own 
genius. Small in stature and as black as the servant standing 
behind his chair, he calmly smokes his hookha while running 
his eye over papers written in the Persian or Nagari script 
and stacked next to the luncheon he barely touches. His 


two charming nieces sit next to him and do the honours 
of his table. While they entertain the English guests, the 
elite of the three cantonments, he receives the humble 
salutations of the greatest nobles of the city. The learned 
Pandit, the pious MuUa, the proud Amir all bow with deep 
reverence before this frail old man. 

Messrs Palmer have long served as intermediaries berween 
the Nizam and the British government in India, loyally ser^ 
both as the Rothschilds of the Deccan. In any crisis, their 
honestly acquired wealth came to the rescue of the proofs 
as well as of the protected. And how were they thank^? Just 
what one would expect from an ungratcl^ world: the two 
governments came to an agreement to scrip them bare ot 
their assets ... and the Palmers lost all ihor money. Today they 
have nothing left but a meagre allowance paid at the cap«e 
of (the Minister) Chandu Ld - which is netther 
reeular What they have in undiminished quanoey and ^^'1' 
Sonour - the respect of whites as well as of naaves wdl 

follow them to the grave. 
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Dc Warren went on to give a description of the life led by William 
palmer and his younger brother Hastings. It is one of the last accounts 
that would ever be penned of the hybrid white Mughal lifestyle: when 
de Warren's book went to the press in 1 845» British and Indians were 
drawing fost apart* and Palmer's lifestyle had already become something 
of an anachronism, a survival from an earlier age. De Warren's tone, 
with its mid-nineteenth-cencury racial stereotypes, is another indication 
of how fast the world was changing: 

The private life of the leaders of this femily is overtly cpicurian 
. . . Their European education has made them sceptical deists; 
their oriental upbringing has habituated them to an extreme 
refinement; thdr mixed blood has made it impossible for them 
to find wives who could also be inicUecnial partners, and so 
drives them back lo unadulterated oriental sensuality. So they 
each have their harems filled with women of all ages and 
colours and creeds, all married and divorced according to the 
whims of favour, but all kept honourably and generously. 

Their progeny would do honour to King Priam - 1 have seen 
there children of all ages and shades. This femily has soil been 
able to hold its own against the prejudice that pursues it 
relentlessly, but woe to them the day William Palmer should 
die! Only he can face out public opinion, to overwhelm 
prejudice by the prestige of his genius, his learning, his 
independent and liberal ideas, his long-term renown, the 
memory of his boundless generosity, of his immense hospitality 
in the years of good fortune, which led to his being called 
*?tince of Merchants*, a tide shared with his half-brother in 
Calcutta. 

But William is a hail and elderly man, worn out by the climate 
and his private griefs. He will not accept the reality of his 
poverty, nor put a limit to his generous impulses, and still takes 
care to relieve the miseries of the poor while poverty itself 
invades his own home. His superb gardens are untended, trees 
collapse out of sheer old igfi and are not recanted; the pools 
without water; even the house itself is crumbling and may 
well not outlive its aged master. I last visited the garden and its 
cypresses in 1839 at the moment when I was leaving India for 
the last time. Poor Palmer, only these trees will remain after 
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you, and the En^sh whom you have so often hospitably 
received at your table will repay yo\ir generosity by heaping 
scorn and insults on your children* blocking and refusing them 
entry into society.^ 

Russell had played his part in Palmefs downfall, and in the inquiry 
which followed the failure of the bank, which ruined more than 1200 
of its investors (who all lost everything), he had not only failed to 
come to Palmer's defence, he had also resolutely denied having any 
connecdon whatsoever with the bank. He even went so far as bribing, 
at a cost of £60, the printers of the official inquiry report. The 
Hyderabad P/^ers, in order to make sure that the link between him and 
Palmer was never published 

It must therefore have been something of a surprise to Russell when 
in 1 841 , two years after de Warren's last ^mpsc of Palmer's crumbling 
mansion, and a year after Kitt)**s surprise visit, a letter from Palmer 
should arrive at Swallowficld. It must have been even more of a surprise 
that the subject of the letter - after twency-one years of silence -was 
none other than Sharaf un-Nissa. 


After the death of Khait un-Nissa, her mother Sharaf un-Nissa had 
hoped that Sahib Mum and Sahib Begum would continue to keep in 
touch with their Hyderabadi family. At Khair’s death they had. 
after aU. inherited not only all Khair’s jewels, the value of which 
conservatively estimated at £12,000, and which Sharaf had initially 
put aside for them, but also considerable esu.es across the Niram s 
dominions. As Russell wrote soon after Khair’s death, Shaia 

Nissa's 

own notion seems to be that the children when they grow up 
will come to take possession of their property . - sim 
disposed therefore as far as it depends on me to leave 
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inducement for the boy « least to visit his grandmother a few 
years hence. His fortune will be such as to make it unnecessary 
for him to follow any profession for a livelihood, and when 
his education has been completed, I don’t see bow he could 
employ two or three years better than by coming to India.** 

Since then, however, things had not gone according to plan. Not 
only had the children been forbidden from keeping in touch with their 
grandmother,' as Palmer’s letter to Russell revealed, the family’s huge 
and lucrative estates had all been summarily confiscated by the Minister, 
Rajah Chandu Lai, more than a decade earlier, following the death of 
Nizam Sikander Jah. For the last twelve years, it now emerged, Sharaf 
un*Nissa had been living off the charity of William Palmer. Now that 
Palmer was himself on the verge of destitution, he had suggested that 
Sharaf had no option but to write a begging letter to Russell, the man 
who had not only destroyed her beloved daughter three decades earlier, 
but had also played his part in ruining Palmer himself. Sharaf un- 
Nissa duly wrote to Russell asking him to use his infiuence with the 
Minister, as she was now unerly without means and, having sold her 
last piece of jewellery, had no one else to appeal to. As she explained 
through a Persian letter-writer 

Now in these days I am in debt and helpless. If I were to 
describe my situation, it would only upset you. In the past 
12 years since my jagirs were confiscated, I have had to 
sell everything that was in my home just in order to be able 
to buy food for myself - the barest provisions necessary 
for mere survival - so as not to die. Now there is nothing 
left. I have nobody to turn to, other than God Himself! 

This is no longer the time for forgetfulness and neglect. 

What more can I write, except my prayers . . 

The tone of utter desperation pricked Russell’s generally far from 
over-active conscience, and he wrote back by return, offering to do 
all he could. In a covering letter to William Palmer, Russell thanked 
him for getting in touch despite all that had passed between them: 

Thoufth clMTlr «he M sQnehov b««a raforiBcd of tke ittih of StKib All«m/ 

WilUtin CeoTfc in tSZS. 
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1 assure you thai I cake it very kindly of you to have written 
. . . After the changes of one and twenty years the Begum 
wouid have found it difficult to obtain access to me in any 
other way, and I should have had no means of conveying 
my answer to her . . . The Begum desires nothing more 
than the common right of being protected in the en|oymeni 
of that property which originally and personally belonged 
to her . . . What has already been done cannot be recalled 
but 1 may, and if I can 1 will, devise some security for the 
future. There is no one for whom 1 have a stronger respect 
and affection chan for Shurfoon Nissa Begum, and there is 
no effort I will not make to midgate any di^iculdes that 
may press upon her.^ 

He went on to describe his own growing health problems: a series 
of ^paralytic seizures*, and a severe infection in his eyes that had left 
him all but blind. Via Palmer, he then sent the old lady the first news 
of her granddaughter that she had received for many years: 


Col. Kirkpatrick*s daughter, Mrs Phillipps, is well dc happy. 
She lives in Devonshire dc I unfonunacely missed seeing her 
owing to her Residence being in a different part of the country 
when 1 was there on a visit to my sister last year. She was with 
Mn Duller on a visit to a rebdon in our nei^bouihood, and 
at Swallowficld when I h^pened to be in London, As to the 
2000 Rupees which you say is pressing upon her [Sharaf un- 
Nissa) and which would remove her difficulty 1 must beg of 
you to pay it for me. I still have a smaU account with Binn/s 
House at Madras and 1 have no doubt they will cash the bill 
upon me for the amount. 


He saved a more personal request for last: 


I am sorry to see a confirmation of what I had before 
heard of ihe Begum having disposed of some ol her 
jewels. Among them was a Utka [forehead »*** • 
diamond which I will be sorry from old assoaahon to see 
pass into the hands of a stranger. Should you 1^ sWe to 
ascertain deUcately whether that was one of the things 
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disposed of dt if it was possible to trace it. I should be 
thankful to you to repurchase it dc send it to me . . . 

The tika he refers to must, presumably, have belonged to Khaif un- 
Nissa, and been a jewel he would have known well on the forehead 
of his old lover. It is always difficult to divine motives, and especially 
so in this case. Was this the sexual vanity of an old man? Or can one 
imagine that Russell was perhaps regretfiil, or remorseful - or even, at 
some level, still a little in love with the memory of Khair un-Nissa. 
and the times they had spent together in Calcutta some four decades 
earlier, in younger, happier days when his future was still bright and 
his reputation still uncompromised? Russell was, after all. always a 
weak, rather than a bad man. But it was too late, in every sense, to 
recapture that moment or to undo what had been done. William 
Palmer made discreet ertquiries. but answered that sadly *the was 

sold many years ago - dc there is no trace left of it*. He added: *Your 
assistance came very timely to the poor Begum; she is in great distress. 
Eveiything of value has been sold; and a silver chilumchec (basin) was 
sold through my means a short time back to meet some immediate 
exigencies. The other things which came with the chilumchee, silver 
articles of small value, necessitated a breaking up of all that belonged 
to her establishment. . 

On hearing this, Russell then did one more thing for the old lady. 
He finally got directly in touch with Kitty, by return, and cold her that 
her grandmother was in dire need. 



Shortly after her visit to Swallowfield, Kitty had had another chance 
encounter: on a visit to Exmouth in 1841 , she had happened to meet 
the wife of the newly appointed Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
Captain Duncan Malcolm, the nephew of James Kirkpatrick’s former 
As$istant,John Malcolm. 
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Now. aJcrted by Russell, and using Malcolm as an intermediary and 
Persian translator. Kitty managed to re-establish contact with Sharaf 
un-Nissa, the grandmother with whom she had not communicated 
for nearly forty years, There followed a remarkable and extremely 
emotional correspondence between the two women, one writing in 
English from Torquay, the other from Hyderabad dictating in Persian 
to a scribe who wrote on paper sprinkled with gold dust and enclosed 
in a kbaritay a sealed bag of gold Mughal brocade. 

Sitting in her villa in Torquay, looking out over the breakers of the 
same grey northern sea which had brought her to England in 1305. 
Kitty wrote: 

My dear Grandmother, 

I received many years ago, your kind letter of condolence 
with me on the death of my beloved brother. 1 was very 
grateful to you for it, tho* by my not having answered it, I 
am afraid that you may have thought that 1 little regarded 
it. But indeed 1 did, 3c the more so, because I felt chat you 
too mourned for him I loved so well 3t that you too were 
connected with him by the binding ties of blood. 

Two years after his death 1 was married to a nephew of 
Sir John Kennaway*s. My husband is of my own age 3c is t 
Captain In the English army. 

I have four children living, my eldest daughter is 11 years 
old. She is exactly like my husband. I have a boy of 3 years 
3< a half, then another girl of 7 and a half who is exactly 
like my mothers picture 3c one darling infant of 19 months, 

I have had seven living children - 1 sweet boy and t»fo 
sweet ^Is are gone, but I am blest in those that survive. 

My boy is so striking an image of my father that a picture 
that was drawn of my father as a btde boy is always taken 
for my boy. They have a good inteUcct 3c arc blest with 
fair skin. I live in a nice pretty house in the nudst of a 
garden on the sea coast. My dear husband is very kind to 
me 3c 1 love him gready. 

I often think of you and remember you and my dear 
mother. I often dream that I am with you in India and that 
I see you both in the room you used to sit in. No day o 
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my life has ever passed without my thinking of my dear 
mother I can remember the verandah and the place where 
the tailors worked and a place on the house top where my 
mother used to let me sit down and slide. 

When 1 dream of my mother I am in such joy to have 
found her again d)at I awake, or else am pairted in finding chat 
she cannot understand the Er^sh I speak. 1 can well recoUea 
her cries when we left her and I can now see the pbee where 
she sat when we parted, and her cearirtg her long hair - what 
worlds would I give to possess one lock of that beaudfol and 
much loved hair! How dreadful to think that so many, many 
years have passed when it would have done my heart stich 
good CO thlcik that you loved me & when T longed to wricc to 
you dc tell you these feelir^ that i was never able to express, 
a letter which 1 was sure would have been detained & now 
how wonderful it is chat after 35 years I am able for the first 
time to hear that you think of me, and love me, and have 
perhaps wondered why 1 did nor write to you, and that you 
have thought me cold and Insensible to sxich near dear ties. ] 
thank God that he has opened for nse a way of making the 
feelings of my heart known to you. 

Will this reach you dc will you care for the letter of your 
grandchild? My own heart tells me you will. May God bless 
you my own dear Grandmother.^ 

The letter ends with a postscript fe<)uesting that Sharaf un-Nissa 
send a lock of her daughter's hair. Sharaf tm-Nissa replied in Persian, 
enclosing the lock of Khair un-Nissa*s hair she had kept all that time 
for Kitty {*a portion of It is plain, the rest is made up*), and saying that 
when she heard that Kitty was sdll alive, 

Fresh vigour was instlUed into my deadened heart and such 
immeasurable joy was attained by me that it cannot be 
brought within the compass of being written or recounted. 

My Child, the Light of my Eyes, the solace of my soul, 
may God gram you long Ufel 

After offering up my prayers that your days may be 
lengthened and your dignity increased, let it be known to 
you that at this moment, by the mercy of God, my health 
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is excellent, and 1 am ac all seasons praying for her welfare 
at the Threshold of the Almighty. Night and day my eyes 
are directed to my child. 

In compliance with what my child has written, the wife of 
Captain Dimcan Malcolm invited me to her house and told 
me of the welfare of my child, and of the children of my 
child. Night and day my eyes are directed to my child. The 
letter written to me by you is pressed by me somedmes to my 
head and somedmes to my eyes ... If I can procure a female 
artist I will send my child my pormit My child must send me 
her likeness and those of her children . . 


The correspondence continued for sbc years. Spectacles (three pairs 
in all), piUs, money, locks of hair and photographs headed off for 
Hyderabad; illuminated manuscripts, elaborate pieces of calligraphy 
and Persian poems came back. On one occasion Kitty recalled: 


1 have a distinct picture of you in my memory as you were 
when I was a little child, giving you I am afraid a great deal of 
trouble. 1 remember one day when I suppose 1 had been very 
naughty you whipped roe with your slipper 6c I was very angry. 
How often 1 have been obliged to administer the same 
corrccdon to my children 6c then I tell them [*]whcn 1 was 
little my grandmother was obliged to whip me’. 

This they listen to with great attention 6c ask me about 
my grandmother, so I tell them all about you that I can 
remember. I wish you could sec the darling faces of my 
children especially of the one that I am sure is so Uke my 
mother, only not near so beautiful. 1 have such a dear me^ 
faced little boy who would dcUght you. in many things he 
is so like my dear brother. Whilst my brother Uved I could 
talk of you 6c my mother to him 6c we could compare 
our recollections of all we had left in India . . - 


Kitty communic»ted her suspicions about 
mother’s hfe to Duncan Malcolm, asking him to find as dis J 
he could whether the Chinnety had reaUy been me«« to 6° 
or to her. This Malcolm tactfuUy declined to do. renw g 
covering letter that The old lady’s memory is not good an 
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matter 1 am inclined to trust more to Sir Hy*s statement than to your 
grandmothers account of the transaction of which she does not appear 
to have a very clear recollection.* 

Kitty aUo asked her grandmother to send her a full account of her 
parents’ meeting and marriage, which Sharaf duly diaated and sent to 
Torquay. One thing she codd not produce, however. Kitt)' had laboured 
all her life In the unenviable position of being regarded as illegitimate. 
This was because in his will James Kirkpatrick had referred to both 
Sahib AUum and Sahib Begum as his ^natural children’: contemporary 
legal terminology for the children of unmarried parents. One of Kirry’s 
principal concerns when writing to her grandmother had been to try 
CO get Sharaf to find a certi^cate from the Nizam, or a muj/ahid'vhich 
formaUy proved chat some sort of legal marriage ceremony had taken 
place between James and Khair. Sharaf un-Ni$$a was happy to put on 
record a formal signed description of James’s marriage, but she was 
unable to produce any document from the time which put the matter 
beyond legal doubt. 

Help on this did, however, come from the rather unexpected quarter 
of Sir Henry Russell. He had heard of Kitty’s worries and the pain 
they gave her, and feeling chat he was one of the last people alive who 
knew the truth, he finally decided to put the record straight. On a trip 
to the West Country, he went to see Kitty in Torquay, but finding 
himself alone with her, and overcome with embarrassment, could not 
bring himself to broach the subject. Just as before with Kitty’s mother, 
he fell back on his younger brother Charles. Charles was now the 
rather grand Chsdrman of Great Western Railways and the MP for 
Reading,^ and Henry wrote to him to ask if he would talk to Kitty. 
He explained that on his visit he had 

hesitated, and was restrained by delicacy from seeming to 
meddle with a matter which might be said not to belong 
to me . . . Mrs. Phillipps has always passed for an illegitimate 

• The piciufc did BO (o Kuiy on Ry<»ell’s detib in I8S2. RorwiihiitndioB 
remon»inne« of his Umaij . . . » «nl d*y foe (bea*. *$ his dsuBhiet ki bu* Coosisikc 
later wie. See I^dy Ruatell. Ttf Amt C»ddeu OAtr Skmhtt tf Mpitiy ^ famtnn 
(Loftdoft. p .1 U remftifved in (he family until (be vben. ifiee 120 yeu* in 

Brittift, it sailed east aBain. U now hangs in rhe boardroom of the HonjikonB and 
Shanghai Banb. 
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child; and is so designated in her father’s will; though her 
birth was as le^timate as yours or mine. Col Kirkpatrick 
ascribed to her that relation which he supposed her to stand. 
He knew that he had been married; but he did not think 
chat his marriage was {legally] valid. He supposed, as I did 
undJ my father set me right, that a Mahometan marriage 
was to a Christian null and void; and I conclude he was 
afraid of invalidating his bequest to his daughter if he 
designated her in his will by a term which he thought the 
law would not accord to her. 

When, or from whom, I first heard of the marriage, 1 
do not now remember. 1 think it was soon after Col 
Kirkpatrick’s death in 1805, and that it was told me by his 
Moonshee Uaeei OoUah, who accompanied me to Calcutta, 
went on soon after to Benares and 1 believe finally died 
there- Certainly I did not hear it from Col Kirkpatrick 
himself. It was not a subject I ever heard him speak of; 
nor did I hear in the first instance from Mrs Phillipps 
mother, Khyr oon Nifsa Begum, nor from her 
grandmother. Shurf oon Nifsa. though they both of them 
often confirmed it to me; and I have and stiU have such 
complicit teUance on their word that I am as firmly sausfied 
that the ceremony which they described did take place, as 
if I had witnessed it myself. 



In 1843 Kitty told her grandmodter that William George;* eUes. 


reply: 
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life up the veil of separation from between us, and bringing 
US all together in person make us happy and gladden us 
with a meeting.*^ 

It is unclear whether Sharaf un-Nissa ever got to see her great' 
granddaughter; but she certainly never saw her granddaughter Kitry 
again. Four years later, Henry Russell received another letter from 
William Palmer. It was dated 27July 1847: 

My dear Sir, 

I fear the intelligence I have to communicite will distress you. 

For Shurf oon Nissa Begum died on the 21st Inst [of this 
month) of dropsy. She was not attended by an En^sh doctor 
but at her age (over dghry) it would have availed little to arrest 
the termination common to all. I do not know whether you 
recollect a relation of hers, Mahmood Ab Khan. He resided 
wi th her. There was a mutual confidence & good tmderstanding 
between them which made him appear (he was her relation) 
u the son of her adopboct Mahmood All Khan married his 
daughter to Soliman Jah* and the connection so formed has 
given to Soliman Jah a pretence to put guards on her property, 
preparatory to its setfjesoation. Mahmud Ali Khan writes to 
me that he is distasteful to his son In law dc apprehends he will 
su^er ill usage at his hands. There is no rem^y for this. The 
Govt is too much disordered to give any protection to 
individuals . . 



Almost exaedy ten years later, on 10 May 18S7, the great Indian Mutiny 
broke out in Meerut, north of Delhi. 

By that time, the world that gave birth to Kitty Kirkpatrick had 
disappeared; indeed it had been dead for the best part of two decades. 

Lt Sultim»A>a. (he tha Um t ade. who » ■ in 1802 bid uld (her 

Iw wiftced (o OMfry idofied dengluer, ftaay KIniMm. 
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AH the white had long been in chek graves: Sir David Ochtedony 

had died (m Meerut, as it lu^pened) in 182S» heartbroken at a humiliating 
rebuke ^rom his masters in Calcutta; his friend and prot^ William Fraser 
(whom Lady Nugent had castigated as ^being as much Hindoo as 
Christian*) was assassinated ten years after that in 1 835. 

The last survivor of the world of James Achilles Kirkpatrick was 
probably William Linnaeus Gardner, who as a young man had married 
his Cambay Begum, converted to Islam, and been present as a 
Hyderabad mercenary in the Nizam's forces at the surrender of the 
Corps dc Raymond in 1 798. After years of fighting for different Indian 
princes, Gardner had finally entered British service in 1803, founding 
his own regiment of irregular cavalry, Gardner's Horse. His final posting, 
bizartely enough, was as deputy to Hindoo Stuart who, despite his 
many eccentricities, had been given command of the largest cavalry 
cantonment in central India, at Saugor. It must have been a rather 
unusual outpost of the East India Company military establishment, 
commanded as it was by a pair of European converts to India’s two 


rival religions. 

Here, throughout the early 1820s. Stuart continued to fight his losing 
battle to allow his sepoys to wear their caste-marks and their own 
choice of facial hair on parade, being again reprimanded by the 
commandet-in-chief. His retort that 'A stronger insunce than this of 
European prejudice with relation to this country has never come under 
my observations’ had no effect on his superiors.” Stuart’s military career 
thus ended under somethingof a cloud. As his deputy Gardner punt, 
‘Poor General Pundit! He is in hot water with almost everyone. 1 he 
last glimpse of Stuart in Gardner’s correspondence is of him sec^g 
off to Calcutta, his Indian WW beside him. his buggy follow^ by ^ 
cavalcade of children’s carriages ’and a palkee load of bttle babes , 
already a figure who seemed to have survived from a different, more 

tolerant and open-minded world. . , 

In his las. years of retirement, Gardner settled down <>" 
at Khasiinge near Agra, His son James had marn^ Mu^ 
•ifgum, who was the niece of the Mughal Emperor Akb« Shah 
weUas being the sister-in-law of the Nawab of Avadh and to^^^ 
they fathered a noble Anglo-Indian dynasty, half of whose 
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were Muslim snd half Christian; indeed some of them, such as James 
Jchangir Shikoh Gardner, seem to have been both at the same time. 
Even chose Gardners who were straightforwardly Christian had 
alternative Muslim names: thus the Rev. Bartholomew Gardner could 
also be addressed as Sabr, under which name he became a notable 
Urdu and Persian poet, shedding his clerical dress in favour of Avadhi 
pyjamas to declaim his love poems at Lucknavi mutbairas}^ 

Already a museum-piece by the 1 830s and the subject of occasional 
wide-eyed articles in the north Indian press, William Gardner died on 
his Khasgunge estate on 29 July 1835, at the age of sixty-Ove. His 
Begum, whose dark eyes he had first glimpsed through the gap 
between two curtains in Surat thirty- eight years earlier, could not live 
without him. As Fanny Parkes wrote, 

my beloved friend Colonel Gardner . . . was buried, according 
to his desire, near the [domed Mughal] tomb of his son Allan. 

From the tirne of his death the poor Begum pined and sank 
daily; just as he said she complained not, but she took his 
death to heart; she died one month and two days after his 
decease. Nadve ladies have a number of dtles; her death, names 
and dtles were thus announced in the papers:- *On the 31st 
August, at her Residence at Kha^unge. Her Highness Furaund 
Aaeaa Azubdeh-tool Arrakeen Umdehtool Assateen Nuwab 
Mah Munail ool Nissa Begum Dehlmi, relict of the late Colonel 
William linnaeus Gardner The sound of Dumaitas 

[kettle drums and trumpets)* have ceased.’^ 

During the Mutiny, Gardner's Anglo-Indian descendants, like those 
of all the other white Mughals, were forced to make a Hnal choice 
between one or other of the two sides - though for many the choice 
was made for them. Some families, such as the Rottens in Lucknow, 
and Mubarak Begum, Ochterlony's widow in Delhi, chose the rebels 
{or, if you like, the freedom Rghiers). After an attack on their property, 
the Gardners were forced to take refuge first in Aligarh then in the 
fort of Agra, and so ended up on the side of the British - though 

* A vefercace (o (be begoa's nQk. bf whkb the wts eoiickd <o (he ute of the 
(eetemoniU litter). «be or fu of peeeoek feMhm. tod (be 

Or t(tic k«((le dnuiu. 
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given a free hand they [night just a$ easily have lined up behind their 
Mughal cousins in Delhi and Lucknow.” 

The Mutiny led to massive and vicious bloodshed, with great 
numbers of lives lost on either side. Afterwards, nothing could ever 
be as it was before; the crust and mutual admiradon chat the white 
Mughals had tried to cultivate was destroyed for ever. With the British 
victory, and the genocidal space of hangings and execudons that 
followed it, the entire top rank of the Mughal aristocracy was swept 
away and Bridsh culture was unapologcdcaliy imposed on India; at 
the same dme the wholesale arrival of the memsahibs, the rise of 
Evangelical Chrisdanicy and the moral certainties it brought with it 
ended all open sexual contact between the two nadons. 

In Hyderabad there had been less dghdng than in the war-tom north 
- though there was a half-heaned attack on the Residency by a party 
of RohilJa horsemen; but the same bitterness and polaiisadon occuned. 
William Palmer, one of the last figures to attempt to bridge both 
worlds, ended up opting for the Bridsh. Though he had ini dally been 
brought up a Muslim, had married a variety of Muslim wives, and 
had lovingly cared for his Muslim mother, Fyae Baksh Begum, he 
ended his days consciously and defiantly a Chrisdan. A year before his 
death, disillusioned and bankrupt, he wrote a sad letter to an old friend 


• po$se*s*ftg 1 eliim ro ihe petwe#. Bwoflf of Utto«tcx, o»ei bfflc tht 

f»mjly iquandcfcd their wc»lih eod bceiine poorer poorer, le»> end l«»» Bnbih ind 
more aod more provmciei IhAm. lofinf Ul to«h with thetf inrtoenoc 

rcUooor. The Vkereme. Udy Hibft., hod Gerdoef Wood. ^ record* in her mem«« dut 
»he . brtk sorpewed whe« Uichtma from the vK<ie*il rrw. on her wty from ^ -P 
to SimU. lo the ««ioniFU«« of Kelke break ihroofth (he ceremomU gmrd end fishr W 
w»y op to the ted ewpet Shooideoni through the twik* of «!» lod the v»eefepl 
he addressed the Vketetne: 


•Your BiceUeney.’ he uid. •my n»me i» Cerdner ' 

•Of eoorre.’ tepUed Udy HeUfe., *omewh»r to the wtomshment 


of her enlounge. 


‘We ere therefore eourin*.’ ^ 

Th, druiry. iockfenoBr. «ill 

g« of Ac mo,, ciolcn. cod b^K-rd p«w of l<~k. hi, mmr 

muddied br ,» EvwgdkJ f ^of -bom « 

conven, .f.c. hin«lf. *« CBiii* Khugonp m* kgmo. of m«r J 

„„ generte «l..ion .. .U m W..li.m Uon^u.,. Tb. p.c«o. 

gJoc. B-™. Uo,.c«^ u*o b.. nc« bco » Eo^ -k. 

conlco., him,.lf wl.h f.rmiog hi, lod,«, «.« ..ul eniofiog ^ ^ W 

„aug. -m,di.« oh^upioo; bu. uodl mc«d, he .h««ocd m oft^ 

»nd uhe up h» m *e Houee of Lords. 
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and farmer coinrade'in*arm$« Major Francis Gresley, who had retired 
to England. ‘My old age,’ he wrote, 

eighry'Six years old, has left me destitute of friends. I am 
SO infirm chat I cannot walk from one apartment to another 
without some support, and have been almost blind for the 
last ten or twelve years ... I continue to take an interest in 
the persons and events around me . . . [but] the arrogance 
and superciliousness of the Mohammedans, and their 
almost avowed hatred of us have made them detestable 
CO me. There is not a man among them who would not 
cur our throats, and Briggs (one of the Residency staff] 
has quaintly expressed himself to the effect that he never 
sees a Musselman without fancying he sees his assassin. The 
Residency staff, 1 understand, now carry loaded pocket 
pistols about with them.^ 

It was as different a world as could be imagined from that of 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick, with his family parties in the old -dry 
townhouse and merry nights with Tajalli Ali Shah and the poets of 
Hyderabad; his evenings spent fishing with the old Nizam for the tame 
carp in the palace ponds, and aftemoocts flying pigeons with the 
Minister in his garden. 

William Palmer died on Monday, 25 November 1867, The British 
Resident, Sir Richard Temple, was one of the few to anend the funeral. 
But he left early, anxious not to rniss the beginning of the Chaddarghat 
caces.^ 



Kitty’s husband, Major PhUlipps, died in 1864; Kitty survived him. 
Befbre she too died, she paid a last visit to Carlyle in his Cheync Row 
house, about which visit he quoted from Virgil the lines 'Agn^seo vtteris 
vtsH^ajkmma^ (I feel the traces of an ancient flame). Shortly afterwards 
he wrote to hen 
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Your Utde visit did me a great deal of good; so iAteresQng> 
so strange to see her who we used to call *Kitty* emerging 
on me from the dusk of an evening like a dream become 
real. It sets me thinking for many hours upon times long 
gone, and persons and events that can never cease to be 
important and affecting to me . . . AU round me is the 
sound as of evening belJs, which are not sad only, or ought 
not to be, but beautiful also and blessed and <iuiet. No 
more today, dear lady: my best wishes and affectionate 
regards will abide with you to the end.^^ 


Kitty lived on qtiictly in Torqtjay, finally passing away in 1 889 in her 
house, the Villa Sorrenta Four years afterwards, her cousin Sir Edward 
Strachey wrote up the first account of James’s marriage ro Khair, and 
of Carlyle’s fascination with Kitty, for the July 1893 edition of 
B/aeka^od'sMt^a^ine, ending the piece with Kitty’s death: ’She was ten 
years my elder,’ he wrote, ‘but I remember her from girlhood to old 
age as the most fascinating of women.*^ 

With the deaths of William Palmer in 1867 and Kitty Kirkpatrick in 


1 889. an era can truly be said to have come to an end. Although one 
died in Hyderabad and the other in Torquay, both were buried m 
Christian cemeteries, with unambiguously Christian inscriptions 
commemorating them. There was no longer any room for crossover 
or ambiguity. The day for that had passed. 

Their deaths effectively brought to a conclusion three hundred years 
of fusion and hybridity, all memory of which was Uter delicately erased 
from embarrassed Victorian history books, though Khair’s pos*umous 
elevation into ‘a Hindoo Princess’ gave the story of her affair with 
James an element of ’Oriental Romance’ that allowed it to esca^Je 
informal censorship that erased so many other similar stones. It 
take another seventy years, and the implosion of an 
the two races were again able to come into close and mtimate conta^ 

Even today, despite all the progress that has been J 

have rhetoric about ‘clashing civilisations and 
generalisadons in the press about East and Wes, Islam 
Ld the vast differences and fundamental gulfs that ^ ^ 

the two. The white Mughals - with their unexpected mmglmgs an 
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fusions, their hybridirs* and above all their efforts at promoting tolerance 
and understanding - attempted to bridge these tuo uorlds. and lo 
some extent they succeeded in denng so. 

As the story of James Achilles Kirkpatrick and Khair un-Nissa 
shows, East and West arc not irreconcilable, and never have been. 
Only bigotrt, prejudice, racism and fear drive them apart. But ihev 
have met and mingled in the past; and they will do so again. 
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Akbbar 

Indian court newsletter 

Akm 

Standard used by Shi’as as a focus for their Muharram 
(qv) vcneradons. Usually tear* shaped (as illustrated in 
the text breaks of this book) or fashioned into the 
shape of a hand, they are stylised representations of 
the standards carried by Imam Hussain at the Battle 
of Kerbaia in AD660. Often highly ornate and 
beautiful objects, the best of them are among the 
greatest masterpieces of medieval Indian metalwork 

Amir 

Nobleman 

Ah^ 

A sensuous, halter- neck version of the fMi (qv) 
bodice, usually transparent or semi-transparent, that 
became very fashionable in Muslim courts in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Fyae Palmer 
is wearing one under her petbwax, (qv) in her famous 
portrait by Zoffany 

Apsaras 

The courtesans and dancing girls of the Hindu gods; 
heavenly dispensers of erotic bliss 

Arrafk 

Indian absin^e 

Ar^ 

Persian peddon 

Asttls 

Key Hgures in a ^oMfqv). Usually slave girls by 
origin, they performed a number of essential 
administrative and domesdc tasks within the women’s 
quarters, including that of vetnurse. In the Niaam’s 
^nana the senior asetis were important liguies of 
state 

Asharkbana 

Mourning hail for use during Mubarram (qv) 

Avatar 

An incarnation 

Baksbttsh 

Tip for services rendered 

Banka 

Mughal gallant 

Bandaff 

A MughaJ-style open pavilion with three arches on 


each side (lit ^twelve doors’) 
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hfgum 

htttl 

hhand 

hbisti 

m 

Bibigbar 

Bidri 


Biryani 

Brahmin 

Chamars 

Charbogh 

Chatiri 

ChoM 

Cbunam 

Cess 

Daftar 

Dak 

Dforbi 

Derzi 

Devadasi 


Indian Muslim noblewoman. A title of rank and 
respect: ‘Madam* 

Nut used as a mild narcotic in India^ and eaten as 
paan 

Buffoon^ mummer or mimic 
Water carrier 

An Indian wife or mistress 


‘Women*s house* or ^na/ta (qv) 

The adjectival form of the place-name Bidar, the 
capital city of the Islamic Deccan in the fifteenth 
century. It is normally used to designate metalwork 
produced in Bidar from an alloy in which zinc 
predominates, usually decorated with silver or brass 
inlays in floral patterns against a blackened metal 
background 

The rice and meat dish which is the particular 
speciality of Hyderabadi cuisine 
The Hindu priestly caste and the top rung of the 
caste pyramid 

Untouchables of the sweeper caste 
A formal Mughal garden, named after its division into 
four (that) squares by a cross of rurmcls and fountains 
A domed kiosk supported on pillars, often used as a 
decorative feature to top turrets and minarets (lit. 


‘umbrella*) 

Short (and at this period usually transparent) Indian 
bodice 

Polished lime plaster 

Mughal measurement of distance amounting to |usi 


over two miles 

Office, or in the Nizam*s palace, chancellery 
Post (sometimes spelt •dao'ke’in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuncs) 

Courtyard house or batvit 


Temple dancers, prostitutes and courtesans who were 
given to the great Hindu temples, usually in infancy 
by their parents (Ut. ‘slave girls of the gods’) 
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Dhawnosala 

Dboln 

Dhooiu 

Dhoti 

Ditvft 

Diwan 


Dfagofva/f 

Duhafh 

Oapatta 

Durbar 

Fakir 

Fati/fa 

Firanff 

Firman 

Cha:(ai 

Hakim 

Haha 

Hamam 

Haram 

Harkarra 


Havi/tiar 

Hok 

Hookah 

Id 


Ktst house 
Laundryman 
Covered liner 
Loincloth 

Book of collected poetry 

Prime minister, or the vizier in charge of 

administrative finance 

Interpreter or guide in the Ottoman or Persian 

Empires 

Interpreter 

Shawl or scarf, usually worn with a tahvr kmist (lit. 
*rwo leaves or widths'), ^so known as a thunni 
Court 

Sufi holy man. dervish or wandering Muslim ascetic 
{lit. ‘poor*) 

The short opening chapter of the Koran, read at 
ceremonial occasions as an invocation 
Foreigner 

An order of the emperor or sultan in a written 
document 

Urdu or Persian love lyric 
Physician 
Carrot pudding 
Turkish^style steam bath 
Forbidden 

Rurmer, messenger, news writer or spy (lit 'ail^do-er*). 
In eighteenth'Century sources the word is sometimes 
spelt hitxarrah 

A sepoy (qv) non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a secant 
The Hindu spring festival in which ptnicipanis 
sprinkle red and yellow powder on one another 
Waterpipe or bubble bubble 

The rwo greatest Muslim fesdvaLs: Id ul-Fitr marks the 
end of Ramadan, while Id ul-Zuha commemorates the 
delivery of Isaac To celebrate Ac Utter a ram or goat is 
sUu^tered, as on Ae original occasion recorded m bo A 
Ae Old Testament and the Koran 
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Iftar 

]agir 


JaH 

Jashn 

Karkhana 

Khana^ad 

Khansaman 

Khartum 

Kharita 

Khiiat 

Kotwai 

Lakh 

Lartgar 

Lathi 

Lcta 

Lungi 

Mahal 


Maistry 


Majlis 

Mansabdar 


Marqatta 


Th« evening meal to break the Ramadan fast 
Landed estate, granted for service rendered to the 
state and whose revenues could be treated as income 
by the jagirdar 

A latticed stone or wooden screen 
Party or marriage feast 
Workshop or factory 
Palace^bom princes 

In the eighteenth century the word meant butler 
Today it more usually means cook 
A junior wife or concubine 

Sealed Mughal brocade bag used to send letters as an 

alternative to an envelope 

Symbolic court dress 

The police chief, chief magistrate or city 

administrator in a Mughal town 

One hundred thousand 

Free distribution of food during a religious festival 
Truncheon or stick 
Water pot 

Indian- type sarong, longer version of the dhoti (qv) 
Lit. 'palace', but often used to refer to sleeping 
apartments or the i^nana wing of a palace or 
residence 

(modern Hindi* mistri) A highly skilled foreman or 
master craftsman. According to Hahsert }ohm the 
word, *a corruption of the Portuguese wr/Avhas 
spread into the vernaculars all over India and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use* 

Assembly, especially the gatherings during Muharram 
(qv) 

A Mughal nobleman and office-holder, whose rank 
was decided by the number of cavalry he would 
supply for battle - for example, a mausabdar o(2SQ0 
would be expected to provide 2500 horsemen when 
the Nizam went to war 

Stalactitc-type decoration over a mosque of palsc« 
gateway 
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Masnau 


Mania 

Mfbfi/ 


Mihrab 

Mir 

Mir^a 

Moha/ia 


Mnbartam 


Mnjtahid 

Munshi 

Mmbaira 

Mumnd 

NaM 


Nafqarkifaaa 

Nattfrh 

Na^ 


Urdu or Persian lunent or dirge for the martyrdom 
of Hussain^ the grandson of the Prophet, sung in the 
asburkhana (qv) mourning hatls during the festival of 
Mubarram (qv) 

Persian or Urdu love lyric 
‘My Lord' 

An evening of courtly Mughal entertainment, 
normally including dancing, the recitation of poetry 
and the singing oigba^U (qv) 

The niche in a mosque pointing in the direction of 
Mecca 


Title given before a name usually signi^ing chat the 
holder is a urfyt4 (qv) 

Prince or gentleman 

A distinct quarter of a Mughal city • i.e. a group 
of residential lanes, usually entered through a single 
gate 

The great Shi 'a Muslim festival commemorating the 
defeat and death of Imam Hussain, the Prophet's 
grandson. Celebrated with particular gusto in 
Hyderabad and Lucknow 

A cleric; one who does ijtthcd^ the interpretation of 
religious texts 

Indian private secretary or language teacher 
Poetic symposium 

The low arrangement of cushions and bolsters which 
formed the throne of Indian rulers at this period 
English corruption of the Hindustani fra»ab, literally 
'deputy', which was the tide given by the Mughal 
emperors to their regional governors and viceroys. In 
England it became a term of abuse directed at 
returned ‘old India harkis', especially after Samuel 
Foote’s 1 779 play Tbe NaM brought the term into 
general drculadon 
Ceremonial drum house 


Indian dance display 

Symbolic gift gjven in Indian courts to a feudal 


superior 
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White Mu^hah 




Omrah 

Palane^kin 

Pesbkash 


Pabwa^ 

Pikdan 

Pit 


Pir^da 


Prasad 


Pkkka 

Purdah 

Qawal 

Qawalis 

Qiladar 

Qi^iibash 


Pakhi 

Saiatin 

Sanyasi 

Sarpeche 

Sati 


Part of chc tide of the 6rst Subedar of the Deccan, 
Asaf Jih, Nizam til-Mulk. In the fashion of the dme, 
Asaf Jah became effectively independent of the Mughal 


government in Delhi, and at his death in 1748 his dde 
was claimed as hereditary by his dynasdc successors, 
starting with his illegitimate younger son and eventual 


successor, Nizam Ali Khan 

Nobleman 

Indian litter 

An offering or present given by a subordinate to a 

superior. The term was used more specifically by the 

Marathas as the money paid to them by ^subordinate* 

powers such as the Nizam 

Long, high-waisted gown 

Spittoon 

Sufi holy man 

Official at a Sufi shrine, often a descendant of the 
founding saint 

Temple sweets given to devotees in exchange for 
offerings — a tradition transferred from Hindu 
CO Islamic practice at the Sufi shrines of the 


Deccan 


Proper, correct 

Lit. *a curtain*; used to signify the concealment of 
women within the s^nana (qv) 

A singer of qawaiis (qv) 

Rousing hymns sung at Sufi shrines 
Fort keeper 

Lit. ‘redheads*. Name given to Saffavid soldiers (and 
later traders) due to the tali red cap worn under their 
turbans 

Band worn around the wrist as a sign of 

brotherhood, solidarity or protection 

Palace-bom princes 

Hindu ascetic 

Turban jewel or ornament 

The practice of widow-burning, or the burned 

widow herself 
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W'hife M Mahals 


Saiyaftt 

SajyeJ 
(cr /. Ssyyiio) 

ShcHi 

Shawiana 


Shi'e 


SMar 

Sirdar 

Surahi 


Tatvaif 


Thaii 

XJmbara 

Uttani 


Vn 

Vakil 

ViU^at 

Yakshi 

ZiWtindar 

Zenana 


Elephant stables (and the whole establishment and 
paraphernalia related to the keeping of elephants) 

A lineal descendant of the Prophet Mohammed. 
Sa)7eds often have the title ‘Mir* 

Indian soldier in the service of the East India 
Company 

Marriage feast or party 

Indian marquee, or the screen formed around the 
perimeter of a tented area 

One of the two principal divisions of Islam, dating 
back to a split immediately after the death of the 
Prophet, between those who recognised the authority 
of the Mcdinian caliphs and those who followed the 
Prophet's sondn-law Ali (Sbi^atAli means ‘the part)’ 
of All* in Arabic). Though most Shi'ites live in Iran, 
there have always been a large number in the Indian 
Deccan, and Hyderabad was for much of its history 
a centre of Shi'ite culture 
Hunting 
Nobleman 

Traditional tall, elegant north Indian water and wine 
cooler/flask 

The cultivated and urbane dancing giris and 
courtesans who were such a feature of late Mughal 
society and culture 
Tray 

Covered elephant howdah 
Ionian (or Byaandnc Greek) medicine, originally 
passed to the Islamic world through Byzantine exiles 
in Persia and still practised in India today 
Festivai day 

Ambassador or representative (though in modem 
usage the word means merely lawyer) 

Province, homeland 

Female Hindu fertility nymphs, often associated with 
sacred trees and pools 
Landholder or local ruler 
Harem, or women's quarters 
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NOTES 


]rrnioovcnoN 

1 M«rk Z«browski, C^id, 

£fw;v fr$M InH* (London. 

1997) 

2 Edvard $in«he^. The Romannc 
Mama^ o( James Achilles 
Kickpacriek, Somecune Brilish 
ftesidene at the Courr of 
H)derabad\ in B/arAraadV 

July ia93. 

3 'Htat said, though it has yet to be 
pulled together into a single 
coherent thesis, there is a growing 
body of work whkh has begun to 
show the degree to whkh the East 
IfKiia Company ofdeiaU of the 
eighteenth eenmry. like the 
Pomiguese before them, 
assimilated themselves to Mughd 
culture. Neatl)’ thirty years ago. 
Pctciral $peu*s Tir NMdt 
(Cambridge. 1963) pairued a pacmrc 
of hookah'smoking eighteenth* 
century Englishmen with Indstn 
Mr/ living it up in Cakutia. while 
their counterparts in the 
bacirwoeds rntfatn! towns and more 
distant centres of MughsJ culture 
made a more profound tJinsition. 
dressing in Mughal court dress, 
ioiercnatrying with the Mughal 
aristocracy* and generally attemptsng 
to cross eulnraJ boundaries as pan 
of their enfoyment of. and 
partieipiboo in. lave Mi^hal society. 

Suhseipient work has reAncd this 
pierure. Much of this work has 
centred on Lucknow; arheie 
Desmond Young. Rosie tlcweHyn* 
Jones. Seema Alan, Muatflw Akvi. 


Jean*hlsrie Lafont and Maya Jasanoff 
have between them painted a 
remarkably detailed fhcrure of a 
hybrid and inclusive cuIcutc where 
men like Claude Martin, Antoine 
Polier, 8«noii de Boigne, John 
Vombweli and General William 
Palmer aH. to diffenng exienis, 
embrued that city's notably 
hedooitne take on laie MughUi 
eivilisabon. Desmond Young, 
/SwMwe tf hkph4»ii (London. 1959); 
Rosie Ucw«llyn*Jones, A 
fts iw dtAy.' TAr N'eaukr, /5e ft/i'A/5 sni 

/6r tflMkn—' O^ev Delhi, 
1982), <9 \ 

.Meme /a Cnbar^ fadk (New 
Delhi, 1992) and Eag/yrag .f/Mra^/i; 
Tmr r«k/ ^OU LwA<sw (New 
Delhi, 2000); Muztfftr Aiam and 
Seema Alavi. A Eenjftraa Eiprorerr a/* 
ikt Afig W Ofift Tbr i^rtUni 
{PmUnUttm. i?7}^1?79}^ 
/4eaMaf*Law> Htutr P*Avr(Nra* 

Delhi. 2001); Jean.Marie Ufont. The 
French in Lucknow in the 
Eighteenth Ccnitiry*. in VIoktte 
Craff (ed ). LarWa? Mrmn// 

G£r (New Delhi, 1997) and /adfia* 
Et$^ in fadii Err a tk R/;bAea/ fdJ(V 
t976 (New Delhi. 2000); Maya 
Jasanoff *t essay on art*coUeedng 
and hybridity in Lucknow will 
appear in 2002 in Aarr <5* Prvme/. 

Toby Falk. Mildred Archer and 
myself have found evidence of a 
ainular process of tcmnseulcuracion 
in Ddhi. paroculariy in the cireic 
of ^ Dsvid Ochtetlony, William 
Fraser and Jaroes Skinner that 
formed arourtd the British 
Residency from around 180S until 
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about the time of Fraser’s death in 
1835: Mildred Archer and Tub>’ 

Falk, KtnaM: The Aft 0 md 
AJrewiarts ef jamtj aitd\T'illumTrmer 
(London. 1989); William 
Dalr> mple. Cl0 Djtmwt (London, 
1993). Seema Alavi has also shovn 
the extent to u'hich James Slunner. 
half'Seorcish, halMUjpue, mixed 
both cultures to create an 
'amalgamation of Mughal and 
i'.utopean military ethics’, as Uk’ell as 
personally aeculiuracing himself ’in 
the manners of high class Muslim 
soclet>’|, adopting) many of the 
customs especially the hookah and 
Mughal cuisine’: Scema Alavl, The 
Stpejs and the Cempanj: Traditien and 
TfaauMn tn jVarrAmi ladia 
n}0 (New Delhi. 1995). esp. 

Chapter 6. Skjnner has also been the 
subject of study by Mildred Archer 
in Vieta^eea hattUs: The Alhmm ef Cataaet 
lamt VA/eerr (London, 1982) and 

Christopher Hawes in Peer ^aUhaat. 
The ff a Huratiaa Ctamaai^ 

tn Bntith laJta f7?S^ti$3 (London, 
1996). 

Chris Bayly has shown how 
useful inter*tacial sexual 
relationships were for pimng 
knowledge and information about 
(he other side, while Durb« Ghosh’s 
important work on ihe hihii has 
shown just how widespread this 
sort of cross'Culcural sexual 
relationship was at this period: C.A. 
Bayly, aad lafhnrnatm: 

/w/figrerr Oalbene% and Seti^ 
CiamMm<at>9a in \adta t7$0-tt7Q 
(Cambridge. 1996); Durba Ghosh. 
'Colonial Companions; Bibis, 
Begums, and Concubines of the 
British in North India 1760-1830’ 
(unpublished Ph.D, Berkeley. 2000). 
Ghosh has also demonstrated the 
extent to which ihis assimiUtioii 
was a iwo-way process, affecting the 
Indian women who came into close 
contact with Europeans as much as 


ir did the Europeans themselves. 
Meanwhile, Amin Jaffer's work has 
shown (he degree to which the 
domestic material environment 
Company servants inhabited tended 
to be something of an Anglo* 
Mughal amalgam, while in a parallel 
seudy Lizzie Coilingham has 
emphasised the assimilation of the 
British body to its Mughal 
environment. Linda Colley' has 
demonstrated the degree to which 
Eogbsh captives - particularly those 
imprisoned by Tipu Sultan at 
Seringapacam - embraced Islam by a 
cofflbinaaoA of force and choice, 
and (he degree to which they took 
on different aspects of Indian ways 
of living: Amin Jaffer, Fataitaff fnm 
hritith /adw aad Cry/M (London. 

2001); E.M. Colbn^am, \mptriai 
AadMC The Pkyjnv/ bt^ffitan ^ the 
(Cambridge. 2001); Linda Colley, 
’Going Native. TelUog Tales: 
Captivity. Collaborauons and 
Empire’, in Patt ^ Priteat, No. 168, 
August 2000. p.n2. Colley’s 
forthcoming work. C^im, will 
expand on this theme. 

4 Mirza Abu Taleb Khan (mns. C. 
Stewart). Tkr Trareit ^ Aha 
TaM Khaa ia Asia. AJhea. and banfie 
danaglbejeartt799. 1900, HOI. ti02. 
aadfW (London, 1810). 

5 Michael Fiihcr. Thf Traith ^Dta» 
Mahamtt: Aa bii^ati Ceala/y 

Theaaih ladta (Berkeley. 1997), 

p.xxl. 


tHAPTKX I 

I 'Report of an Exanunauon 

msdruted by the diteebon of his 
ExceUency the most noble 
Governor General, Fo« St. George 

7rhNo>- 1801- OIOCHM464. For 

Covemmenr Hou« Madras see Sien 
Nilsson, Eaeapeaa Anyiettaft /• 
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(London, 1989), p,277. 
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(London, 1 890), p. 1 9. 
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Rcncfadet in Early Sixteenth 
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W»,XXIil,3(19e6).pi9. 
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tdf/ l*4ni (2 vols. London, 188$: 
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;0 lh•d.,^2l$. 
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(IrtAi, Oxford. I92S}. 

12 Van Linachoten. op. cit., VoL 1. 
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1*4/4 (Cambridge. 1987), pp.98-1 19. 

14 Quoted in Pearson, op. dt, p.87, 

15 Van Unselwiten. op. dt., Vol. I. 
p.184. 

16 Geoffrey Pariter. Tdr MiSUiy 
Rmkik* (Oxford. 1988). p129. 


1? See Cniz. op. cit., p.l 1 . 

18 G.V. Scammcll. 'European Rules, 
Renegades and Outlaws and the 
Martnme Reonomy of Asia c.lSOO" 
I7$0*. ui Afaekr* Ast** Sf*4iti, 

Vol. 26, No. 4 ( 1 992). pp.64 1-61, 
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i*4i4 $K Mr ber^ friea/rorM Cm/ury 
(Harvard, 1978), p.2]. 
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21 Saftiay Subrahmaniyam. Tk 
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29 Nabil Matar. T*rkj. Afaerr a*4 
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94 OlOC. Kirkpatrick Papers, Eur Mss 
F228/ 1 1 . p.275. 1 5 Oc lober. 

95 Ibid., p.262. 26 September, and 
p.269. Hyderabad, 12 October 1799, 
James Kirkpatrick to WilLam 
Kirkpatrick. 

96 Ibid., p.269. Hyderabad. 12 October 
1799. James Kirkpatrick to William 
Kirkpatrick. 

97 The dwM giren by Mth Ltqa Bai 
Chanda is now in OlOC. Islamic Ms 
2768. The book contains an 
inscription: 'The Diwan of Chanda 
ibe celebrated Malaka of 
Hyderabad. Tlsis book was 
presented as a nau from thia 
catriordinary woman ro Captain 
Malcolm in the midst of a dance in 
which she was the chief performer 
on the 16 October 1799 at the 
House of Meer AUum Bahadur'. 

98 'Report of an Ezamination. . .*. 

(q>. dL,pJ64. 

99 lOian, TkrAfamfpsVDrM.op. dt., 
p.45-6, $6,76.81. 

100 New Delhi National Archives. 
Hyderabad Residency Records, 

VoL 20. p.2 1 6. S Norereber 1 799, 
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James Kifkpaitick to Lord Wellesley. 

101 <>1 ac. Kjtkparnc k Papers. Eur Mss 
H22^/^3.p.l6. 24 July 1 799. James 
Kirkpatrick to VC’illiam Palmer. 

102 C>K)(L Kirkpatrick Papers. Eur Mss 
l‘228/ll.p.59. 3 February, 

103 OIOC, Kirkpatrick Papers. Rur Mss 
F22B/S4. pp. 151-2. Sepietnber. 
James Kirkpairick to William 
Palmer. 

104 James's proposal for the j^tbm is a 
fasematmg Jocumenr. and worth 
reproducing m full, for it reveals 
his knowledge both of Mughal 
efi< 4 uvtte in general arvd. in 
particular, of the intimate hierarchy 
that formed rhe Niaam's household. 
At the top of the pile came ihc 
Niram. his three senior wives and 
the princes, each of whom was to 
receive the different t>'pcs of 
jewels and dresses of honour 
appropriate to iheir rank: 

Rough Ustimafe of a great Jushn 
H/J H4gf>ntn iht AV?e» eed tht 
Hfpimt pj ktt A/44e/ 

/• Hu 

Jewels, nine sorts, vu 1 MgRah |«urban 
ornament in the form of a raised 
bejewelled Hower spray] 1 sarpcKh |a 
different sort of turban }ewcl) 

1 pr dustbund |a jewelled 

wristband] I ditto Bhojbund 
(armband). 1 ditto bazoobund jan 
armband formed of especially large 
|ewc)s|. 1 malla of pearls, t toorah 
janochcr form of turban ornament, 
round and hung with pearls, 
associated with the end of the 
omamenti <>0.000 Rs 

khillut ji.e. a dress of honour, of 
which in the Mughal court there 
were five ranks) of Badelah (gold 
and silver cloth] 
khillut of 10 complete dresses 
shawls ten pairs 
kumkhauls jkincob furs) 10 
pieces 10.000 

2 Elephants 10.000 


4 Horses 4.000 

Dinners, pawn &c 1 .000 

Rs. 85.000 

Te th* Primapai of tht MohL 

To the Dukshy Begum. 9 sorts of 
jewels. 

1 kuniee [pearl necklace]. 1 pair 
Bhoiedbund, 1 ditto 

bazoobund 4.000 

badelahs. kumhuaJs and shawls 
IdXX) 

Rs. 5.000 

To Thyneat un Nisa Begum 
The same as Bukshy Begum 
Rs. 5.000 

To <5cib un Nissa Ditto 
Rs. 5.000 

7# tk< Pmwr 

\tftta4or jth 

(As with his Highness, but to the 
value of only) Rs 45.000 

To Htt Bnt/r 

(feweis as above plus I poownchee 

('pearls for wrists’) Rs. I S.OOO 

)ob. Akkoo jtkoodtf Jeh. 
jamihHd joi. Sottmao fob. Mtir jthuodr 
Ak ('hitfy born ’). HomajoonJob {'Hts 
Higboesm bmtbtr) 

Rs. 5.000 each 

Then comes a similar list for the 
household of Ansru Jah. his fwo 
Begums (To the Begum of his Great 

Mahl 5,000 Rs (of jewels and shawls) 

To the Begum of hu link 

Mahl 5.000 Rsditto'. and the same 

amount to his dauglMer*in-Uw 
Farrund Begum). This n followed by 
disbursements to the three differani 
ranks of Hjderabadi oo/nobi. and 
finally the costs of the TJotch Ciris. 
fiowet garlands, fireworks. 
allurruAsoon. Donsbons to shniies and 
victuab to poor..... 1 5.000 Ra’ OK>C 
Kirkpaokk Papers, Eur Mss FTift/l I. 
p259, 14 Sept^bef. James Kirkpstnek 
to Lord VKtiksky. 
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10$ OIOC. Kickfurrick Papers. £ur Mss 
P228/n.p.2l7.21 Am^m. 

106 Ibid.. p.281 . t November. 

107 New Delhi Nadonal Archives. 
Hyderabad Residency Records. 

Vol. 20. p.2ia. S Novenibef I7M. 
James Kirkpamck to Lord WelksJey. 

10S OIOC. Kirkpatnek Papers. Eur Mss 
P228/11.P.340, 14 March. 

109 The 4khh0n survived in ihe New 
Delhi National Archives. Hyderabad 
Residency Records, where they 
were copied by EilkJa Alladin in 
the 1960s. but have now become 
unusable since the records were 
waterlogged sometime berween 
1999 and 2000. Bilkir kindly gave 
me access to her copies and I have 
worked from them. Some of rhe 
conespondenee relating to them, 
however, is stUl intact In the New 
Delhi National Archives. Secret 
Consultations. 1600, Foreign 
Department. 1 S May. No. 14. 
received from Mir Alam 16 
February 1600. Part of the 
'Memoranda of the Papers referred 
to in the minute of the Rt. Hon. 

The Gov Gen of rhe lOth of May 

I60cr. 

1 10 As above, also OIOC. Kirkparriek 
Papers. Eur hfsa F226/n. p.3>6. 9 
March. 

111 New Delhi National Archives. 

Secret Consultations, 1800, Foreign 
Department. IS May. No. 21. 
*THAslatioA of a Letter from Bauker 
Alii Khaun to Lt Col Kirkpatrick*. 

112 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. Eur Mss 
P228/11.p,3S6,9Mar(h. 

1 1 3 Khan. Cui^ i-Aufyt. pp.30^1 S. 

114 New Delhi National Archives. 
Hyderabad Residency Records - 
see n 109, above. 

115 New Delhi National Archives. 

Secret Consulcations. 1800, Foreign 
Department. 1 $ May. No. 22. pc 2. 
*Mcei IJacez OUah’s report of his 
conference with Auahn ool Otnrah 
4 of March*. 

1 16 Khan, Ga!^ pp.30^1 5- 


117 MunshI Khader Khan Rldri (trans. 
Or 2eb un*Nissa Haidar), Tarikh /• 
A$^ Jaki (written 1 266 AH / AD 1631. 
pub. Hyderabad, 1994). p,84. M. 
Abdul Rahim Khan. TafiiA 
(Hyderabad. 1311 AH /AD 1696). 

pp.167-8. 

118 OIOC, Kiriipatrick Papers. F228/96. 
'Account of the marriage of 
Sharpuo Nisa Begam with Colonel 
Kirkpatrick called Hashmat Jang, 
Resideni. Hyderabad*. For further 
derails see Chapter 3, nl06. 

119 Wellington, 'Memorandum of 
Conversations . . . Dummul 26Th 
Sept 1 800*. op. eit. 

120 Ibid., pp. 173-6. 

121 Ibd.p.PS. 

122 Khan, TanAA i-KAanM Jabt, cit., 
pp,7l3>14. 

123 V^liington. op cil.. pi 80, 

124 Arthur Wellesley to Colonel Close. 
22 September 1 600. See Chapter 3. 
nil 

125 Khan, Ca/^art-A/^jv, p.308; Khan. 
TanAA e-N/^ew. op. cit.. pp.86, 167- 

& 

126 See 'Report of an Examination. . 
c^. eit., p.374. 

127 Scottish Record Office. Edinburgh, 
00133/2066. The Will of Lieut Col 
James Dalrymple, Hussein Sagar, 8 
Oecembex 1800. 

128 Dalrymple. lafim c3v. . .. op. eit. 

129 New Ddhi Ntbona] Archives, Secret 
Consultaoona. 1800, Foreign 
Oeporvnent, 15 May. No 6. 'Extract of 
a Letrer (torn Bauker Alii Khaun. 1 6 
Fcbniaty 1800. pan of the Memoranda 
of the Pa p er s referred to in the 
minute of the Rt Hon. The Gov Gen 
of the lOch ofMay IROO*. 

130 'Report of an Exanunacion. . .*. 
op. ch., p.361. 

131 New Delhi National Aiehives. 1800, 
Foreign D^artment, Secret 
Consoltation - 13 May, No, 24, point 
the 10th. 

132 'Report of an Exatminarion. . 
opeu., p.366. 

133 n>id.,pJ69. 
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1 Ktfkpacrick Papers. Mss ttuc 
I' 228/ 12, p.265. 26 November. James 
Kirkpaerkk Co VCilUam Kjrkparrtck. 

2 ( >1< )C Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss l:ur 
V228/13,p,2M), !2Ncn'cmbetJames 
Kirkpatrick io WiUum Kirkpatrick. 

I Khan. Cnl^r i~AtpJiya. pp S49~59, 

-F lbid..p.552. 

5 Bidn, op. cit.. p.l54. 

6 Khan, in Tht .\tur^^' e r>fkl*. 

op. eil,, p.P. (he passage about the 
L'rs oT Khuld Man/il in Delhi. 

' Slab r /eftf. op. eit., p.2S. 

8 &CV S.A. Asgar Bilgrami, 'Vbt 
i «/ lb* />rn0e.’ A 

(.smfiffhtHim Ciunh H tbt 
Arrhaf9i^/ai RtmtMnt lb* Cift aad 
SHbnrbi (MvderabacI, 

1027). p. I V 

0 Ibid., pp I2ff. The musician Khush< 
hal Khan - Mah l.aiia's dancing 
instructor > buiU an arch on the 
site, while Mah l.aqa’s daughter 
Mussun l.ai^a Bai built a dharamsala. 
10 I'or the make-up of ibe H>*derabadi 
ruling class see Karen Ijtonard, 

^Thc Hyderabad Pohdeal System 
ami ns Pariicipants’. in 

Avan l/aiAw. XXX, No. 3. 1971. 
pp. 569-82; also t.eiinard’s excellent 
\9<ial Hitfrr ^ C^ifri Tbt 

K 0 }otfhi ^ Hrdr/wW (Hyderabad. 

m4), 

II C. Collin Davies. ’Henry Russell’s 
report on H^xlcrabad, 3i>th March 

1 8 16'. io AnbtttSs Vol. IX, 

No, 2.Jglv-Dcccmber 1955, pp-125- 

4, 

12 Bidri, op. cn.. p 154, 

1 3 Kh an. Cil^r oAiafsja. pp. 549-59. 

14 Ol<3C. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss P.ut 
b228/ll,p2l7,2l Avgust. James 
Kirkpatrick to 'X'llliam Kirkpatrick. 

15 1 bid .. p 1 9 1 , H yderabad. 3» J «ly 
1799. James Kirkpatrick to William 


Kjfkpatnck. 

16 OlOC. Kjfkpainck Papers. Mss F.ur 
P22B/1 2. p.9. 27 April. James 
Kiikpatnck to William Kirkpatrick. 

17 IbML 

18 Quoted Butler, op. eit,. p. 182. 

19 Ibid.. p.70; Ecnee*Joncs. op. cil., 
p.49; Moon, op. cit, . p. 3 1 2. 

30 Duller, op. at., p.22S. 

21 !bid.,p.257. 

22 OKX^, Kirkpatrick Papers, Mss l*.ur 
1*228/ 1 1 . p.2l7. 21 August 1 799. 

23 Ibid., p.248, 8 September 1 799, and 
p.291,29 November 1799. 

24 Ibid,, p.3l3, 3 January* 1800. 

25 Ibid., p.3l9, 30Januar)’ 18(X). 

36 I bid., p. 329, 27 Tebruar)' 1 600. 

27 Ibid.. p.350, 22 March 1 800. 

28 l^r Munshi Aria U nth’s Delhi 
background see Shushian. op. cir., 

p.$9l. 

29 New Delhi National Archives. 

Seetei Despatches. 1800, p,2491, 
l-oM W’llliam. 10 May 1800, No.3, 
’Intelligervce from Anm ul Omrah’s 
Household*, contains a wunderful 
picture of Anstv Jab’s methods of 
conducting business: ’Dn the 7<h 
January Mnocishcc Aaecr Oollah 
waited upon Arim ul Omrah 
(ACC)l & after being engaged with 
him In cockfighemg told him that 
he had something of a vef>' urgent 
nature to communicate with hitn m 
pm ate dc that he w’ould wait upon 
him at another time for that 
purpose which AUO signified 
his assent. On the 9th Munshi 
Aacer. Oolah attended at 12 o’clock 
in the day U was sent for by AUt> 
lo the bath. The Moonshee desired 
Musta^im un Dowlah not lo be 
present at the conference as he 
wished to say what he had to Slate 
to AUO without any other 
witnesses. When the Munshi had 
paid his respects to AUO in the 
bath. MUD infonned the latter that 
(he Moonshee wished to make a 
secret communication and 
.herefore suggested his returning to 
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(he Nawah Khana or Summer 
House vhkh was done accordingitr 
& AUO continued in cooversaiion 
with the Moonahee for a wtiole 
hour. On fhe fourteenth Moonshec 
Aaeez OolUh again attended at the 
diversion of eoeh flghdng.* 

30 OlOC Kirkpacnek Papers. Mss Rur 
P22S/J2.|xlOS. 1 6 July. James 
Kirkpainck to William Kirkpatrick. 

31 Ibid., p.226. 25 October. James 
Kirkpatrick to WUUam Kirkpatrick. 

32 Ibid., p. I$5. 1 1 September. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatnek, 

33 Ibtd.. p.200. 1 October. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 

34 The pietvre forms the cover of Ins 
Buder’s Tbe hldtjf BraAlvr. op. cit. It 
IS also illustrated on p.3l$. plate 220 
of hhidred Archer's eed Hnn/6 
P^rlrgJtKfT, op. eit. 

35 OlOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss Eur 
r22S/ 1 2> p.2 14. 1 2 ( >ciober 1 800. 
James Kirkpatrick to VX'iIliam 
Kirkpatrick. 

36 1 bid., p. 38. 9 May 1 800. William 
Palmer to James Kirkpatrick. 

37 Ibid.. p.l83. 9 September. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick, 

38 Ibid..p.l7. 2 May 1800. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatnek. 

39 These details are all taken from B.F. 
Musallam's remarkable reseaKh 
published as Jav ««d Smtff 
<CambRd|;e. 1983). For the Islamk 
legal vkw on abortion see p.40. For 
methods of contraeepdon and 
abortion see the tables between 
pp.77^8. For Ibn Sint on abortion 
see p.69. For the skilb of Indian 
women in methods of birth 
control see p.94. 

40 For the deaA of Khair «n*Nissa's 
half-iUter (Mehdi Yar Khan^ 
dau^ter by an unnamed wife other 
than Sharaf un-Nissa) see OIOC. 
Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/I I. p.338. 

9 March 1800. James Karkpatriek to 
William Kirkpatrick. 

41 ‘Report of an Euminatioo. , .'. 
op. dt.. pp.373_*. 


42 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Fapars. Mss Eur 
F228/ 1 2. p. 1 38. 1 7 August 1 800. 

43 11^.. pp. 138-9. 

44 Richard WeUesley (ed. Edward 

Ingram). Kiirw/ Bhtijh finito; 
T6r Pftnit Cfrn^ndettf Mr 
eed LW 1 79U fiOt 

(London. I970).p,2l7, 

4$ Patrick Cadcll. TF< l^fen Fbilifi 
Afeadsa/ /• Hf»iy Rivar 

(1 .ondon. 1 947), p,62 . 

46 OUX^. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss Bur 
F228/12,pS8.31 May. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatnek. 

4? Sec Dr Zeb un*Nisaa Haidar. The 
Glimpses of Hyderabad*, op. cit.. 
Chspten 4 and 5 (no page 
numbers). 

48 Khan, Gn/^r p.30S. 

49 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss F.ur 
F228/I2.pl08. lOJdy. 

50 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss Eur 
F228/I2. p.i75.9 December. James 
Kirkparrick to Wrbbe. 

51 'Report of an Esamination. . ap. 
fit.. p,377. 

52 lbid..pp.382-3. 

53 I bid., pp 378-80. 

54 From a document in the private 
archive of Kirkpamek'a 
descendants. 'Enclosures from 
Resident at Hyderabad in a Letter 
dated 8ih January 1801*. EneJesure 
2: 'Report of another conversation 
which took place between Avkil oo 
Dowlth and Colonel Bowser on 

the 29th December 1800’. 

55 OIOC H M464 . op. cit.. pp.377.8. 

56 Shushcari, op. dt.. p. 59 1 . 

37 From a document in the private 
aithivc of Kirkpacriekb 
descendants. *Enckwures from 
Resident at H)‘derabad in a Letter 
dated $tb January 1801*. Enclosure 
3: Tniulation of a Shookha 
addressed by Abdool Lnteef Khaun 
to the Resideot. dated the 3rd 
January I80r. 

58 »»d. 

59 Delhi National Archives. Foreign 
Department, Secret Consulndons, 
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16 April. I'.nclosure 'B* attached to 
No. 132; ’Translation of a Iciter 
rrt>m Mcer .Vllum addressed to 
MaioT Kirkpatrick dated lOihJan 
IBUl’. 

61) OKX:. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss hur 
l*2:d/t3.p.4. 16januar>< IBOl.james 
Kirkpatrick Ti> SX'dIiam Kirkpatrick. 

61 ’Report of an fUaminaiion. . 

<ip. eit,, pp.3B0-l . 

62 Ibid , p 381. 

63 lbid..p,383. 

64 This account comes from a 
translation of Sharaf uA*Nissa*s 
letter to her granddaughter Katrs' 
Kirkpatrick in the private archive of 
her descendants. 

65 Report of an I’xamiruiion, . .'. 
op, cit.. p..386. 

66 Ibid. p. 301. 

6? PhiUp Meadovis Taylor, *t 

I y/r (1 .4 indon. 1 8*^ 6) . p.36. 

66 Philip Meadows Taylor. 

(London, 1880), pp- 12^6. 
C^ufttums a Vy»x IS of course a 
novel, but this passage clearly draws 
on Meadows Taylor's many years as 
a Hvderabadi Resident, where he 
married the Anglo-Indian 
granddaughter of Khair un-Nissas 
be»i fnend, Pyre Baksh Palmer. He 
gives a fascinating description of 
his father-in-law. William Palmer, 
and his house, where he 'met the 
most intelligent members of 
Hvderabad society, both native and 
f-uropcan, and the pleasant 
garhvnngs at his most hospitable 
house ^'ctK a great relief from the 
state and formality of the 
Residency*. Meadows Taylor. Sfary 
9/ my Ijfi.op. clt- p.57. 

69 This IS made clear in a letter from 
Thomas Sydenham to H<or>’ 

Russell when he talks of rwo 
different mansions (see Bodleian 
Librafv. Russell Papers, Ms F.ng 
Letts C172, p. 1. 14Jan«ary 180?); but 
v.-e know from Dr Kennedy's visii 
that Sharaf uo-Nissa's mansion was 
part of Binar All Khan’s 


complex. It was clearly a huge 
campus of buildings. 

70 OlOC. MounrsTuan FJphinstone 
Papen. Mss Eur F88Boxl3/16|b). 
p.24. For eighteenth- century' 
see the descriptions given in Sarkar. 
’Haidanbad a^ Golkondain 1730. . .*. 
op. dt.. p.240. Several of t)us 
period sqU survive in the old dry - 
albeic in a rather rundown state - for 
example the once los'cly Hamid 
Khan Deothi behind the Chuwk 
Ntasjid. 

7| 'Report of an Examination. 
up. cit., pp.387-9. 

72 Ibid., pp. 388-9. 

73 lbtd..p.39l. 

74 From a document in the pnvate 
arehiv-c of Kirkpatrick's 
descendants, 'F.nclosures from 
Resident at Hyderabad m a Utter 
dated Bth January 1 801 'Report of a 
conference which took place on 
the 1st Januar>’ between Moonshc 
Mccr A reel <>olla and Aukil oo 
Doudah* and 'Report of Moonshec 
Aw Oolah's cunfercftce with 
Auxim ool Omrah on the 3rd Jan 
1801'. 

75 OlOC, Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss Eur 
F 228 / 1 3. p. 1 . Hyderabad, 9 J anu a ry 
1801, James Klrkpairtek lo William 
Kirkpainck. For the details about 
Bazar's sight and hearing see Delhi 
National Archives. Foreign 
Department, Secret Consultations. 
24 April 1 800, No. 20. Item No, 66. 
James Kirkpainck to Lord Wellesley, 

21 January* 1800. 

•% OlOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. Mss Mur 
1-228/96, 'Account of the marnage 
of Sharpun Nisi Begam with 
Colonel Kirkpatrick called Hashmat 
Jang. Resident, Hyderabad'. This 
document was apparently compiled 
by a maafkt working for Trevor 
piowden. Resident in the early 
1890a. 

77 Ibid, 

78 U is unclear whether this was the 
same Ahmed All Khan whose son 
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was originally engaged to KhiJr un> 
Njssa. 

79 Sycd ood Dowlah seems to ha>‘« 
been the miiji 0 hid who convened 
Janies. He may or may not have 
been (he same Syed ood Dowlah 
who was in fhe train of Mic Alam 
when he met Arthur Wllelsey on 
his release from prison. 

80 From a translation of Sharaf un* 
Nissab letter to Kitty Kirkpatrsek in 
(he private archive of her 
descendants. 

81 OK) C , Kirkpatrick Papers. 1*228 / ^ . 
Will of James Aehilles Kjrkparrick, 

82 For all JamesS secrecy, the fKt that 
he both embraced lalam and 
formally married Khair un-Nissa 
according to Shi'a law seems to 
have been widely known in 
Hyderabad, judging by the 
frequency with which the fact is 
mentioned in H)*derabad 
chronicles, for example Bidri, 

op. <it.. p.M. 

85 OlOC. Kirkpatrick Papers, Mss flui 
F228/ 15. p.4, Hyderabad. 16 January 
1801. James Kirkpamck to William 
Kirkpatrick. 
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p.l 2. 1 January* 1801, 1.4>rd 
W'elledey's offer of the Poona 
Residency to William Kirkpatrick, a 
letter to (he Board. 

5 Sardesai,op. cit..p.57l.No, 350A, 
William Palmer to Ixird Wellesley, 
'Poona. 27(hjune 1800*. 

6 Hastings Papers. Bl. Add Mss 29,1 78, 
Vol. Xl.VJl, 1801 >452. 10 October 
1802. pp.277-^. William Palmer to 
Hastings. 

7 Ibid., 1 0 July 1801 . pp.61-5, William 
Palmer to Hastings. 

8 Willtam Palmer was the largest 
subscriber towards the publiearion 
of George Thnmai’s military 
memoirs: see W’llltam I’rancklin. 
SUkr^ry Mfmtfn/ SUCtf^ Thtmtt 
(Calcutta. 1805). p.xlii. I^r Palmer's 
coin collection, and its loss during 
(he 1857 Mutiny, sec the note in 

^ fbf Aotiit .Wr/y tf 
27. 1858, p.l 69. 

9 $tuarr Cary Welch, Km* Jtr ^X'taitr: 
fedtee fWar/q^/ /)e/Tiy tbt Briliih 
ProW /760- fm (New York, 1979}. 

10 On a vUir to St Kitts in 1972. Alex 
Palmer. William Palmer's direct 
descendant, found the marriage 
entry in the Register of St George 
and S« Peter's church, Basseterre. 
See Alex Palmer, The Palmer 
Family l74tV2000’ (unpublished 
manuKripc). Sarah's family name 
given in the register, 'HaaeU', 
contradicts the evidence contained 
in a manuscript written by Edward 
Palmer, AlexY grandfather, now in 
the India Office Library; entitled 
*11)6 Palmers of Hyderabad'. OlOC 
Mss Eur 0443 (1). Edward Palmer 
believed that Sanh was called 
Melhado or Melkado. but he ^'e$ 
no authority for this information. 

11 In a charming letter from Sarah’s 
youngest son, now in the Bodleian 
Library, (be young John Palmer 
describes his travels around India ro 
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his mother: *Wm jSarah's second 
&(>n} and myself tee nou* on * 
luumcy lo see my father/ he tells 
her. mentions that his father is 
no«* a major, m a way that implies 
chat he and Sarah u'ere n«>i in direct 
contact and were perhaps estranged, 
lie goes <in to describe his 
adventures m the navv. including 
one engagement wich the h tench 
when *I was stationed in the quarter 
deck which place was one 
continual scene of slaughter, not 
having less than Id men killed or 
wounded.* but says that he finally 
left the fleet in August. He has seen 
his eldest brother Sam. and wants 
h»s mother to remember him 
kindly lo all his old fnends in 
St Kitts: 'that C»od may grant >‘Ou 
health and peoapemy is my prayer*. 
Sec Palmer Papers. B<KJIeian 
Library. Ms Kng Ui C83. p.1. 

Benares, 16 December 1782. 

12 According to Aka Palmer, a 
manuscript called the 'Caron Diary * 
bound with the parish register of 
Crayon on St Kitts refers to Sarah 
staving on in the island after 
William’s departure. See 'The 
Palmer l amily*. op. CJt.. p.7 o2. hor 
John Palmer's letter to his mother, 
see Palmer Papers. Bodleian Library. 
Ms ling Lit CB>. p.l. Benares. 16 
December 1782. I'or Sarah in 
C'rreenwich. and Willi am*s atiempts 
to get David Anderson to send her 
some money, see Arsderson Paper*. 
BL Add Mss 45.427. p.20J. March 
]792.Gualiar. 

13 Palmer » frequently stated to have 

married Pyre according to Muslim 
law - for eaample by Count 
Rdouard dc Warren in I//#dr 
/ifigUiSf f If 4 i (Pans. 1845). where 

he says that the General married his 
wife, 'a well-born Indian lady . . . 
according to the Koran |i.e. the 
rues of her religion! as *» 
confirmed by Palmer family 
tradition: sec letter from Palmer's 


great-granddaughter, Mrs Hester 
Eiloart, of IS September 1927. 
OIGC L/R/7/49)- Given Pyre's 
social status this would in rum 
imply that, like James Kirkpatrick. 
Palmer converted lo Islam, which 
apart from anything else would 
has*e removed the obstacle of his 
previous marriage: Muslims are of 
course allowed up ro four wives. 
Bui unlike the ease of Kirkpatrick 
there is no firm evidence either for 
a conversion or a Muslim marriage, 
and in Palmer's will. Pyre is merely 
referred to as *Beby Fire Buksh 
Saheb a Begum, who has been my 
affectionate fnend 8( companion 
during a penod of more than thirry* 
five years' (Bengal Wills 1816. 
OIOC L/ACi/34/29/28.p.297). This 
formulation, however, leaves ihc 
question open, and certainly docs 
not disprove a Muslim mamage: 
James Kirkpatrick used a similar 
one in his will to describe Khair 
un-Nissa. despite having been 
legally married in a Muslim 
ceremony, because > according to 
his frsend and Assistant Henry 
Russell - he was worried ihai 
English law would not recognise 
the Muslim marriage, and he did 
not wish to endanger his legacy to 
his children. (Sec letter from Henry 
Russell to his brother Charles, 
Swallowfield. 30 March 1848. in the 
private archive of James 
Kirkpatrick's descendants.) It is 
quite possible that Palmer 
desenbed Py« «his way for the 
same reason. 

14 Young, PlMr«/e/<r a/ op cil,. 

pp.99-100. Young quotes from 
some letters he found in the 
Chambery archives, some of which 
appear to have disappeared since 
his trawl through the archive in the 
1950s. 1 certainly could nor find the 
one which tefets to 'the Persian 
Cdoncl’. but did find legal 
documents from Nur Begums time 
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in Britain which r«pcai«Uy sure 
(hat abe was *of Delhi*. AJtboufth 
Fjrze was later made a Begum bjr 
(he Emperor, there is no 
contemporary evidenee chat she 
was *a member of the Delhi Royal 
House\ as her grandson* in ’law 
Philip Meadows Taylor seemetl to 
believe. 

15 There has long been confusion 
over the name of Fyae's sister arsd 
de Boigne's wife. In an article in 

Atagaf fWr W Prr/M/ (Vo). XIJ 1 1 . 

p.lSO), Sir Judunath Sarkar suggcsied 
that as she took the name Helena 
when she later eonverred lo 
Christianiry, she might onginaliy 
have had some similar Muslim 
name such as Halima. Since then 
the name Habma has entered the 
Literature at if it were fact, most 
recently in Rosie UeweUyn'Jones's 
faseitucing piece on her in her 

SfMfMi. op. CM.. pp.S^ 
93. In aetual fact her name uws Nur 
Begum, as was recorded by Mina 
Abu Taieb Khan, who writes of his 
meedng with her in London in 74e 
T/vwfk ^ Aht T4M Kk#c. 
op. cii.. pp.198-200; *Noor Begum 
who accompanied General de 
Boigne from India . . , was dressed 
in (he English fashion, and looked 
remarkably well. She was much 
pleased wirh my visit, and requested 
me to take charge of a letter for her 
mother, who resides at Lucknow.* 

16 Anderaon Papers. BL Add Mss 
4S.427. p 1 96v. undated but c 1 78 1 . 

n Ibid..p.146.3Marl783. 

18 Ibid.,p.t80. 3 October 17S4. 

19 OIOC. 10 Coll 597. 

2D For details of the court cosrume of 
this period see Ritu Kumar. 

CanauKi eW Tortilrr ieekW 

(London, 1998). Kumar’s book ia 
much the best source for the 
clothing of the period, but sbe 
severely underestimates the degree 
of intermaniage and eulrural eioss* 
dressing that srent on. 


21 As with much else eoocerning 
Palmer’s ma/riage, (here has been a 
great deal of scholarly contruversy 
about the Ideoury of the figures in 
the picture. A letter written by 
Painter's gteat-great*granddaugh(er. 
M.P. Hanley *of Assam', now in (he 
India Office Ubrsry. maintains that 
'(he General was a *'bsd old man" 
and had two wives, the first being 
(he Princess F>'aun Nissa of Delhi, 
(he mother of William Palmer of 
Hyderabad and the second a 
princess of Oudh. 1 have this 
informaiion from Mr. Charles 
Palmer who tells me he got it from 
Miss Meadows Taylor who edited 
Meadows Taylor’s Sfty tf My Li// 
<OIOC. UfLn/*9). This version of 
events was followed by Mildred 
Archer in her lodw BnHtb 
Ptftrmhifr. op. cit.. pp.28l^. who 
thought (hat the figure kneeling to 
Palmer’s left must be the *Oudh 
Pnneess*, and that she was ’looking 
ardently at Palmer and leaning 
against his knee while he for his 
part holds her hand* (although this 
is clearly not ihe ease if you look 
carefully at the unfinished painting, 
and represents an almost unique 
ease of the usually super* 

Krupulous Mrs Archer failing to 
look closely at a picture: Nur is in 
fKC fMitber looking at Palmer nor 
holding his hand). Archer's reading 
of the picture has been blindly 
followed by Beth Toibin in 
Pimrngf Pismt.* C^knisi 
SahftrU u CMrj Brituk 

Pw*»^(Duk«. l999).pp.U3-l4. 

The story seems however to have 
got garbled in the reteUing, for 
while Fyxe and her sister appear 
frequently in Palmer^ letters and 
will, there is never a single mendon 
of a secoQd Indian wife or 
concubine - though the General 
did ia fact have a second wife, 

Sarah HaaeU, m St Kins, and here 
ttuat lie the origin of the confused 
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%utf\. PalmvT*« 'Begum of Ogdh* 
rvfvTTed to m » Tiimj marnAisc 
ananuncemcnt of 19 I’cbruan* I92S 
(rnken out bv a proud great* 
grandson of the Begum who wa« 
gciimg mamcti). whKh Atchci 

bchevctJ TO be substaniiatmg 

v'vulenee for a second Indian wife, 
was of course I'vre herself, who 
though b<»rn in Delhi had long 
been a l.ucknow' resident. The 
beautiful beiewelleJ figure 
kneeling beside Palmer in ihe 
picture must presumable' be Nur 
Hegum. as Mrs Hester fiiloarc. 
another great-granddaughter (who 
sold the piciuce to the India 
Office), always maintained, and as 
Durba Ohosh also concluded in her 
mvescigation of the picture (sec 
'('.olonial Companions', op. cit., 
p.97, n^ty This IS also the view of 
the current Director of the Prints 
and Drawings Section in the India 
Office. Df jerrv lj»iy. wh»K |usi to 
add to (he confusion, has recently 
re^aiiributed (he picture to the 
painter Johan /.offany. (Mildred 
Archer believed it to be the w-ofk 
of I'tanccsco Renaldi: see her /W« 
jftd HnftM t*«rfrai/"n, op- Cil., p.282, 
and 'Renaldi and India: A Romantic 
I'.ncounicr*. in/4^Ab. Vol. 104. July- 
September 1976, pp.9S-l05.) The 
well •dressed female figure standing 
on the extreme right of the picture 
must presumably be a neither of 
I'yre’s sisters. 

22 Dc boigne archive. Chambety. 
letters from William Palmer lo 
Benoit de Boigne. 13 March 1790; 
Ogeinc. 23 April 1792; and 'prsday 
Rvemng’ (undated but c- 1785)- 

23 Dc Boigne archive, Chamber)*, 
from the Lady Paiz uo-Nissa. 

24 Dennis Kincaid. Bnfij^ IjJt •" 

Ma /^(W-fPJ^'d-ondon. 1938). 

IS Mulka Begum was also the Mughal 
Rmperor's niece. Sec Nanndar 
Saroop, A S<fM$n 9 / 

(London. 1983), p. 1 49. 


26 When she visited the Naw'ab’s 

harem. Fanny Parkes met one of 
(he Angrezi Begums and w<ntes in 
detail about her in 9 / a 

Pi^m. op. cir. 

27 Mrs B. Meet Hassan Alt, O/>tfnv09if 

M /hr Alnsiit/mauHj ^ InJia OtKnpuxt 
9^ thttr Cuit9mt, Hobiu and 

Kr4gfea/ 0pini9Hi Siadt Tutht 

Ytan Kaisdtitet $9 tbtir Imm/diatf S9tit^ 
(London, 1832). 

28 See the Introduction by W. Crooke 
to the 1917 OUP edition, p.xv, 

29 De Boigne archive, f-hambery, 'Mrs 
Begum’s ].ondon accounts*. 

30 Alam and AJavi..^ hnraptoa 

9f iht O/TM/. 

op. cit., «sp. 1^.69-71. 

31 Hastings Papers. Bl. Add Mss 29,1 78, 
Vol.XLVIl, 1601-02, 10 October 
1802. pp.277-8. William Palmer m 
Hasnngs. 

32 Ibid., 4 December 1 802. pp.3l ^ 19, 

33 OlOC.Kirkpamck Papers, 1*228/12, 
p.SO.S May 1800. 

34 For example ibid.. p.l79, 16 
September 1801. William Palmer to 
James Kirkpatrick. 

35 This had staled (hat the land handed 
over was. as William Palmer 
reported to Warren Hastings, a full 
and complete eciuivalent and 
discharge, whether revenue should 
exceed or fall short of the estimate, 
in either of w*hich events neither 
party w*as to make any demand on 
the other'. Hastings Papers. BL Add 
Mss29,17e.VoI.XLVII. 1601-02, 10 
July l801.pp.61-3- 

36 Ibid. 

37 OKK.Kirkpatnck Papers, F 228/ 13, 
p, 70. 23 June 1 801, James 
Kifkpatnck 10 W'llham Kirkpatnek. 

» Ibid., p. 11 3. 4 August 1801. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 

39 See Moon. op. cit.. p.305. and 
Butler, op. cir.. pp.242-5l- 

40 OlOC.KirkpamekPapcxs.ha^W^. 
p2 2 December 1 801. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Palmer. 

41 t)IOC. Kirkpatnek Papers. F228/ 1 J. 
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p. 58. 7 Juive 1 80 1 J ames Kirkpatrick 
(9 WiUiam Painter. 

42 IM.. p. 1 7. 26 January. William 
Palmer tojamea Kirkpatrick. 

4^ O] OC. Kirkpatrick Papers. F229/ 5^. 
p.t). 4 January 1802. aAd p.l4. 10 
januar)’ 1 802. James Kirkpatrick lo 
WUbam Palmer. 

44 ]bHl..p.26. 1 Pebruary 1 802, James 
Kirkpatrick lojohn TuJIoeh. 

45 For Fyac's adoptton by the 
Emperor and her title see OtCX^. 
Persian Mss. lO 4440. 

46 OlOC. Kirkparriek Papers. F228/83. 
pp. 1 9~2i, 4 J anuar>' 1 M2. J ames 
Kirkpatrick to Lord Wellesley. 

47 Ibid., p. I S2. 6 September 1801 , and 
p.l66, 21 September 1801. James 
KjrkpatrKk to WilUam Kjrkpatriek. 

46 Ibid., p. 152. 6 September. James 
Kirkpatnek to William Kjrkpacrkk, 

49 Ibid., p. 1 66, 21 September 1801, 
James Kjrkpauick to William 
Kirkpatnek. 

50 Thomas Sydenham, quoted In 
Anon., ,Um* Nms 4m /4r HjJfftM 

C^ihtltd ffm 

ia ib* Offm (Hyderabad, 

C.1880). p.3. 

51 Mtekintosh, Afr«M/v.op. ell.. Vol. t. 
p.SU. 

52 J uLan J amc i Cotton, 'Kitty* 
Kirkpatnek*. Cakatis Khw. Apnl 
1899. p^S. 

53 OIOC, Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/ 1 3. 
p.3S, 5 April 1801, James Kirkpatrick 
to Wilbam Kirkpatnek. 

54 tbid..p.39.17 April 1801. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 
For William ThKkeriy in Madras 
see Sir William Hunter, T8r 
Tbatktn^t n /adw (London. 1897). 
pp.lll^O. This odd littk book also 
contains (on p.l74) an inecrestinf 
mention o( Jameses now*vanished 
grax*c in South Park Street Cemetery, 
as he was buried adiacent to the 
grare of RieKmond Thaekeny, the 
father of the noreUst. 

55 OIOC, Kirkpatrick Papera>F228/ 1 3, 
p.40. 22 April 1 801. James 


Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 

56 Ibid., p.58. 7 June 1801, James 
KirkpatfKk to William Kitkpatriek. 

57 Ibid., p.44. 4 May 1801. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatnek. 

58 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/25. 
p2l. 20 June 1801. Lord Welkaley 
to WiiUam Kirkpatnek. 

59 OIOC. Kirkpatric k Papers. r228/ 1 3. 
p.62. 1 1 June 1801 .James 
Kirkpatnek to WiUiam Kirkpatrick. 

60 OIOC. lOckpatnck Papers. r228/S5. 
p.3. 6 December 1801, James 
Kirkpatrick to William Palmer. 

61 There Is a wonderful account of 
the rwo young men's tnp written by 
Edward's deseendant, Barbara 
Strachey. in T8r .f/mrSry f jer* An 

bamfy re Amtfifa, and ai 
bamt fram IS70 1* t902 (London, 
1985). pp. 100*5. *nie diaries of both 
survive in the India Ofrice Library, 
though EJphmstone's writing is so 
scruffy as lo be partly illegible. 
Mountituari Elphlnsrone's is in Mss 
6ur 1*88 Doal3/16|b]. and Edward 
Straehey'sm Mss Eur 1*128/196. 

62 OIOC, Ed«*ard Straehey's Diary, Msi 
EurF128/196. pp.16-20. 

63 OlOC.MssEurF88Boal3/16|b]. 
envy for 14 September 1801. 

64 OI<^. lidward Straehey's Diary, Mss 
EurFl28/196.p.33. 

65 Ibid.p ir 

66 OIOC. Mss Bur F88Eoa13/16|b|. 
entry for 13 September 1601. 

67 O IOC, Kirkpatrick Papers. P228 / S 6, 
p.92. 16 October 1 802. James 
Kirkpatrick to Sir John Kenntway. 

68 CoUcy, 'Going Native. Telling Tales', 
op. cii..pp.l80-t.t84. 

69 010 C,MssEurF 88 Boal 3 /l 61 bl, 

entry for 22 August 1801. 

70 Ibid., entry for 23 August 1801 . 

7| Ibid., entry for 15 November 1801. 

^ Khan. p.560. 

73 Ibid.. pp.S6<^5. 

74 For this penetke in Lu^now see 
Ftther, ^nimefl and tbe Femimne. . 
op. 6 c«pJ 0 ?. 

75 IUnn.C«l(e'^>4r9^.p.588. 
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76 Fof this rikwork. which has 
recently been drasricaUy 'renovated* 
by the Archaeological Surrey of 
India in hideous Disney colours, 
see the excellent description in 
Mkhell and Zebrovski. 7*^ Nfw 

Camhh^ Htfhiy Mia 1,7: 
Arrbiiferiirr and Art of tkr 0«taH 
Suhanattt (Cambridge. 1999). p.l3$, 

77 Husain. Strnt ta tbr Utamit Qard<a. 
op. cic., p.3l. 

78 Kausar. op. eit., p.22*. 

79 Ak. ObfmMaru ** /ir AlatfubwoMaj . . .. 
op. dt.. p,$1, 

M Shu s h ta ci . op. ci I., pp. S45-8. 

$I <) 1 OC. Kirkpat rick Papers. F228/ 1 3. 
P' 166. 21 Sepcembet James 
Kirkpatrick to William KirkpairKk. 

82 Ibid.. p,l6B. 22 September. James 
Kirkpatrick to William KirkpairKk. 

83 I bid .. p. 1 87. 29 Scpiembe r. J ames 
Kirkpatrick lo William Kirkpatrick. 

84 Ibid.. p.216. 13 October James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 

as Wellesley Papers. BL Add Mss 
37.282. p.279. 7 October 1801 . Lord 
Wellesley to William Kirkpatrick. 


< ItAPTI'K 7 

1 OKX^. Kjfkpatriek Papers, 1*228/56. 
p.l3. 4Januar)' 1 802. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Palmer. 

2 ]bid..p.26, I February 1 802. James 
Kirkpatrick to John Tulloch; also 
l•228/57. p.7. Hyderabad. 5 April 
1802 James Kirkpatrick to John 
Read. 

3 OlOC. Kirkpatrick Papers, 1*228/56. 
p.25, 1 February 1802. James 
Kirkpatrick ro William Petrie, 

4 OlOC, Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/S8. 
p.36. 2 October 1802. James 
Kirkpatrick ro William Palmer. 

5 James actually spelt Sulaiman's name 
'Sooleymaun*. but 1 have updated 
the spelling lo ease comprehension 
throughout. 

6 OlOC, Kirkparrick Papers. F228/58. 


p.23. 6 May 1802 James Kirkpatrick 
to William Palmer, 

7 Ibid. . p. 1 5. 24 July 1 802, James 
Kirkpatrick ro William ^Imer, 

8 Ibid., p,24. 1 April 1802, James 
Kirkpatrick to William Palmer. 

9 That Fyae was lirerate is clear from 
her letter to de Boigne quoted in 
Chapter 6. Khair un-Nissa's literacy 
is alluded to fretjuently in Henry' 
Russell’s letters In the Bodleian 
Library, which refer ro him 
receiving regular letters from her, 
although none have survived. 
Sharaf un*Nlssa‘s letters have 
survived, however, although they 
somehow became detached fmm 
Russell’s welLcataiogued F.nglish 
correspondence and languished 
utKaialogued in the store of the 
library's Persian Department. I am 
extremely grateful to Doris 
Nichnlson for finally locating them 
all. Khur un-Nissa’s letters may have 
been deliberately destroyed, either 
by Russell himself or by his 
daughter* in daw. l^dy Russel), who 
became the family historian. The 
F.nglish correspondence also shows 
signs of being discreetly pruned, 
especially of correspondence that 
might have implicated Russell in 
the scandal surrounding the 
eolLtpse of Palmer*! bank, about 
which Russell had to face a formal 
investigation by the Bast India 
Company and which led to his 
early retirement from India. 

10 See previous note. Russell's letters 
refer to his worries chat Palmer 
might use rhe matter of 'the 
Begum* against him in the East 
India Company inquiry into the 
collapse of Palmer's bank, and it 
may have been at this stage that he 
took the precaution of destroying 
Khaar's letters. 

1 1 OlOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/S7. 
p,8. 8 April 1802, James Kirkpatnek 
to William Palmer. 

12 Both notes are now in the private 
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archive of their ^eseendarto. 

13 OIOC. Kiikpitrkk Papers. F22S/$$, 
p.23 . 6 May 1802, James Kiikpairiek 
CO Wilbam Palmer. 

M 01 DC, Kjikpacfkk Papers, F228 / S7. 
p.24, 1 April 1 802. James Kickpamck 
to Williatn Palmer. 

15 Scottish Record Office, Bdinburxh. 
Sea forth Muniments. GD4S/8/I. 
Henry Russell to Lady Hood, 
Hyderabad, S November 1813. 

16 OIOC, Kifkpacrsck Papers. F228/ SO. 
p.6, 8 April 1802. James Kirkpatrick 
10 WiUiam Palmer. 

17 Ibid., p.24. 1 April 1 802. James 
Kirkpatrick to William Palmer. 

18 OI OC. Kirkpatrick Pape rs, F228/ S8. 
p.73. to December 1802 James 
Ktrkpitnck co Wilbam Palmer. 

19 Durba Ghosh discusses this letter 
eloquently in her thesis 'Cotonial 
Companions’, op. cit.. p.l 24. 

2D OIOC, Kirkpatrick Papers, F228/ 1 8, 
p.30. 31 October. William 
Kirkpatnek to James Kirkpatrick. 

21 OIOC, Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/1 2. 
p.280, 6 December, James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 

22 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Papers, F228/I8. 
pp.2C^3, from Maula AU, 23 
November 1801, James Kirkpatnek 
to WiUiam Kirkpatrick. 

23 Ibid., pp. 1 1 -1 3. J ohn Makolm to 
William Kirkpatrick, Patna. 19 
October 1801. 

24 OIOC. Kirkpatrie k Papera, F228/ 1 3, 
p.26S. 28 November 1801. James 
Kirkpatrick to Wilbam Kirkpatnek. 

25 Ibid., p.222. 19 October 1801 . Vigors 
to James Kirkpatrick. 

26 Probably because of this incident. 
James later wrote a code for 
etiquette connected to the 
reception of the Brsiiih Resideni 
which laid down in minute detail 
eaaedy what should be done on the 
oceaaion of a visit, including tbe 
number of guns which were to 
make the salute and the she and 
make-up of the guard of honour 
with wdiieh he was to be met. $ee 


New Delhi National Arehsres. 
Foreign Department. Secret 
ConsultatioAi, 16 May 180S, No. 89- 
90. 

27 OIOC. Kirkpatrick Papers. F228/13. 
p.238, 9 November 1801, James 
Kirkpatrick to William Kirkpatrick. 

28 OIOC. KickpatrKk Papers, F228/ S8, 
p.lS,24July 1802, James Kirkpatrick 
to Wilbam Palmer. 

29 OIOC, KirkpatsKk Papers, 1*228/13, 
p.282, 7 December 1801, William 
Palmer m James Kirkpatrick. 

30 OIOC, Kirkpatnek Papers, 1*228/ 1 1 . 
p.l 92, S August 1799, William 
Kirkpatnek co James Kirkpairick. 

31 OIOC, Kirkpatrick Papers, F228/S6, 
p.9, 8 Apnl 1802. James Kirkpatrick 
to Close. 

32 OIOC, Kirkpatnek Papers. F228/ 1 8, 
p.46, 30 November 1801 .John 
Malcolm to William Kirkpatrick. 

33 Ibid., pp.24-7. 20 January 1802, 
William Kirkpatnek to James 
Kirkpatrick. 

34 I bid .. pp.33-7. 20 Apnl 1 802, J ohn 
Makolm to William Kirkpatrick. 

35 OKK. Kirkpatnek Papers, F228/S8, 
p27.25 March 1802, N.B. 
Edmenstone to James Kirkpatrick. 

36 Wilbam Palmer’s authorship of the 
letter is clear from irs st)*lc, its 
contents, the handwnting. and 
finally James’s remarks on it to 
William Palmer’s father, the 
Genera]. 

37 For Wilbam Palmer^ stay with his 
brother John, see the letter from 
Ceikeral Palmer to his brother*in- 
law Benoit de Boigne, Pune. 13 
December 1799, in the de Boigne 
arehive at Chambdry. 

38 From James Basilic Fraser, M/fiUiy 
Afeawrr^ Ij. C*L SkiimerC.B. 
<2 rob. Undon, 1881). Vd. 2. pt62. 

39 Hastings Papers, BL Add Mss Z9, 1 7$, 
pp^40, 254-5. 

40 Hawes, op. cit., pp. 1 02-3. 

41 OIOC, Kirkpatnek Papers, F228/57. 
p.], 14 March 1802.James 
Kirfcpatiick (o Ebeneeaer Roebuck. 
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42 V.xn India (Company. 'The 
hlydcrahad Papers: Papers Relative 
To Certain Pecuniary Transactions 
Of Messes VCilham Palmer And Co 
VX'jih The Ciovernment Of His 
fiighness The Nizam’ (I^ndon. 
1824), letter from Vk'illiam Palmer lo 
Henr)' Russell, p.2. 

43 The Resident Charles Metcalfe, 
quoted in Hawes, op. cit., p.106. 

44 OlOC. HM 743. The Affairs Of 
Messrs Vl'm Palmer 6t Co Vol. 2 
l^xtract Prom Ren|{al Pol Cons 7ch 
<)crl$25'.Pvint6l-2.(l6). 

45 Anon., Skt/ehts op. cii., 

pp. 325-6. 

46 Certainly. William Palmer seems to 
have been trading in a modest way 
from at least 1 802. when James 
bought a consignment of camels 
from him. See OlOC. KirkparrKk 
Papers. V228/58, p.22. 8 September 
1802. James Kirkpatnck to Charles 
Parrart. 

47 OlOC, Kirkpatnck Papers. H228/B3. 
'The ].eiter from Philochctcs*. 

48 OlOC. Kirkpatnck Papers, h226/57. 
p.27. 25 March 1602. HR. 
P.dmonscone to James Kirkpatrick. 

49 OlOC. Kirkpatnck Papers. H228/27. 
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disloyal to James, sec Ms Eng Letts 
Cl 55. p.l32.l4May. 

27 Bodleian library. John Palmer 
Papers. Ms Eng lit C76, pp.82-3, 8 
Septembee 181 3. John Palmer to 


William Palmer. 

28 H astings Papers. BL Add Mss 29. 1 80, 
Vol. XUX. October 1804- 
Deeembcr 1805. f.328. Wilbam 
Palmer to Hastings. Berhampore. 12 
October 1805. 

29 Bodleian Library, John Palmer 
Papers, Ms Eng lit C76, p.l 1 5, 25 
July 1810, John Palmer to WiUiam 
Palmer. 

30 Bodleian Library, Russell Papers. Ms 
Eng Letts Cl 55. p.l 38. 29 May I B06, 
Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

31 Ibid .. p. 1 42. 5 June 1 806, H enry 
Russell to Charles Russell. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid., p.l45. 13 June 1806, Henry* 
Russell to Charles Russell. 

34 Ibid., p. 1 98, 29 N ovember. He nry 
Russell to Charles Russell. 

35 Ibid.. p.l40, 2 June 1 806. Calcutta, 
Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

36 Ibid., p. 1 50. 4 July 1 806. Henry 
RusiclJ to Charles Russell. 

37 Ibid., p. 1 58. Calcutta. 23 July; and 
p.l 50. 4 July: both Henry Russell to 
Charles Russell. 

38 Ibid., p.lSS. Calcutta. 18 July. Henry 
Russell to Charles Russell. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., pp. 1 90-2. 7 November 1806, 
Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

41 Bodleian Library, Russell Papers, Ms 
Eng Letts Cl 72, p.5, 25 November 
1806, Thomas S)*denhtm to Henry 
Russell. 

42 Ibid., p.7, 26 December 1806. Henry 
Russell to TXomas Sydenham. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Bodleian Library. Russell Papers, Ms 
Eng Utts C168. p. 1 , 24 December 
1806, N.B. Edmonstone to Henry 
Russell. 

45 Bodleian library. Russell Papers. Ms 
Eng Letts Cl 72, p.7. 26 December 

1 806, Henry Russell to Thomas 
Sy*denham. 

46 Ibid., p.l. 14 January 1 807. Thomas 

Sydenham to Henry Russell. 

47 Ibid.,p-1 1.20 February 1806, 
Hemming to Henry Russell. 
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48 Bodleian Libmy. Ru««ell Pepen. Ms 
Eng Let IS Cl 55, pp.W5-6, 22 Much 
1806. Henry Russell co Charies 
Russell. 

49 Ibid,, p.207. 1 4 Apnl 1 807, Henry 
Russell (9 Charles Russell. 

«0 ibid. 

51 Scottish Rceotd Office, Edinburgh. 
GDl3$/2086. The WU of Uevt Col 
James Dalrympic, Hussein Sagst, 8 
December 1800. 

53 Jacon Hafner, from h»s 

Pftf. pf). 1 12, 1 35, 
quoted in Sinnappah Arasaratnam 
and Aniruddha Ray, AlereApe/e* 

Csmh^: A HuHiy 7 Teonr 
/ SQO. ttOO (New Delhi. 1 994). p. It 6. 

53 Bodleian library, Russell Papers, Ms 
Eng Uits C15$, p.2i 3, 27 April 1 807. 
Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

54 Ibid., p. 2 1 6. 1 4 J anuar>’ 1 808, Henr>’ 
Russell CO Charles Russell. 

55 Ibid. 

56 Ibtd. 

57 Pot Madras see Dodwell, op. 6i.. 
pp.l87,2l7.220. Also Jan Morris, 

tf Ha^Vr; TAr Rarttqg/ tf tU 
R4r{0«ford, 1983), pp.2 14.15. 
Davies, R^. op. cir., 

p.3a 

Sfi Bodleian Library. Russell Papers, Ms 
Eng Lens Cl 56. p.4, 7 April 1 808, 
Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

59 Bodleian Library. Russell Papers. Ms 
Eng Utes Cl 55, pp.226-30, 4 March 

1801, Henry RusseU to Charles 
Russell. 

60 Bodleian library. Russell Papen. Ms 
EngLettaC1S6.p.2t,2l April 1808, 
Henry RusseU to Charles RusseU. 

61 Bodleian Library. RusseU Papers. Ms 
Eng Lens C 1 55, p.31 . 7 hUrch 1 808. 
Henry RusseU ro Charles RusseU. 

62 Bodleian Library, RusseU Papers. Ms 
EngLensCl56.p.5l. 14 May 1808. 
Henry RusseU to Ckaries RusseU. 

63 Bodleian library; RusseU Papers. Ms 
Eng Ucts C155. p.236, 9 March 1808, 
Henry RusseU to Charles RusseU. 

64 Bodldan Library, RusseU P ape rs . Ms 
Eng Lera CIS6, p,29. 29 April 1808, 


Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

65 Bodleian Library, RusseU Papers. Ms 
Eng Lerra C1SS. p.236, 9 March 1 808, 
Henry Russell to Charles Russell. 

56 Ibid., p.244. 1 0 March 1 808. H enr)* 
Russell to Charles Russell. 

67 Bodleian Library, Russell Papers. Ms 
Eng Ucts Cl 56, p.4, 7 April 1 808. 
Henry Russell to Charier Russell. 

68 Ibid.. p.l8. 19 April 1808. 

69 I bid .. p.30. 1 M ay 1 808. He nr>> 

Russell CO Charles Russell 

70 Ibid.. p.41. 7 May 1808. Henry 
Russell CO Charles Russell. 

71 Ibid., p. 5 1 . 1 4 May 1 808. He nry 
Russell CO Charles Russell. 

72 Ibid., p.88. June 1808. Henry Russell 
to Charles Russell. 

73 Ibid., p.89. 11 June 1808. Henry 
Russell to Charles Russell. 

74 1 bid .. p.9l . 1 1 June 1 808, Henry 
Russell CO Charles RusseU. 

75 Bodleian IJbrary. RusseU Papers, Ms 
Cng Ixcis Cl 52, undated letter 
(c.1809). Sir Henry* Russell to 
Charles RusseU: also letter from Sir 
Henry to Henry Russell. 13 
Nos’ember 1818, reprinted In Indian 
Aftiirti, Vol. Vltl, July-December 
1954, pp.l35^. See also Peter 
VRaod, *Vassal State in the Shedow 
of Empire: Palmer's Hyderabad, 
1799-1867* (unpublished Ph.D.. 
Univenicy of WiseoAsm*Madiion, 
1981). pp. 1 06-7. 

76 Bodleian Library, RusseU Papers, Ms 
Eng L^its C156. p.98, 20 October, 
Henry RusseU to Charles Russell. 

77 Ibid., p. 1 02. 

78 Ibid., p. 107, 29 December 1808, 
Henry RusseU ro Charles RusseU. 

79 Bodleian Librar)*, Russell Papers, Ms 
Eng Lem Dl S2, p.8, 9 October 
1810. 

80 Bodleian Library, RusseU Papers. Ms 
Eng Lens Cl 56, p.279. n^l., Henry 
RusseU to Charles RusseU. 

81 Bodleian library. RusseU Papers, Ms 
Eng Lem CI72. p.67. 7 June 1813, 
Lady Hood to Henry RusseU. 

82 Scottish Record Office. Edinburgh, 
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GD46/tS/3/1~30. Henry Ru»sell to 
Ledy Hood. Hyderabad, 23 
September 1813. 

83 Scottish Record Office. Edinburgh. 
CrD46/8/1. Henry Russell to Lady 
Hood, Hyderabad, 5 Nox’ember 
1813. 

84 See Lady |Constance| Russell. T6€ 
Re/r Cf^en and Of^ SJutfhti of 
Si'tittry KMtfjrrr (London. 1910). 
pf.1-*18. 

85 Scottish Record Office. Edinburgh. 
GD46/S/I, Hcnr)’ Russell to Lady 
Hood. Hyderabad. 5 November 
1813 


CHAPTril 10 

1 Quoted ict Archer and Falk. India 
Krivtf op. ell., p.54. 

2 Captain Ccor|;c Elers, Simain of 
Qtofff him. C^tarn of ibt f7ih 
KtpmtmaJ Fee/ (l^ondon, 1903). 
pp.l79-88. 

3 I would like to thank hischael 
1’ Is her for this infonnation. 

4 For the children pining for India 
see Lady Russell. Tht Rare Cnddett . . .. 
op. cic.. pp.l-18. For Kiiry 
apparently referring to a ban on 
correspondence with her mother, 
ace tetter in the private archive of 
her descendants, in which in 1841 
she tells Sharaf un^Nissa: *I longed 
to write to you dc tell you these 
feebngs that I was never able to - 
|express^|. a letter w|hleh) I was 
sure wd be detained/ 

5 Edward Strachey. The Romantic 
Marriage of James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick*, op. cii.. pp.27-^. 

6 Cenainly it was always William, nor 
the Handsome Colonel, who wrote 
occasional progress reports on the 
children to Henry Russell. His 
letters clearly describe the children 
from observation rather than 
report, so it can safely be assumed 


that they spent a fair amount of 
time together. 

7 As he described Kennavay in his 
will. I have been unable to trace the 
whereabouts of the ori^nal of this 
document, and have worked from a 
copy made by Wilbam*s descendant 
Kenneth Kirkpatrick which he sent 
ro Bilku AUadin in Hyderabad. I am 
very grateful to Bilkiz for twice 
giving me access to this and to her 
voluminous collection of 
Kirkpatrick papers. 

8 Brendan Camduff, entry for 
William Kirkpatrick in T8r Nnv 
DifHanafy Nmhnal 
(forthcoming). Brendan tells me 
that Kirkpatrick's letters to 
Kennaway at this period seem to 
hint at serious opium abuse. 

9 The East India Company CoUeciion 
is now part of the Oriental and 
India Office Collections In the 
British Library. Willjam*s 
description of Nepal was published 
aa An Attunt of ibi Miuian f* Ntpan/ 
in f79S (London, 1811) 

10 I n India InitriM, op. cl t. (p.235)» Kate 
Telischer comments that in his 
preface 'Kirkpatrick describes 
Tipu's epistolary self* portrait in 
terms drawn largely from the 
vocabulary of despouam: the cruel 
enemy, intolerant fanatic, 
oppressive ruler, harsh master, the 
sanguinary and perfidious ryranc . . . 
the final sentence |of the preface) 
which leaves much inferred rather 
than stated, suggests that Kirkpatrick 
is attempting to answer those few 
writers who depict the sultan in 
reasonable guise and dismiss the 
tyrannical image as an exaggerttioo.’ 
There ia a direct parallel to this 
selective publication of 
documentation with a view to 
showing Muslim rulers in the worst 
possible Ughi in the selective 
innslations from the Arab and 
Islamic press produced by vtrious 
pro-IsraeU lobbying o^anisations 
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cod*)'. 

1 1 Milk Wilks (1 740VI 83 1) , Milif a ry 

tnd PriviK SecTetary to Lord Clive 
179^.1803. Hesident in ^^y&ore 
1603^1 when he left India. In 
reiifemenc in England be wwxe 
H/rrtn«/ SJuUbts tf f6< Sm 6 9f /edi# 
M 00 Atkmpi *9 twr iht Hisfry 9f 
AlyMn* (Loi^on, I81i3>14), and an 
analysis of (he AkhUk a 

Persian meiaphyskal (realise. 

12 OlOC. Kirkpsmck Papers. F228/2 1 . 
pp.I.7;4and 12 Nwembet 1809. 
Mark WUks to William Kirkparriek. 

13 lam very grateful to Brendan 
Camduff for hi$ help with William 
Kiikpatnek. and for his clever and 
generous sugges cions , especially 
ceUcing to WiUiam's possible opium 
addiction and his ob^ssion with 
Tipu‘s astrological systems. 

14 For William’s overdose see Sirachey 
Papers. OlOC F127/478a. 'Sketch of 
the Kickpatnek Family by Lady 
EUchard Strachey’. His 
granddaughter Clemenuna 
Robinson (daughter of Clemeniina, 
Lady Louis) wrote: *1 think he 
suffered from rheumatic gout but 
he died from drinking laudanum 
ubkh his servant had put by his 
bedside believing it ro be senna.’ 
William was buried in St Clement 
Danes church in the Strand. His 
death notice in the kxtrrr P*^t 
reads: Thursday Sept 3rd> 1BI2: 
Died, Near London, on the 22nd 
Lk. most suddenly. Mafor General 
Kirkpatrick, of the East India 
Company's service, lace resident in 
this eiry. He had long filled high 
and imponanr public statioor in 
India, and was alike distinguished 
for his literary attainments. poLiocal 
knowledge, and private virtues.' 

15 There is an undated letter in the 
archive of his sisters’ descendants 
which refers to the amputation he 

priog to have to undergo, bur 
does not specify which Umb was 
concerned. The aceidenr is 


mentioned in Sir Fldward Straehey's 
unpublished memoirs, quoted in 
Charles Richard Sanders. Tbi 
.V//wkry fwN^’ TMr 

U tad tJUrarj AitMa/itai 

(New York, 1948). pi 22. 

16 from (he private archive of their 
descendants. The Handsome 
Colorsel to Katherine Kirkpatrick, 
Hollydale. 8 September I8l2. 

17 The Handsome funnel died at 
klollvdale and was buried in 

St Clement Danes church in the 
Strand. There was a memoTisI 
plaque to him and William high on 
(he north wall of the church, bui ii 
was lost when the church was 
burned down in the blitz. 

18 Thomas Carlyle (ed. Charles Filiot 
Novem). K/an«i/owr/ (London. 
1887), p243. 

19 lbid.,p.244. 

Tti baebara Sirachey. Tbt .VVtwrfyr Ijaf, 
op. eit., p.1 13. 

21 Carlyle. Rr«»w«v»rf/, op. eit , p.247. 

22 lbid..p.246. 

23 Alexander Carijie (ed ). Ijiifft 
tf Vhtmti Ctfh^ tadjaaf U "t/ib 
(Ixindon, 1909).Vol. 2.p15. 

24 Ibid .p20. 

25 Carlyle, R/mms<ta<es, op. eit.. p.247: 
'hin Siraehey took to me from the 
first, nor ever swerved: it strikes me 
now. more than it then did. she 
silently could have liked to see 
’'dear Kitfy" and myself come 
together.’ 

25 Lmv Latttff tf Tbtatt$ Ctffyk tad Jtae 
U'VZik, ^ cit., Vcd. 2, p.25. 

27 ]bid..pp.S0-1. 

28 ]bid..p.235. 

9 Quoted in 'Carlyle and the 
'’Blumine" of Stfftr RtJtrfms'. 

R/iv*>, CLXJJ 1 . August 
1894,{^.164-S. 

X Barbara Stnehey. Tbt Sfrtfb^ Lrsr. 
op. dl.. p.U7. 

31 In Sanders, T*r Xmnirr Har/^ IS8S~ 
f 9/2. op. dt..p134. 

32 Carlyk, Rtmaitnaftf. op. dr., p.246. 

33 From the private archive of their 
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descendints, letttt from jacnc« 
Phillipps lo Kiiry dated only 'Frida)' 
Night’. 

34 Thomas Carlyle, Sanar Htmnmr 
(lx>ndon, 1 83^34) i see Chapter S. 
'Romance*, passim. 

35 There is a considerable licerarure 
ort the identiry of Carlyle’s 
'Blumine’ and The Rose Goddess'. 
See G. Scrachey. 'Carlyle and the 
Rose Goddess’, in N/iHtHiuh 

Voi. 32.JuJy-December 1892. 
pp.470-$6; j.J. Cotton, 'Kitty 
Kirkpatrick', in CakvM Kitwie. Vol. 
CCXVl. April 1899. pp236^8: and 
the follo«'-t)p in Vol. CCIXX, 
December 1899. J.J. Cotton. *Kiiry 
Kirkpatrick and Blumirse’. pp.12$> 
35; Henry Straehey, *Carlyk^ First 
Love’, SpfHtHr, Clll, 9 October 1 909, 
pp, 559^0. See also Lady RgsseU. 

Tin Kerr C9idtts . . .. op. eic., pp. 1^1 8. 
Other candidates for Blumine 
include Margaret Gordon and 
Carlyle’s wife. Jane Vl^lsh. Sec C.P. 
Harrold (ed.). Carfyk's SsHtr Hiurtwt 
(New York. 1937). pp.37-8. 

3d G. Straehey, ’Carlyle and the Rose 
Goddess’, op. cir. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p475. 

How he did this is unclear, and 
Kitty tried to find out by writing to 
a contact in the Hyderabad 
EUsideney. Russell did not give her 
the picture immediately, bur later 
left it to her in his will, much to 
the annoyance of hit own family. 
See letter of Henry Russell to 
William Palmer in Bodlebn Library, 
Russell Papers. Mss Eng Letts CI74. 
2 October 1841. p. 147. This letter 
contradicts the later and Inaccurate 
account given by Constance Russell 
in Tbt Raft Ctddtss . ... op. cir., p. I . 
where Kitty is said to have Rrsi 
visited Swallow field in the 
company of a Mrs Clive in the 
summer of 1846 > although there 
may of course have been two 
different visits to Swallowficld. 


40 Anon. . Sun NoHs an tb* Hyderabad 
Rtddentj^ op. cic.. p.23. 

41 Sec Wood, op. cit., pp, 269-71. 

42 De Warren, op. cit.. Chapter 9. 

43 Ibid., Chaptei 10. 

44 Ibid. 

45 The best account of Palmer’s bank, 
and Russell’s secret involvement 
with it. can be found in Peter 
Wood’s remarkable thesis ’Vassal 
State in the Shadow of Empire*, 
op. cit.. pp. 348-61. For Russell 
bribing the printers of the 
Hyderabad P^re see ibid., p.357. See 
also the good short account given 
in Hawes, op. elc.. pp.tOI-9. 

46 Scottish Record Office. Edinburgh. 
GD46/8/1, Henry Russell to Lady 
Hood, Hyderabad, S November 

1813. 

47 The letter is in the bound volume 
of Russell’s Persian 
correspondence in the Bodleian 
Library. See Chapter 7. n9, above. 

48 Bodleian Library. Russell Papers, 
Mas Eng Letts Ct74, p«l47, 2 
October 1841, Henry Russell to 
William Palmer. 

49 Ibid.. p.l54. 1 5 January 1842, 

William Palmer to Henry Russell. 

50 The letter, which is undated but 
muse presumably be 1841. survives 
in the private archive of their 
deKendants. Tbe original is in 
Persian, and Captain DC. Malcolm’s 
slightly inaccurate translation is 
attached to it. 

51 The correspondence survives in 
the private archive of Khair un* 
Nissa’s descendants in London. It is 
not numbered or referenced. 

52 See Wood, op. cir., p.362n. 

53 The correspondence survives In 
the private archive of Khair un* 
Nissa's descendants in London. It is 
not numbered or referenced. 

54 Bodleian Library. Russell Papers. 
Mss Eng Uta C174, p.l74, 27July 
1847, William Palmer to Henry 

Russell. nfo/ 

55 Bengal Regimental Orders, lOR/P/ 
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BeA/S«c/2S5. Fon William. P 
Deceinb<( 1BI3. No. 39. RegimcniaJ 
OrcUr» by Li. Col. Sruarc. Fu(T)’fhur. 
2July 1813. AJ&o No. 68. 

56 Caidfier Papcn. NauoAil Army 
Muscotn, p.206. Letter 81. Babel, 27 
juA« 1821. 

57 Saksena. op. dr., pp. 1 0(^37. 

58 Parkes, op. eit., p.458. 

39 Quoted in Alex Palmer'i 

unpublished The Palmer Family’, 


op. cir. 

60 Temple. 

op. eii., Vol. I . p.240. 

61 Quoted by Lady Ruatcll. Tbe Karr 
CtdJftJ . . .. op. eic., p. 1 8. 

62 Edvard Scrachey. *The Romantic 
Marriage of James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick. . .' op. eit., p.29. 

63 See for eaample p.S2. 
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Aaaf Jah II 

Allard, Bannou Pan Dei xliin 
Aloupaim, Maham 336 
Anaga. Maham 338n 
Anderson. David 266 a; General 
William Palmer to 52. 267-6 
Anderson. James 70 
Anglo lndians 49-51. 144-5, 317. 

366, 381-4 
Archer. Mildred 41 3n 
Arcot, Nawabs of 64. 393. 545 n 
Arisru Jah (Chulam Sayyed Khan) 
axiii. 84n; appearance and 
character 66-9. 161, 265; and 
army 140-1, U2. 145-6. 3Un; 
attempts to Involve Company in 
Maratha campaign 90. 91-2, 93; 
death 362-3; exile and 
imprisonment 96. 96-9. 100, 130- 
3; family 199. 305. 333. 334, 366; 
a* First Minister 133-4, 135. 137, 
139. 150, 284; and JAK 125, 133- 
4, 200, 229-30. 231, 232. 276, 
313, 346. 347; and JAK*s liaison 
with Khair 186-5, 204. 205-10 
243. 245. 247, 248. 255. 257. 258; 
marriage of gnnddaughter 200-1, 
202. 203; and Mir Alam 89-90, 

93. 134, 161, 196. 197. 198. 202- 
3. 204-10. 212. 274. 366; and 
Mysore War 190-1, 194; and 
occult arts 131-2, 348, 349; as 
patron of am 88, 291-2; relations 
with Mah Laqa Bal Chanda 124 
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Asftf Jah, Nizam u1*Mulk 86-7. 160. 
161. 172. 177n. 223n; d«ath and 
burial 355. 356n 

Asaf Jah II. Nizam Ali Khan xxii. 58. 

111. 112. 347; achievcmcAB 84. 86-7; 
appearance 87-8; and Aristu Jah 
133. 305n; army 61. 81. 83. 91. 92. 
93-4, 95. 129. 139-41. 145-6, 149- 
52. 179-80, 226; ashur kbana 291- 
2; children 304n. 355; death 355. 
356; durbar 84-6. 89. 113. US. 
172, 182, 194, 201, 284-6. 325; at 
fesdvaU 220, 289. 292; Hyderabad 
public buildmg programme 367-8; 
illness 347. 348, 356; intelligence 
network 136; interests 333. 334. 
347-9; and JAK 6. 100. 103. 125- 
7, 135, 194, 201-2, 229-31, 257. 
258, 274-5, 296-7, 315. 325, 333, 
347-9, 357; and JAK's Residency 
building 325, 328. 346-7, 349; 
and Mah Lat^a Bai Chanda 173, 

348; Maratha campaign 61. 90. 
91-6, 347n: and Mir Alam 153. 
197-6. 244; and Palmer & Ca 31>. 
plots against 135-6; and Raymond 
xxMiv, 100-2. 128-9, 135; and 
Tipu Sultan 178, ISO. 197-8; 
treaties with 6, 102, 104-5, 135, 
145. 146. 179. 197-8, 201-2, 226. 
229-31. 274-5. 297, 325, 348; 
^/t4M 95, U9n, 124. 125-6, 177, 
178. 197. 202, 220. 229. 230 
1 19 

afbt/r kb4H4i 291-2 
AsUHf j^Htnah Stuart obituary 42 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 41 
Asma Bint Shihab aUSuUyhiyya 169n 
Assaye, Battle of 361 
Acagha Khan 336n 
Aurangabad 98n. 111. 223, 356n 
Aurangzeb, Emperor 27, 86. 87, UO, 
in. 169, 172. 292. 326n. 344. 
441; harem 232, 250o; tomb 356n 
Avicenna rrr I bn Sina 

Bai Hie. Major General Sir Ewcn 398 
Baird, Sir David 191. 193 


Baji Rao 11, Peshwa 359 
Bakshi B^um xxii, 95. 126, 197 
Bangalore: Tipu’s gardens 76 
Bsirlovp; Sir George 429, 432-3. 434, 
435 

Barnard, Andrew 57, 59 
Barnard, Anne 57, 56. 59. 104. 119 
Barun. Mama xxiii. 285, 286 and n 
Basscin 359; Treaty of (1802) 359 
Beig. Sadue 120 
Berar 236, 244, 316. 319 
Berar. Rajah of 360 
hihi» 34-9, 52. 53. 116. 118-21, 183, 
372n. 521n 

Bidar 81, 82-4. 171. 223; Rangin 
Mahal 86 

Bidri, Munshi Khader Khan: TArikk /• 
A$^ Ubi 208. 223. 365*6 
Bijapur IS, 26. 168, 171 
Bishop. Benjamin 19 
Blackiston. Major J.: TavAv Yun 
MiUtafy AivtnUtftt in Hininstan 52 
Blackwell. Joshua 24 

XXXV, xxxix. 500, 

524n 

Blaqui^re, W.C. 412 
Blunt. Mr 412 
Bodh Gaya: temple SO 
Boigne. Ad41c de d 'Osmond) 380 
Boigne. Anne de 360 
Boigne. General Comte Benoit de: 
brigades 91, 93. 94. 99. 130. 144, 
383n; concubines 269-70; 
marriage to Nut Begum 269. 379- 
80; second marriage 360 
Boigne. Charles de 360 
Bombay 33 
Boo Begum 199 
Booth. Mrs 62 

Bourquoin. Louis 142, 147-8 
Bowser, Lt Colonel 4, 7, 8, 9, 181, 
182, 213, 234. 241-2, 244, 246. 
300, 526n 
Boyd. John P. 142 
Breton, Francis 23-4 
Brooke. James CWhite Rajs') I7n 
Brunton. James: JAK to 350-1. 369 
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Buchanan. Revcfcnd CJaudius 29 
Bulkr, Chatici sxv, 386, 397. 475. 

478 

Bulkr. Charles (son) 478. 479 
Bulkr. habella («> Kirkparrkk) xav. 
372, 384. 397, 403. 474-5; 
friendship with Khair un*Nissa 
42y^, 426 
Bulkr. Rose 423-4 
Butke, Edmund 40 
Buine •Jones, Edward xli 
Burton. Richard 35. 195a 

Cakuna 22. 29. 30. 33. 50-2. 53, 163- 
4. 16S. 226-7. 407-9. 414; Mir 34- 
9. 52. 51 In; Botanic Gardens 331n; 
the Briosh and Hindunm 40. 42, 49- 
50; Chownnghee (drsthet) 41^15. 
42t; Company Whicrx 33. 4ICUI3; 
Council 29, 72n; ron William 51. 
163. 415; Fort William College 413; 
Covemmem House 345-4. 367. 

415. 420; Hum Cub 29; JAK% 
death and burial 397-9. 537n; 

Khair and Shanf uA*Nissa m 403. 
413-17 

CaUu/fa Ca^fff 396 . 397. 399 
CtkatU TtUgf^ 44 
Cambay. Nawab of 120 
Campbell. Colin: Vitrwiu triumwms 
350 

Cape of Good Hope 57. 58-9. 60. 

102. 104, 323n 

Carlyle. Jane {nit Vt^lsh) 476. 477-8 

479 

Carlyle. Thomas xxvi, xxxix. 475-80. 
499-500 

Champa, Mama ixiii, 286n 
Chanakya (KauUlya): AnU Sbssirv 
136 

Chand. Mir 272 

Chanda. Mah La<]a Bai xxv, 124, 172- 
3. 199. 222, 335, 348. 525n 
Chand Btbi 168. S25n 
Charles II. of England 18n. 2S 
Chamock, Job 22-3 
Cherry. George 69rt 
Chinnery, George 389; portrair of 


JAK*s children 342o. 389. 390. 
416-17. 445-6. 461. 480-1. 492-3 
Chinrsery, John 389 
Clapham Sect 476 
Clive. Edward. l<ord xxH. 7. 281 n. 

346; Inquiry and Report 3-4, 5. 7- 
9. 182. 187. 234, 300, 309. 310. 
314. 325. 340n 
CUve. Robert 7, 33. 409 
Close. Colofsel Barry 312-13. 330-1; 
JAK ro 360; Arthur Wellesley ro 
212 

CoUins. Colonel John: William 
Kirkpatrick to 104 
CoUini. John fKsng Collins') 52 
CoUins. Wilkie: Tbe Afece/^Mr 19^5 
Congreve. William 192 
Conway. Count de 1 30 
CornwalUs. General Lord Charles: as 
Governor General SO. 51-2. 70. 

71, 72. 144, 367, 368, 390-3; 
illness and death 397-8; and JAK 
390. 391-3. 396; and William 
Kirkpatrick 73-4; and Mir Alam 
90. 163; and Tipu's defeat 28n 
Court, Claude Auguste 326n 
Court, Fetli Aaam Joo xlain 
Coutinho, Gon^alo Vaa 15 
Crawford. Alexander 37 
R/m» 40 
Cuddapah 47n 

Dallas. Colonel 155 
Dalrymple. I 4 Colonel James xxl, 122, 
135. 180. 191. 203. 288; children 
119-20; death and hineral 239- 
40. 394; and JAK^ liaison with 
Khair 213-15. 235. 239. 256; 
Indcan wife 119. 2l5n 
Daltympk, Margaret 122, 397, 449- 
30. 453 

Dalrymple. Mooti Begum 119. 21 Sn 
Dalrymple. North 249n 
Dalrymple. Captain Samuel xxj-xxlJ 
122. 397 
Daly. Jane xlii 

Dara Jah xxiii, 135. 213, 355 
Dausan. Mir nuv, 202. 211. 212. 238-9 
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Davidson. EUza 29n 
D«€can xxsviiin, S-6, 76. 81-2. 68. 
214. 303; architecnire 83-^. 85-6; 
arc and culcufe 2<^7. 86. HI, 

112n. 124-5, 171, 172, 173; 
bazaars 83. 84; famine 38(^7; 
foreigners 15-16, 25, 26; 
horticulture 333-6; Mughal conquest 
11(^11; Muslim sultanates IS, 16. 
27; Shi ism 11 On. 223 
Deccani. Kahim: miniature 26-7 
Delhi 30, 53. 71, 110. 136, 160, 169. 
172, 265, 326n. 5ll-12n; Chandni 
Chowk 169; courtesans 172; 

Firing! Pura (suburb) IS; Jan tar 
Mantar (observaior>*) 31; MughaJ 
tomb 160; Red Port 169 
dterbi 249-50. 341 
Dhoolaury Bibi 67. 186, 526n 
Diemen, Anthony van 13 
Dilshad Agha 168-9 
Ducarrol, Mrs 379 
DuUer. Mrs 480, 468 
Duncan. Jonathan; William 
Kirkpatrick to 100, 101 n 
Dundas, Henry 58; Richard Wellesley 
to 60-1, 236 
Dundtenec, Chevalier 142 
Durdanah Begum xxiv, 155, 162, 424; 
home 250, 341, 403; and Khair’s 
liaison with JAK 182, 240, 241, 
252, 255; and Russells 416, 423, 
426, 439-40 

East India Company. British xl. xlii, 7, 
17 28. 409; architecture laxiii, 
350; army SO. 63. 93, 145. ISO. 
226, 230, 275, set Subsidiary 
Force; Board of Conuol 57-8; 
deserters and renegades 16. 19-20, 
25-6; factors 20-3; Gardner’s 
Horse 141n. 359o. 496; and 
Hinduism 40-50; Ubrar>' 472; loss 
of influence in Hyderabad 99- 
lOO; in Mughal period 17-18. 20- 
6; Mysore Wars 137n, 178-9. 180, 
181, 190-3, 197; racial attitudes 
50-3. 272. 319, 383; records 


xxzvn, neevu, xlii; transcultundon 
29. 30, 33, 34, 511— 12n; treaties 
with Nizam Ali Khan 90, 134-5, 
138, 145-6. 150. 179. 201. 226- 
31, 274-6, 287, 319, 32S, 348; 
Writers 33-4, 410-13; nr else 
Wellesley, Richard 
East India Company, Dutch 13, 441 
East India Company, French 

(Compagnie des Indu Orien tales) 
130 

Edreonstone, Neil 138n, 163, 324, 
435^. 440 
Elers, George 47(^1 
Elphinsione, Mountstuart xaii, 282, 
461 and n, 474; Hyderabad diary 
119, 122. 123, 124, 282-7, 326, 
397; and JAK 288 
Eton CoUe^ 64 

Exeter Southemhay House 471-2. 
473 and n 

FanthOmc, Captain Bernard 116 
Farasu 143 

Fanand Begum xziii-xxiv, 184, 200, 
20ln. 240-1, 243. 245, 251 
Rnton, Elizabeth 49 
Feridunjah. Prince I27n 
Feroz Shah. Prince 116 
Filoze, Michael 142 
Fingits. Michael 141. 3l8n, 522-3n; 

Brigade 141. 144. 145, 152. 317 
Fisher, Michael: Tbe TrevtU ej Dtaii 
Mabemet xlii 

Foote, Samuel: The NeM 36n 
Fordyce. Reverend Francis 412n 
Foster, WiUiam (ed.): The EngM 
p 0 (/ 0 htj 1/1^4 21n, 22n 
Fowke, Joseph 412 
Fox, Charles James 40 
Francc/thc French 6, 58, 60-1, 87 
99-100, 135, 272n; io Hyderabad 
115, 125. 128. 139-40. 146. 149- 

53; JH else Napoleon Bonaparte; 
Raymond, General Michel 

Francis. Philip 375, 407, 409 
Franklin. William 32 
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Fnser. James Baillie 469 
Fraser, William 53-4. 461. 496 
Fresne. Chevalier de 150 

Gama. Vasco da 14 

Gardner. Reverend Bartholomew 497 
Gardner. Edward S3-4; William 
Gardner to 121 
Gardner, James 121. 270. 496 
Gardner, James Jehangir Shihoh 497 
Gardner, Mukhra Begum 496 
Gardner. Mulka Begum 270 
Gardner, William Linnaeus 141, 142, 
270. 496. 51 4n; Anglo-Indian 
dynasty 49^7; army career 45. 
I3fl, 142, 359n. 496; death 497; 
founds Gardner’s Horse 141 n. 
559n. 496; Indian wife l20-t. 
170, 496; and JAK 158. 141. 14$; 
and Stuart 45-4. 496 
George 111, of England 112 
Gillanders. Francis 50 
Goa, Portuguese in 11-14, 16. 17 
Colconda xxxl, asxii, 26. 27, 101. 
109-11. 150. 171, 195. 554. 557. 
441; diamond mines axxi-xxaU, 
112. 195n 

Cordon, Margaret 479 
Gram, Charles 46, 47 
Cram, James 45 
Gresley. Major Francis: William 
Palmer to 498-9 

GuJbadan Begum: H»m^$mNams 169 
G«^r see Khan. Ghulam 

Husain 
Guntur 145 

Haidar AU 28n. 77. 160n. 418; armies 
87; tomb 77 

Haidar. Dr Zeh un*Nissa xaxia- 
xaxiv 

Hajji Begum rr/Jahan Parwac Begun 
Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey: A Cede ^ 
Gnr/ee Lew 40 
Halifax, Lady 498n 
Hamilton. Alexander hitw AteemM ^ 
the Best Imditf 2^5 


Hamilton. Captain 18-19n 

Hare. David 49—50 

Harris, General I58n. 179. 180. 191. 

192, 198; Baird to I95n 
Hasan Aga (Samson Rowlie) 18 
Hastings. Warren 4t, 46, 66, 69, 265; 
duel 575; John Palmer to 51; 
General William Palmer to 26^S, 
272-3. 317. 562. 397-8. 421; 
Punna Pearse to 576n 
Hawkins. William 25 
Hawley. President of East India 
Company 441 n 
Heber. Bishop Reginald 30-1 
Hemming. Captain William xii. 509n, 
419. 456 

Herschel. Sir William 575 
Hickey. Thomas: portraits of William 
Kirkpatrick 60 

Hickey. William 55n. 57-9. 409-10. 
412. 415; on Chinner)* 389; on 
Cornwallis 591 

Hinduism 15-14, 36, 40-6. 47-50, 
170. I75n. 221; and Islam 26, 167. 
168. 225-4, 295 
Hindustan 266n 
Hodges. William 409, 446 
Holkar. Jaswant Rao 559. 560, 592 
Holland. John 526 
Hollydale. Kent 64, 68. 471 
HolwcU, John Zephania 56 
Home, Robert 230 
Hood. I.ady Mary 461-2. 465; Henry 
Rusaell lo 464. 465-6 
hookahs 55. 55. 11 7n. 159 
Hunter. William 407 
Huxley. Aldous 478n 
Hyderabad xiii. xxxvii-xxxvili, 55. 

86. 87, 92. 109-15. 121-2. 136. 
285-4, 59^5; Anglo-French 
rivalry 99-100. 115. 125. 128-30. 
155-S, 139-40. 14S-6. 149-53; 
art and culture 172-4, 291-2, 
335-4, 545; ashur khaaes 291-2; 
British cantonments see Subsidiary 
Force; British Residency xxix, 
xxxii-xxxiii, 
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Hyderabad - nnt, 

109, 115, 117-18, 123-5. 279-W, 
32S. 326-9, 346-7. 349-51, 369- 
74, 377, 417, 420-1. 484; Char 
Minar HI. 220; civil war 355; 
0ood& XXX vii; gardens 333—6; 
mceihgence networks 13^9; 

Mecca Masjid 356; nautch parties 
124, 199, 200; Nixams $tt Asaf 
jah, Asafjah 11, Sikandcr Jah; 

old city 24^50, 283; public works 
387—8; Raymond's tomb xxxiv— 
XXXV, 139; religious festivals xxxi, 
219-25. 236, 237-8. 289-96, 341; 
cransculturation US-17. 123-S. 
320 

Ibn Sma (Avicenna): C4 «m Mtdidnt 
233 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II. Sultan of 
Bijapur 26n, U2n 
Imtiaz ubOmrah 137 
India Act (1784) 520n 
Indian Mutiny (1857) 495, 497-8 
Irving. Edward 476, 479 
Islam/ Muslims: abortion and birth 
control 232-4; children 337-42; 
circumcision 1 ^ 16 ; conversions 17- 
19, 24-5, 28. 43, 116, 120. 142, 
Idin, 259, 268, 340; fesdvaU 219- 

25, 237-8. 289-96; and Hinduism 

26, 40, 167-8, 223-4. 293; maniages 
257n; Shi’ism 110 and n, 289, 291. 
292. 341; Sunnis ItOn 

7rr*/ Ntftfvu/ Sb^hi ll2n. 171 

Jah an Pa war Begum xxiii, 201, 366 
Jahanara 169 
Jai Singh, Maharajah 31 
jehangir. Emperor 339, 427n 
Jemdanee 37—9, 415 
Johnson, Richard 271 n 
Johnson, Sir William 17n 
Jones, Sir William 41-2, 46 
Jung, Nawab Shumshair 328 

Kahir 278-9 
Kaiwaft Jah, Prince 305 


Sutra 171 

Kanwar, Mahtab 222n 
Kanwar Bai, Raj 222 
Kautilya rrr Chanakya 
Kennaway, John 66, 478; friendship with 
William Kirkpatrick 66-7, 66-9, 73, 
471; JAK to 331, 332. 333, 370-1, 
377; on Mir Aiam 89; as Resident at 
H)‘denibad 71, 74, t37n 
Kennedy, Dr Alexander xxii, 241, 

244, 246-6, 250-4, 340n, 393 
Khair un-Nissa xxv; appearance 15^ 
6; birth of children 5, 9, 215, 232, 
234, 259, 303, 306-7; character 
343, 425, 447; death 307, 462-3, 
464, 465, 486; inrbi 341, 460; 
engagement 154, 156, 176-8, 213- 
14, 254-5; exile in Masulipatam 
438, 439, 441-6. 452, 460; 
friendships 304, 305-7, 422-4, 
461-2, 464; hobbies and pastimes 
343-4; iUncss 247; and jAK^s 
death 399-400. 402-3, 413-17; 
and JAK's will 257-8, 379, 400, 
428-9; letters xxxvi, 306; liaison 
with JAK xxxvi-xxxvii, 5-6, 8-9, 
155, 156, 164, 175-6, 178n. 181- 
6, 187-9. 204-7, 208, 212, 213, 
231, 232, 234-6. 240, 250-6, 314, 
403. 465; and loss of children 381, 
386. 388, 426, 428, 445-6, 465; 
marriage and move to Residency 
xxxii, 256-8, 278-9, 325; and Mir 
Alam 427, 430, 437-8, 439, 446. 
452; motherhood 336-7. 336, 340. 
341. 344; portrait 416; purdah 
xxxui, 344-5, 415; relations with 
RusseU 395. 401-2, 403. 415-17, 
424. 425. 426, 427-38. 439-40, 
443-7. 450-1, 459. 461, 462 
Khan. Ahmed Ali 176 
Khan, Biqar All (Akil ud-Daula) xxiv, 
426; as army paymaster 153-4, 

178, 179, 199; arranges 
granddau^tets’ marriages 154-5, 
176-7, 17$; and jtnona 154. 
199-200. 249-50; ar»d JAK’s 
liaison with Khair 5, 9, 204. 213- 
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U. 215, 235. 240-7. 251-6. 257, 
258; and Mir Alam I S3. 162. 163. 
178. 199, 203. 212. 451-2 
Khan, Dargah Qwii: TAr f- 

Otbli 200. 221a 
K han. Dusi«e Ali xxv, 436 
Khan. Famshish 15 
Khan. Fo|dar 286n 
Khan. Ghulam Husain: Cmfxfir-h 
At4fya Ksxviii, 98-9, 1 31. 132-3. 
196. 205, 206-7, 20$. 222-3. 
237-8. 289, 294-5. 333 
Khan. Ghulam Imam: Tankh hKhanM 
Jabi sixiv. 116. 211, 41? 

Khan, Mahmud All 204—5 
Khan. Mehdi Yar xav. IS4 and n. 177. 
436n 

Khan. Mahmud Ali 162 
Khan. Mir AaaduUah lS4n. 177, 2SS 
Khan. Mirza Abo Takb: Traptls . . « 
xli-xlii, 379 

Khan, Miraa Qaaim 1 77n 
Khan. Mubatia 177n 
Khan, Central Najaf 269n 
Khan. Nawab Saadac AU 275 
Khan. Safdar 169 

Khan, Zaman Ali. Munir u]*Mulk 1 $4n 
Khardla: ai«ge of 95«4, 99. 122, 1$4. 
202n. 280. 286, 523n; Treaty of 
9$. 131. 133 

33^5, 336 

Kborasani, Abul Mansur Khan 160 
Kimmelman. Elbnin 345n 
lOnderalcy. Jemima 40$n 
Kipling. Rudyard xliii. 121; T6r Man 
r3a be KiBg 32 
Kirkpatrick. Ceo^ (JAK*! brother) 
xix, 62, 64. 377n; JAK to 377-$ 
Kirkpatrick, laabella (JAK’a nkcc) fee 
BuUef, laabella 

Kirkpacrick. Colond Janwa (The 

Handaome Colonel^ (|AKV ftthex) 
^dx, 62-3. 27$; as author 6^5; cares 
for gnndchildfcn 67-$. 73. 7$. 186. 
187-8. 31 7n. 383-5, 471. 474; death 
474; epibph to JAK 401 and n; 
iUegidmaie chUdien 62. 64. 65. 18?. 
3B5; JAK to 77. 79, 343, 384-5; 


William Kirkpatrick to 102; marriaf^ 
63. 64 

Kirfcpairkh. James Achilles (JAK) xlx, 
sxxi; appearance 74—5; and Arisiu 
Jah 125, 133-4. 190-1. 206-7, 
225-6. 229-30. 291, 362-3; birth 
and childhood 64. 74, 75; 
character 74, 75. 116. 322. 419; 
and his children IB7-8, 259, 278. 
279. 306-7. 325, 337. 340. 34 In. 
381, 383-6. 388. 389, 393, 396, 
471: Company and army career 6. 
61. 75. 76. 78-80. 92, 99, 102, 
103-4, 109. 235-6; convcraion to 
Islam xxxiti. 6. 27, 240, 256, 259. 
340-1; and Cornwallis 390-3; 
death and burial 398, 399. 403; 
friendships 124. /te ahe Falmer, 
General WilUam aai Russell, 
Henry; and the French 139^0, 
141. 145. 146. 147. 148. 149-53; 
honours and titles 153, 182, 231. 
257; and H)‘derabad anned forces 
139-40. 141. 142, 143-4. 146. 

190, 198. 287-9, 296-8, 300. 309, 
311-12; ill health 79, 225. 228. 
3SI-2, 378-9, 386. 388, 393. 396. 
397; Indian bibi and child 75. 187- 
8. 383; Indianisiuon and love of 
India 4. 6. 9. 75, 76-7. 103, 115- 
16. 122-8, 210-11. 285. 286. 
308-9, 330. 335. 352, 453-4; 
initiates famine relief programme 
38^-6; intelligence network and 
secunty 103. 130, 137-6. 149, 

150. 131. 194. 313; interests and 
pastimes 328-33. 335-6. 344, 

345, 373—4. 37^7; journey to 
Madras 393, 394-6; and WilUam 
Kirkpatrick 62. 65. 60, 99. 103-4. 
186. 188. 234-5. 280-2. 309. 
31^15; Uaiaon with Khait 5, 9. 

1 55. 156. 175-6. 178n. 181-2. 
184-6. 188-90, 215, 231, 232, 
234-6, 239, 240, 309-10, 400; 
linguistic abilities 75. 102. 127; 
marHage 255-7, 258, 278-9; and 
Mir Alam 89, 161-2. 196, 204. 
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Kirkpatrick. James AchiUcs - nni. 
210-12, 23R-i», 244, 291, 367. 393; 
and N»am Ali Khan 88, 100, 103, 
ns, 116, 122-3, 125-6, 129, 182, 
198, 201, 230-1, 257. 325, 346. 
347-9, 355, 356, 357; and William 
Palmer 145, 277, 297, 316, 317, 

316, 321—3; poUdcal views xxaiv. 
77-8, 149, 201-2, 211-12, 310; 
rebuilds Residency xxix. aaxii- 
xxxiu. 116, 327-6. 329-30. 345. 
346-7, 349-51. 36^74; as Resident 
in Hyderabad 104, 123-6. 153, 200, 
284. 325, 417-18; scandal over 4-9. 
164, 175, 186. 204-9, 210, 212. 
213-15, Z32. 238, 243-6, 251; and 
Sikan Jer jah 356-7. 358, 367; and 
Sydenham 41 7n; oeades negodaied 
by 134, 135, 145-6, 226-31, 287. 
319, 325; and WcUesley and his 
policies 105, 134-5, 153, 201-2, 
205-6, 208, 215, 226. 227. 274-6, 
298-300, 310, 314, 315-16, 323-5. 
359-62; will 257-8, 274-6, 379, 

398, 400, 419, 427-8, 493; 

188, 278. 279, 337, 343n 
Kirkpatrick, Katherine (e* Munro) 
(JAK’s mother) 63, 64 
Kirkpaucck. Katherine (jAK's 

daughter) sh PhilUpps, Katherine 
Kirkpatrick, Maria (etV Pawsen) 

(JAK's sister*in-Jaw) 67, 72-3, 74, 
186. 187 

Kirkpatrick. William (JAK's brother) 
xix, 30, 401; appearance 59-60; 
birth and childhood 63; children 
67, 72, 73, 186, 344. 361. 372, 
386, 474; Company career 63, 65- 
6. 68. 69. 71, 73-4. 102, 103-4. 
197; and Cornwallis 70, 71, 73-4; 
death 473; in England 67-9, 361, 
471-3; and his father 68; 
friendship with Kennaway 65-7, 
68-9, 73. 471; ill health 61. 97, 
100. 102, 104, 264. 280-2, 314. 
472; Indian mistress 67, 186; and 
JAK 62. 65. 74. 80-1. 99. 103-4. 
313-15, 355; JAK conceals liaison 


from 161-2, 186, 188-90, 25 8-9. 
309—10; and JAK’s children 426. 
471; leaves India 355; linguistic 
abilities 61. 69 and n, 73. 91, 471; 
marriage 67, 72—3; and Nizam AU 
Khan 81. 84-6. 90-7, 100-2; 
papers xxxv-xxxvi; portrait 60; 
relationship with Baqar Ali Khan 
154; Residencies 69-71, 60-1, 99. 
102, 103, 118. 264, 280, 282; and 
Subsidiary Force investigations 
297-300; on Tipu Sultan 78; and 
the Wellesleys 6-7. 59. 60-2, 104, 
115, 210, 227, 264. 298-300, 
313-15; will 73, 186; as writer 73, 
472-3 

Kirkpatrick, William George (Sahib 
Allum) OAK’S son) xix; accident 
474; baptism 341 n, 471; birth 259, 
306; childhood 278. 279. 304, 

336, 539, 340, 341, 342, 381, 
388-9, 396, 426, 469-71, 486-7; 
death 478. 487n; and JAK 278. 
279, 341. 343, 383-4; marriage 
and children 475. 494—5; portraits 
389. 390, 416-17, 445-6. 461, 
465, 480-1 

Koh e-Sharif 220, 222-3. 237-8 
Koine, Gottlieb 143 
Krishen, Gobnd 91, 96 
Krishna River 395, 396 

Laclos, Choderlos de I92n 
Lai. Rajah Chandu xxv, 136, 428, 483, 
484, 487 

Laud. Archbishop William 19n 
L^U kkj Mkjnkn 175 
eANwe 171 
Leachland, John 22n 
Legge, Thomas 31-2 
Leith, Captain 228-9 
Leslie. Matthew 35 
Lindsay, Lt John 18ln 
UnKhoten. Jan van 12. 13 
Liverpool, Lord 51 
Lkfd Hawktshkfy (ship) 385, 395-6. 
469 

Louis. Clementina, Lady 474 
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Lucknow 34, 53, 69, t72. 26S— 6, 
270-2, 316. 329n 

Lucknow. Nawab of 270. 275, 276 

Ma’tli Mian xxin, I84n. 201 n. 334 
MachUpainam itt Ma^ulipatam 
Madhu Rao, Peshwar of Maraiha 
131-2 

Madns 7-8. 29n, 33, 47n, 65. 138, 

199, 280, 282. 389, 395, 448-50; 
Government House V4, 325, 346; 
hospitals 63-4. 389n; Russell in 
445, 44(^S0; St Mar)^ church 63, 
395 

Madras Cavalry 62. 63, 75 
M4if9S C$untr 75, 78 
Mih Laqa Baj m Chanda. Mah l.aqa 
Bai 

Mah Munaet ul-Nma, Begum 12(^1. 

170, 359n. 496 
Mahomet, Dean xUi 
Malabar 14, 148 
Malakpet: Raymond's tomb 139 
Malcolm. Captain Duncan 489-90. 
492-3 

Malcolm, Captain John 489; and CUve 
Inquiry 298, 310-11. 314-1$; and 
JAK 148-9. 227.8. 307, 310.11; 
onJAK’s RasiderKy building 325. 
333. 346-7; and Mah Uqa Bai 
Chanda 124, 173, 199-200; 
military role 151-2, 180. 199; 
political views 149; and Wellesley 
149, 199, 298, 307 n, 310. 368 
Malec, Sir Charles Warre 93. 95 
Mandelslo. John Albert de 21 , 22 
Mangalore 101. 148 
Manuect, Niccolao 172, 232, 2S0n 
Maraiha Confederacy 58, 70. 71. 86. 
87. 90, 130-1, 147, 197. 226, 264. 
441; wire $1, 90. 91.6, 347a. 
358-62, 386, 390-1, 392; /w 
Scindia 

Mardn, General Claude 268n. 329n 
Maskelyne, Nevil 375 and n 
Masulipatam 111 , 165, 394, 396, 
441-2, 443, 444, 445 
MasuUpaora, Nawab of 119. 2l5n. 442 


Matthews, General Richard 45-6. 

5l6n 

Mauritius 80. 101, 130. 140, 178 
Meadows. Cteneral Sir WiUiam 79 
Mce. Ben 38 

Meer Hassan All, Mrs B.: Ohiertatiwt 
tbf Ma/fn/maiins . . .271 
(ship) 396-7 

Methwold, William 21, 25. 110. 441 n 
Mihr un-Nissa 269 
Msr (poet) 174 

Mir Alam m A lam Bahadur, Mir 
Monghyr 392, 397 
Monialembert, Marquis de: La 
parlififaiiaa PfrpntJifu/airt 192 
MotJ Begum 269n 
Kloiicr, Captain 482n 
Mubarak Begum 183-4. 326n. 382. 
497. 526n 

Mughal Empice 11. 15. 17, 92n, 223; 

childhood ceremonies 337^0; 
decline 27^ 87; Raai India 
Compan)* and 20-6; sexuaUt)’ in 
170-4, 185; tombs 160. 326n; 
women 16B-70, 177, 185 
Muhammad Shah Rangila 177n 
Mu’in ud'Din Chisti 169 
Mum Begum 168 
Munro, Dr Andrew 63 
Musi. Rivet xxxvii, 109. 117, 149. 
151-2, 220. 232, 248. 295, 326, 
394 

Muslims ttt Islam 
M)'sore 6, 197; Jacobin Club 101; 
Partition Treaty 197-8, 201-2. 
225; wars $tt Tipu Sultan 

Nadar Shah I95n 

Nana Phadnavis 91. 93. 96, 132-3; 

death 264, 358. 359 
Napoleon Bonapatic/Napoleonic Wars 
6. lOl. 140. 146-8, 150, 153. 178. 
214, 367 

Nanyan, Laxeni 313 
Naaik 173-4 

Nayakote (Nepal), expedition to 73-4 

Naylor. Major Thomas 35 

Nazir uo*Nissa xxv. 1 54-5, 156, 181 
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Nelson. Admiral Hondo 153, 179 
Nepal 73-4 

Nile. Battle of the 153. 179 
Nizam Ali Khan tee Asaf Jah II 
Nizam ul-Mulk set Asaf Jah 
Noor Jah Begum 120 
Nugent. Lady Maria 53-4. 422n. 496 
Nur Bai 172 

Nut Begum 267. 26&-9, 272, 316ft, 
379-81. S26n. 536ft 
Nur Jehan 344, 427n 

Ochtetlony. General Sir David 3<^1. 
53. 183. 326n; children 382-3. 
515m death 264. 496 
Orr. Major 4. 7. 8. 244, 246. 300 
Ottoman Turks 18»19, I25n 

Padsbabnama 26Sft 

Paigah nobles 90, 96. 223; cavalry 94, 
191 

Talk. Rjchard 66 

Palmer. Charles 268 

Palmer. Fanny Khanum 304. 305. 

306. 307, 308. 336-7 
Palmer, Pyae Baksh (Sahib Begum) ax. 
144, 303-4, 321. 380, 483; 
background 182-3, 267; friendship 
with Khair 304. 30^7, 336, 403. 
421, 422. 460-1; and Khair s 
death 463. 464; marriage and 
children 182. 183. 263, 266. 267- 
9. 270, 277, 421, 460, 498, 534ft 
Palmer, Hastings 268, 485 
Palmer. John xm, 51, 277, 317, 318- 
19. 421-2 and n. 534n 
Palmer, Mary 268, 277 
Palmer, Sarah {me Hazell) 266-7, 
277n, 317n 

Palmer, General William xx; character 
263-^; and Cornwallis 52. 368. 
392. 397-8; death 483; English 
wife 266-7; financial difficulties 
277n. 421-2; and Hastings 264-5, 
272-3, 317, 362, 397, 421; Indian 
wife 144. 182-3, 263, 267-9. 270; 
as Indophile 52, 69, 263, 265, 

271 n, 308-9. 352; and Khair 305. 


336. 403. 421, 422; and JAK 52, 
201. 273-4, 276-7, 303. 304, 305, 
30^9, 328, 329; on WilUam 
Kirkpatrick 69; In Lucknow 265- 
6, 270. 27 In, 272; on Mir Alam 
274; on Nana Phadnavis 358; as 
Resident at Pune 263. 303, 313; 
ar»d son*s bapdsm 341 n; and 
Wdlesley 135, 144, 201, 231, 263. 
264-5, 272-3, 274, 275. 276. 280, 
361-2. 421 

Palmer, Captain WilUam (son) ax-xxi; 
as Anglo-Indian 144-5, 317, 319, 
320-1, 384, 484-6. 498-9; army 
career 277, 297, 304, 316-18, 
359n; birth and childhood 267, 
268, 316, 341 n; as businessman 
318-20. 483: death 499; and JAK 
277. 297, 316. 321; and his 
mother 421-2. 460-2, 483; and 
Russell 483—4. 486, 487-9; writes 
'Philothetes* letter 315-16, 321^ 
Parker, Fanny 497 
Patna. Muekmul 35 
Pattle, Sophia xli 
Pearee Begum 461 
Pearse. Punna Purree 375-6n 
Pearse, Thomas Deane 375 and n 
Perrein, Mrs 64 
Perry, Mrs 385, 469 
Petrie. William 389. 390-1, 392-3. 
449 

PhiUipps, Captain James Winslowe 
478-9, 490, 499 

PhilUpps, Katherine Aurora (Kirry; 
Sahib Begum) {nh Kirkpatrick) 
xix-xx, xxxix-xl; appearance 475, 
476; bapdsm 34 In, 471; birth 
306-7; chUdhood 336, 337-9, 

340. 341, 342ft, 384-5. 396, 426, 
469-71, 474, 486-7; children 490. 
492; closeness to grandfather 474; 

correspondence with grandmother 

489- 93, 494-5; death 500; 
marriage 478-9. 488; memories of 
mother 343. 344. 388-9. 471. 

490- 1; portraits 342n, 389, 416- 
17. 445-6, 461. 465. 480-1; 
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fel»tion*bip with Carlyle 47S-S0» 
499-500; wealth 475, 477-8 
Pitoft, Jean-Pierrc %%U. 116. 139, 140. 
149. 150. 151 

Pohlmann, Colonel Anthony 142. 143 
PoUer, Colonel Antoine 271—2. 380 
Polier, George 272. 380 
Polliltir. Battle of 28. 191 
Pondicherry 87, 101, 12$, 130 
Portuguese in Goa 1 1-14, 16. 17 
Preliminary Treaty (1798) 145, 179. 
201 

Pnnaep. William 422n 
Pune 91, 92. 93, 99. 119, 135. 136. 
139. 359, 360; Ariatu jah^a 
imprisonment 99. 13I-3. 141; 
French in 147; Residency 264. 

282, 283. 303. 313. 460 

Qasim. Qadtat Ullah 173 
Qirilbash 165. I75n 
QuU Qutb Shah, Sultan 109 
Qutb Shahi sultana 109-11. 117, 219. 
220. 223 

Rai, Ra|ah Ragotim xxv. 366n 
Rajput courts 53 
Ranjit Singh 326n 
Raymond, General Michel Joachim 
Marie xxU, xxxiv. 128; Corps dc 
Raymond 61. 63. 90. 94. 100. 
114-15. 128-30, 139-40, 179. 
482n; death and tomb xxxiv. 139, 
140; hookah 117n. 139; 
intelligence network 137; loyalty 
to France 129-30, 147; aa 
Muslim 116; relations with Nizam 
99, 100-2, 128-30, 134 
Razia Sultana 168 
Rx>a4r i-Bughhaiii 334 
Robinson, Mr (Cotnwallia’a Secretary) 
391-2. 397 
Roe. Sic Tltomas 20 
Roebuck, Ebeneeaer 318 
Romney, George; poctrair of Mada 

Kirkpatrick 72 

Roxburgh. Dr WUliam 331 and o 


Ruby the Eunuch 219-20. 236 
Rum, Sultan of 125 
Rushdie, Salman 10 
Russell. Sir Arthur 402 
RvsscU. Charles xxi. 119n. 126n. 364, 
402. 416. 420. 42S-6, 429. 437, 

439. 443. 454. 456. 458-9. 493; 
Henry Russell to 418, 419, 420, 
422-4. 426, 427. 428-31. 437-8, 
439-40. 443, 444-7, 451, 453, 455- 
6. 460. 493-4 

Russell. Clothilde (#<v Moitet) 480 
and n, 482 

Russell, Constance, I^dy 41 3n, 428n, 
452n 

Russell, Sir Henry, Sr xxi, 236, 389, 
402. 409-10, 426n. 436, 446. 456 
Russell. (Sir) Henry, Jr 94n; 

appearance and character 363-^, 

440, 443. 444. 489; as Assistant at 
Hyderabad 11 9ft. 122. 236. 395; 
attitude to India 454; courtship of 
Jane Caaamajot 452, 455*9; financial 
afTairs 481^; Indian htki and 
children 337. 363, 41 3n. 428 and n. 
443, 480n. $41n: on Islamic sects 
223: and Khair 403. 415-17, 425-4, 
42$. 426-40. 442-7. 450-2, 4S6. 
459, 461-2; and Khair^ death 462- 
4; and JAK 236-7. 257n, 363. 395. 
419, 421^1; as JAK's executor 402, 
419, 427-8; and Kilty Kirkpatrick 
480-t, 495-4; m Madras 448-50; 
marriages 459, 480 and n; and Mir 
Alam 162, 363, 365; and Fyte 
Palmer 307, 422; and William 
Palmer 483-4, 486, 487-9. 495; 
papers xxxix, 286n, 401-2; 
relations with Charles Russell 364. 
425-6; as Resident 123, 420-1, 
454. 460, 481-2; resignation and 
return to England 461; and Sharaf 
un*Ni$sa 46^^, 486-9, 495; on 
Sikander Jah 357-8; and Sydenham 
416. 419, 434-5, 436, 437-6; on 
Zaman Ali Khan I84n 

Russell, Jane («(v Casamajor) 452, 
453-9. 460 
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Russell, Samuel xzi. 3S0, 37ln, 367 
and n, 420 

Ruswa, Ntiraa Mohammad Hadi: 

Vmra^ Jan Ada 1 72n 

Sahib Allum ttt Kirkpatrick, William 
George 

Sahib Begum itt PhilUpps, Kaeherine 
Aurora 

Said. Edward: Oritnialijm xli 

Salabac jang 87 

Salaha, Nfama 240 

Sarwar Afza, Nawab Begum xxUi. 

333. 366 
Saugor 496 

Sa^'ids 5. IS9. 176. 182. 338. 374 
Scindia. Mahad|i S2. 69. 70. 71, 72, 

93. 130, 132-3. 139. 383n 
Scurry. James 28 
Secut)derabad 267 
Seringapaiam 28. 76—7. 130, 137. 

179, 192. 288; Mysore jacobin 
Club 101; siege and fall (1799) 
I38n. 179. 180. 191-5. I96n. 201. 
212. 226. 275. 317-18, 472 
Shah. TajalU AU d6n. 103, 124. 222 
Shah Jehan 20. 24. 27, 87. 169 
Shahpur I. Emperor 159 
Shakar un*Nis$a 339 
Sharaf un-Nissa O^K's mother-in- 
law) xxiv-xxv, 154. 162, 538ni 
and Company wives 154; death 
495; financial difficulties 487-8; 
and grandchildren 304. 306, 337. 
338, 465-6. 486-7, 488, 489, 
490-3. 494-5; and Khair's death 
463. 464; and Khair's engagement 
I54n, 177. 181; and Khair's Uaison 
with JAK 155. 182, 184. 185-6. 
240-1. 243, 246-7, 250-5, 340n; 
on Khair’s marriage to JAK 256-7. 
258; lives with Khair 278, 341; 
with Khair in Calcutta 403, 424- 
5; with Khair in exile 442, 444—5; 
with Khair and Russell 455; 
petitions Mir Alam in Hyderabad 


446, 451. 452; returns to 
Hyderabad 460, 461 
Shauq: maf»am 173 
Shelter Khera, Battle of (1724) 177n 
Shelley. Percy Bysshe 380n 
Shirley, Sir Thomas 1 9 
^ore. Frederick 50 
Shore. Sir John 72. 74. 90. 97. 101-2. 
lOS; William Kirkpatrick’s letters 
to 91. 92. 101. 103-4 
Shushtar 159; mosque 159-60 
Shushcari, Mir Abdul La tee f xxiv, 82, 
138. 163, 19S-6, 238-9, 243, 244. 
374. 376, 401. 437; KJfah Tkbfat nt- 
‘AUm xxxviu. 82. 131, 160n. 
163-4, 165-8, 169-70. 173, 175- 
6. 263, 271 n. 293-4, 374, 408, 
411, 414, 437n 
Shushiari, Sa>'yid AU 374 
Shushtari, Sayyid Reza xxiv, 159-61, 
163 

Shushtari. Sayytd Zein uhAbidin 179 
and n. 196n 

Sikander Jah xxlii; character I27n. 
357-8, 367; death 487; insanity 
357-8. 367; marriage 200-1, 225, 
228; as Nizam 356-8, 363, 366, 
387-8. 417; and Ra^mtond 129; 
and Russell's treaties 481-2; 
unpopularity 127n. 357 
Silva, Pavier de 31 
Skinner. U Colonel James 31? 
Sm^ramanjafi 171 
Steuart, WiUitm 83, 84-5, 98, 100, 
102, 113 

Strachey, Sir Edward xxii, 474; on 
Ariatu Jah 89; diaries 117-18, 
123-4, 282-8; The Romantic 

Marriage of James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick* xxxv. 500 
Strachey. George 479 
Strachey. Henry 283 
Strachey. Lady Jane Maria 62. 65, 72, 
479. 550o 

Srtachey, JoUa («r Kirkpatrick) xxv. 

476. 477 

Stttart, Major General Charles 
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•Hindoo' W. 42-4. 48-9. 433ft. 
496; A LatiitJ bUnit^r 372ft; A 
VituHfatiii* ^ the 48 

Subsidiary Force 286-7, 3S7; 
enlafgcfneni of 226. 27S, 327, 
482; iftvcsiigaced for fraud 296-8, 
300; Residency’s ccUciofts with 
287-9. 309. 3t1-l2. 322 
Subsidiary Treaty {Hyderabad. 1 800) 
230-1. 274-6. 328. 348 
Subsidiary Treaty fTmiy of thsseift. 
1802) 3S9 

Sulaiman Jah. Prince 30^3 
Surat 16, 20-1. 22. 24ft. 2S 
Suroor. Raiab All Beg: 7’6r St9fy ^ 
W^ndtrt 34 

Sutherland, Major Hugh: Ochterlony 

to 382-3 

Sutherland, Lt Colonel John 383n 
Sutherland, Robert 383n 
Sv^allowOeld, nr Reading 480 
S)denhani, C«corge 453 
Sydenham, Thomas aai. 231. 309ft. 
417-18, 419. 429-36. 437. 440; 
Henry Russell to 43^S. 438 

TaAbkiW 4A.f6tf6ea«/ 1 71 
Tafaaul. Abu Talib 27 In 
Tap Mahal, m Agra 
Takkolam 45. S16n 
Tana Shah 117-18 
Jarikh i-Ataf ttt Btdri. Munshi 
Khader Khan 

Tarikb t’KbunM itt Khan. 

Ghulam Imam 
Ttrikb 209 

Tavernier, Jean>Baptisie axaii. 283. 
284 

Temple. Sir Richard 499 
Thackeray, WilUam 280. 281. 282 
Thevenot, M, de 109 
Thomas. George 32 
Thomas. Jan 32 

Thompson. Reverend Alexander T6r 
Qonmmmt CMarmua uitb \Matrj 

i» India 47 

Tiftat un-Nissa xxUi. 126. 197, 220 


Tipu Sultan of Mysore 28n. 177-8; 
alliance against 90; as astr«>loger 

472-3; death 193, 226; and the 
t rench SB. 101. 130, 140. 147-8. 
178-9, 192: imelligvftcc network 
137. 313; JAK’s opinion of 77-8; 
letters published 472. 473; palaces 
76; pns«mers 28. 288; treasure 
I9)-S. 198, 203, 212; wars against 
28 and n. 70. 76. I37n, 178-9, 
ISO. 181. 190-3, 197 
TtKid. James 31-2 
Trulli*e. R<»bcrt 16, 26. 27 
Tulloh, William 41.3n 

ud-Daula, Mustatpim 212 
ud'Daula. Rukn ixxiii. 184n. 222 
ud Daula, Syed 2S7 
Udaipur S3 

ul-Mulk, Bahram 176. 238n 
Ullih, Munshi Aman xxi, 228, 340n, 
413. 4 IS. 43S. 460 
UUah. Munshi Azia xxi, 194. 228 a. 
229. 231. 243, 245, 284. 4?2n; 
accompanies khair i«> Calcutta 
402. 413. 41 S; on Baqar AU Khan 
255; believes JAK to be Muslim 
340 and n; JAK’s admiration for 
41 8n; retirement 43S, 460; sacked 
b)* Sydenham 418; and Shushtari 
243; bought by Russell 430 
Ummai uM*arimch 336 
Umraojan Ada I72n 
Ure. Dr C^orge xxi. 97. 122. 3BS. 
393n; death 463n; and JAK’s 
children 278. 306. 337; as JAK’s 
doctor 225. 229, 352. 378, 397; as 
JAK's executor 427 and n; treats 
William Kirkpatrick 280, 281 
Ure. John 396 

Ure. Mrs xxi. 122, 246, 27$. 385. 

396. 463n. 469. 470. 471 
Usama ibn Munquid 166n 
Uitoxeier. Admiral Alan Gardner, 
Baron 141 

Urtoxeier, Lord Gardner. Baron 498n 
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VaJ«n(ia. Lord 34d. 448 
Valerian. Emperor 1S9 
Vanbrugh, Sir John 24n, 3l7n 
Vauban. Sebasden de 192 
Vellore Mudny (1806) 433 n 
Venkatchellam. Rai 86n, 305, 333. 

334 

Victoria, Queen t95n 
Vigors, Colonel 296, 297, 311-12 
i^irpnie. La (frigace) 58e 
Vizagapatam 79. 80. 441 
Vizianagram 79-80, 81. 99 

Wadyar ^’nasry 197 
Walker, uecilia 67-8, 186, 52^7n 
Walker. Robert 67-8, 166, S26-7n 
Warren, Counc Edouard de 462^ 
Washington, George $0 
Wares, George Frederic xU 
Wellesley, Colonel Arthur {la/er Duke 
of Wellington) xx: and JAK 6, 

115, 187. 209. 227, 288, 356. 360; 
military career 193, 355, 361; and 
Mir Alam 198, 209-12, 313; and 
Richard Wellesley 57. 209. 227. 
323n. 368. 391 n 

Wellesley, Henry xx, 275-^; Arthur 
Wellesley to 368 
Wellesley. Lady Hyacinche 227; 

Richard Wellesley to 226, 227, 323 
Wellesley, Richard Colley, Marquess 
XX, 54; appearance 57; attitude to 
East India Company 57-8; in Cape 
57—9, 323n; character 57. 231. 

272, 274, 276, 324, 391; CUve 
Inquiry set up by 6-8, 298—300, 
309; dismissal 346, 367-8, 391: 
Prancophobia 58. 129, 134-5, 

139, 178; Government House 
rebuilt by 345—6, 367; honours 


denied and ill health 226-7; and 
JAK XXXV, 6, 104-5, 134-5, 1S3 
201, 205-6. 215. 226, 230. 276, 
310, 314, 315-16. 324-5, 351, 

357, 359-61; and William 
Kirkpatrick 6-7, 59-62, 104-5, 
115, 264, 282, 298-300; and Mir 
Alam 163, 196. 363, 364-5; and 
General Palmer 263, 264, 280, 
308, 361-2; 'Phiiothetes* letter 
received by 315-16, 321-5; 
policies 54, 58, 134. 145, 149, 
201, 226, 231, 272, 274-6, 308, 

358, 361, 367-8, 392, 454; post- 
India career 391 n; reforms 413; 
and the Russells 236, 364-5; 
sexual appetite 323; wars 178, 
179, 180, 190, 192, 194, 197, 
358-61, 367, 390-t 

Wilks, Mark 3-4, 6, 473 
Williamson, Thomas 35; Eat/ Mia 
IMe Meeam 37, 52; The Euraptaa 
ia loJia S3 

Withington, Nicholas IS 
Woolwich: Royal Military Academy 
316. 317n 

Wyatt. Li Charles: Government 
House, Calcutta 346 

Yule, Sir George 279n 

Zeb un Nista 169, 344 
Zebrowski. Mark 290n 
Zeenut (concubine) 269 
Zo^any, Johan 268n, 41 2n; Palmer 
family portrait 268, 316 
Zora (slave girl) 41 3n, 429n 
Zuffur Plutun (Mughal Women’s 
Regiment) 94, 286 and n, 366 
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